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PREFACE. 


From the great encouragement my at- 
tempts at describing different parts of the 
world have hitherto received, I feel greater 
confidence than I should otherwise do, in 
offering to the public this imperfect sketch 
of those parts of Africa which have been 
visited by European travellers of credit. 

It is scarcely to be doubted but that a 
work, comprising a general view of the 
known districts of such an interesting coun- 
try, and related as the adventures of a real 
traveller, if tolerably executed, will excite 
the curiosity of young people, and form a 
pleasing companion, in the hours of recre- 
ation, especially as the sources from whence 
the information is drawn are pretty much 
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confined to large libraries, and, from their 
bulk and the admixture of improper mat- 
ter, are ill suited to the juTeitile student 

Candour requires ati acknowledgment to 
the respectable travellers from ivhom I have 
derived assistance; particularly Shaw, Brown^ 
Homemanji Bruce, Park, and Barrow, 
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TRAVELS 
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AFRICA. 


I TRUST it will not be disagreeable to many of the 
readers of my former tours*, to have some further ac- 
count of the Middleton famiiyy after Arthur's return 
from America, and to accompany him in the prosecu* 
tioo of his design of visiting Africa, Asia, and South 
America. In compliance with his mother's wish, be 
entered, as a fellow commoner, at Cambridge^ and 
pursued bis studies, for about three years, so assidu- 
ously, that she began to entertain hopes that he WQuld 
settle quietlyi on an estate in Worcestershire, left him 
by his father's elder brother ; but, whatever restraint 
be m^ht have put on his own inclinations^ whilst he 
coDtmued under the guidance of this wise monitress, 
his good resolutions, of leading the private life of k 
country gentleman, active in good works in his 
own neighbourhood, and the promoter of order and 

* $ce Family Toar, ExcuniionB ia Novtb Ai^erica^ Peregri* 
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happiness amongst his dependants^ failed^ from 
an event (hat left him free to follow the dictates of 
his taste, and dissolved the strong, bonds of attach- 
ment.' A fever deprived him of his mother, and the 
family of that domestic establbhment, that no longer 
subsists, when the parent is removed. It happened, 
fortunately for her daughters, that Catharine was mar- 
ried, a few months before her death, to a man of ex- 
cellent character, who immediately, on this misfor- 
tune, offered an asylum to Louisa in his house, where 
she lived happily under the protection of her sister. 
Edwin pursued the study of the law with an earnest- 
ness and stability, consistent with his character, and 
a pledge for future success. Arthur, beiug thus left 
alone, and having, as it were, no aocial hearth to in- 
vite him to domestic pleasures^ determined to yield 
to inclination, by bidding adieu to his friends in Eng- 
land, and following whatever cour^ his curiosity 
might direct Just as he had come to this decision, 
ah American vessel brought a letter from Sancfao, 
the Negro, whom he had liberated at Charlestown**, 
and settled at Nantucket, informing him, that he had 
lost his wife; and that, finding a solitary home in- 
supportable, he had converted his property into mo- 
ney, and should take his passajj^ in the next ship to 
England, that he tnight devote the rest of his life to 
the service of his master and benefactor. ^Nothing 
oonld be mote congenial to Arthur's feelings, at this 
HKmient, than the intelligence this letter contained; 

* Sec BxcorsiontiD North America, Letter XI. 


he was immediately sA-uck with the advatftnge of 
attendant, at once so faithful^ and, from having 
endured many hardships, in different climateSi so 
well qualified for such a hazardous euterprize. The 
Decessary preparations (or a journey, tluit was 
likely to detain him from bis native country for seve- 
ral years, -took up a considerable time ; in the in- 
terim, Sancho arrived, and expressed a perfect willing- 
ness to accompaily his master to the end of the world, 
if he required it. 

Fron^ the time that Ardiur bad resolved up devo- 
ting the prime of his life to explore distant regions, 
he had turned his attention to the acquisition of the 
oriental languages, particularly the Arabic, as a ne- 
cessary assistance to his present design, of beginning 
Us career by visiting the interior parts of Africa. ' 

As the time for departure approaclied, the dangers 
of the undertaking became more striking to his fa- 
aily; his sisters, especially, recited all the dreadful 
narratives they had read of travellers through the in« 
terior of Africa, who had b^en subjected to the hor- 
rors of slavery^ swallowed up in showers of sand, 
torn to pieces by wild beasts, carried off by pestilen- 
tial fevers, or fallen victims to the savage ferocity af 
the inhabitants. Their remonstrances were enforced 
by their tears and entreaties; but all in vain, his reso- 
lution was not to be shaken; he tried to calm their 
apprehensions, by representing, that his ardour, acti- 
vity, and heallby added to the habit of enduring fatigue 
and difficulty, eailiiently qualified liim to sustain and 


overcome these obstacles. He Assured them^ that 
he was not led to direct his course to Africa by mere 
curiosityi but was animated by the hope of facilita- 
ting « communication between the Africans and £u- 
ropeans, that would be likely to promote the improve- 
ment and increase the comforts of the former, and 
|>rove beneficial to both. Finding persuasion ineffec- 
tuai, his brother and sisters took an affectionate leave 
of him, urging, as a last request, that he would keep 
a regular account of the circumstances of his journey, 
with a description of the places and things most in- 
teresting, and forward it to England, \9rhenever he 
had the of^ortunity of a safe conveyance. He readily 
promised to comply with their wishes^ and strictly ad- 
hered to his engagement, as will appear in the follow- 
ing pages, which contain the narrative of his adven- 
tures. 


THE NARRATIVE. 


Dbab Brother and Sisters, 

SEPARATED from you bj a vast di»^ 
tance^ I have no other means of testifying my affec^ 
tion, than by the observation of your request^ made 
at parting ; but I ought to premise, that I do not in- 
tend writing a formal journal of the transactions of 
^very day, but shall mark such events only as are 
striking or characteristic of the different regions I pass 
through, or their inhabitants. 

I left my native country, as you may remember^ 
in the beginning of Decei9ber» in a merchantman, 
destined for Sierra Ldeone. For the first twenty days, 
the passage was agreeable, the winds favourable, and 
every thing promised a successful voyage ; but, whether 
the captain was unacquainted with the dangers of the 
coast, or blindly partidlto the merit of his son, a rash, 
^bconsiderate youth of nineteen, I cannot determine^ 
he intrusted the management of the ship to his diree* 
tion, and, in consequence of his ignorance, we ran 
aground, far. north of our destination, on one of those 
long sand-bank^ that are numerous on the westenp 
coast of Africa. The shock was great, and the con* 
fiternation general ; the roaring of the sea, the darkr 


ness of the night, and the uncertainty of our sitoa- 
tion, made our destruction appear inevitable; and, 
without apprehending the misfortunes that might boi- 
fal us on shore, each one snatchedwhatever he could 
use, as a raft, to preserve him from the dangers of the 
sea. I intrusted myself to a plank, and the wind 
and waves impelling me towards the shoie^ which 
was not more than a quarter of a league distant, I was 
woGu landed upon a rock. Here 1 s^ like a person 
s^upified, ruminating upon my unfortunate aituattou; 
bat I was presently roused, from my revecie, by a 
party of the natives, who had seen the ||ihipwreck» and 
bad come down to the shore to plunder ; for nations, 
civilised and uncivilized, agree but too well in tbia 
barbarous custom, of robbing those whom the sea baa 
spared ; as is too often the case on many parts of the 
Bntish coast, particularly Cornwall. On lifting up 
Itty 4!yes, I perceived some of my comrades, amongst 
wbom were the captain and Sancbo, advancfaag with 
aev^l Moors towards me : this was an inexpres8S>le 
satisfaction: Gompamons in affliction soften its bits^ 

lerness. 

Our guards, for we were completely in their eu^ 
lody, made a large fire, and, a« is common in a daver^ 
ifiaiket, examined our petvons with scrupulous exact*^ 
ness. The next sad scene waa, a i^spute between 
themselves, coneeming the possession of their cap* 
tives : they drew their sabres, and, hi dieir eagerness 
to secure theii* claisM, vroonded several of the^p's 
erew; I 4iien aaw nothing before me but instant 


death, supposiog they were going to dispatch us : but 
Saacho quieted this appreheusioii, hy explaining the 
real cause of their hostile behaviour. After a sharp 
conflict, between two of them, for the possession of 
my person, I was allotted to the same master as Sanr 
cho. Nq misfortune is so great, th^t it does not ad- 
mit of mitigation : in the midst of my misery, it was 
a comfort to receive the sympathy of my faithful ad- 
herent. The Moor to whom we belonged conduct- 
ed us to his hut, which was filled with his wivesi 
children, and slaves : . the women expressed a cruel 
joy, at the addition to their household, by dancing 
around i|s; and were eager to satisfy tlieir curiosity, 
by a minute examination of my couutenaoce, being 
the first white man they bad ever seen : they plucked 
out the hairs of my head, and preserved them as a 
charm against misfortunes. When their curiosity was 
satisfied, their humanity prevailed ; they offered me a 
bowl of milk, which was a great refreshment* 

The n^ht, however, I spent miserably, stretched 
on the sand, and exposed to the open air, and should 
have given myself up to despair, from the fear of 
passing the remainder of my life in slavery, had not 
Sancho suggested, that the hope of a large ransom 
might induce our master to c^jrry us to the British, 
consul, at Mogadore. The thought revived my 
drooping spirits, and I determined, by my docility, if 
passible, to win the favour of my owner, at the same 
time to take every opportunity of convincing him^ 
that it was his interest to part with us. 
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The inhabitants of Africa are divided into three 
great classes: the Moors^ who may be called the 
masters of the country, and chiefly people the great 
cities; the Arabs, who wander from place to place, 
without any settled habitation; and the Negroes; 
each of which are subdivided into innumerable tribes. 
The Moors are Mahometans, are bigoted "to their 
own faith, and regard those of a different religion, 
Christians especially, with detestation and contempt. 
The negroes have a confused idea of religion, bor- 
dering on idolatry, s(nd ar^, on that account, called 
Cafires, but have more moral virtues than the Moors, 
who are ferocious, cruel, and treacherous. 

We had fallen into the hands of an Arab of the 
Monselemine nation: the horde was composed of 
fifty- two tents, sometimes pitched close togetlier, at 
others divided, for the convenience of pasturage.-^ 
These tents are made of a stout black stuff, woven 
with the hair of camels or goats. A few articles 
form the inventory of their furniture, which consists 
of straw ropes for their cattle, an earthen pot to 
warm their milk, or boil their meat, a ladle, a knife, 
a mat, a pike, and a great stone, which serves them, 
as a hammer, to drive in the pins of the tent. 

For the first day or two, our master suffered us to 
rest, that we might recover the effects of our ship- 
wreck: during this opportunity for reflection, my spi- 
ritjs revived, and I reconciled myself to my situation, 
from a hppe that I should find some means of escape ; 
and that one object of my journey would be accom- 


plished^ by making me acquainted with the manners 
of this people. My first employment was, to collect 
dfy vi'iood^ for the use of the family^ and a child was 
seat with me, to show me the proper kind to take, 
as/ to my great mortification, Saucho was employed 
in watching the camels, in an opposite direction. 
doubtless^ from a jealousy of our being together, and 
plotting to get a\\ay. I punctually performed my 
task; though, from want of use, I found it very fa- 
^gttingy sind gave such satisfaction, that I was next 
put to the less laborious employment, of churning 
batter, which I effected, by shaking the milk in a 
goat's skin, hung on three sticks, till it was converted 
ioto butter. My daily tasks were changed according 
to the wants of my master : in many of them I was 
very awkward; but the reproof of an old Arab, on 
observing that I could not cook a piece of meat, 
taught me to acquire many useful arts. *' Thou art 
youngs" said he, ^ and yet art not capable of assisting 
iti preparing the naeat of which thou art to partake : 
such, perhaps, may be a custom in the land of iniQdelfl^. 
but it is not so with us. . Thanks to God, we are 
not Uke you white men, dependant oil others,, but eat 
and drink what we ourselves provide. This knoip-; 
ledge* suits every condition. Thou oughtest te learn 
whatever the meanest Arab perfyrois, that thou may-^ 
est be able to assist others in cases of necessity ;, 
otherwise, thou wilt be less esteemed than a mere 
woman; and many will think they may justly deprive 
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Aee ot every ihitig in thy possession^ as Unwor tl^ to 
possess any thing ** 

Some weeks elapsed without any material change 
of our condition, our tasks were varied and often ia*- 
boriouSy and my health suffered from loi^ fasting, as 
'I passed the whole day without food, except truffles, 
which are plentiful here, and such other wild roots 
as necessity taught me to collect : at mght my princi- 
pal regale was camel's milk, with occasionally the ad- 
dition of a little meal. During this time we had not 
lailed to impress on my master, that a large ransom 
wotild be given for me, as I wasa person ef coiis^ 
quence in my own country. A batee, or slave mer- 
chant, happening at this juncture to pass our village 
with a coffle of slaves, that he was conducting firom 
the interior to Mogadore, a bargain for me was pre- 
aently struck between him and my master, wkpm it 
was d^ficult to persuade to resign Sancho ; but, upon 
my repeated assurance Uiat the price of two slaves 
should be given for him^ be was suffered to depart. 
Hope took again possession of my breast, I set off in 
good spirits^ which was fi%r from being the case with 
my miserable fellow travellers, who, forced from thdr 
connectHHW, and full of confused apprehensions of 
their future &te, dragged on heavily, especialiy those 
that had l>eeii aeverfJ yean in irons, who, from the 
exertion of walking with loads upon their heels, were 
ieiaed with cran^p and violent pains in their legs. 
Upon gaining the fin»v eminence, alt the people <\f the 
eoffle were ordered to sit down in one place, mth their 
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faces towards the west^ whilst the principal hate^ 
pronounced a soleHm prayer^ after which he walked 
three times round the cofSe^ making an impression 
on the ground with his spear^ and muttering a charm, 
to preserve us from danger. We pursued our route 
to the northward, till we reached the cit^ of Glimi, 
where the Jews arc very numerous: this extraordinary 
people are an undeniable proof of the truth of pro- 
phecy, beings as the holy scriptures foretel, scattered 
amongst all nations. Most of the trade in the town^ 
between this place and St. Croix, is in their hands: 
yet they are treated like slaveSf and much despised 
bj the people of these cantons. 

We were conducted across Moimt Atlas, which is 
formed of a high chain of mountains, that separate 
Barbary from Bilidulgerid, and are alway§ covered 
with snow. We su£fered much fcom the cold, pro- 
bably feeliiig it more severely from the sudden tran- 
sition from the heat of the valleys. At about half a 
league from St. Croix, we crossed a small streani of 
very clear water^ and afterwards proceeded through a. 
thick forest; five fatiguing days were passed in going 
from Glimi to St. Croix, during which we hadlo tra- 
verse bad roads, obstructed by woods, and mountains,, 
and narrow defiles, cunning parallel to the sea. About 
eight leagues from St. Croix, we saw the ruins of a 
considerable town, but we could not gain so much 
information as its name. • St. Croix, in its present 
State, contains nothing remarkable, but it was for- 
merly one of the most commercial towns of aU ?ar«^ 
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(ary. ^fhe emperor, who founded Mogadore, trati^ 
f erred the trade of St. Croix to this place, by order- 
ing the merchants to remove thither, and left no other 
employment to the Moors of St. Croix, than fishing, 
by w hich they are chiefly maintained. 

The city of Mogadore receives its name from a 
small island, that lies to the south of it, and forms 
the security of the harbour : it is the only place where 
the Christians have full liberty of trade. ' It iiuis out 
into the sea, on a rock, and is surrounded by sand. 
It is defended, towards the harbour, by tliree strong 
batteries : the care of them is intrusted to French re> 
negadoes, in the pay of the emperor. The town has 
various inhabitants ; Christians of'cvery nation ; Jews^ 
to whom the Emperor advances a capital, and Moors 
engaged in trade. The hatee that owned me, ap» 
plied to a British merchant, to whom I related my 
story : be generously gave credit to the tale, accepted 
my draft for the sum agreed upon, which he paid to^ 
my owner, and set me and my faithful servant at li- 
berty. 

Never did I know the enjpyment of following my 
own inclination so much as at this moment. I felt 
like a new creature, and exulted in the recovery of my 
JTreedoni ; but my Joy was of short duration, for the 
governor of the town, having heard that some Chris- 
tians were arrived, sent for me and the captain of the 
ship, who was amongst the slaves, to come to his 
house. He ordered our names to be taken down by 
the Mahometan priests, and dispatched a courier t# 
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inform the emperor of our arrivah On the messen- 
ger's return we were summoned by the governor to 
the public square^ where he told us that he waa or- 
dered to repay our ransom;, and forward us, uader a 
proper escort, to the emperor, whose slaves we were. 
I was thanderstruck at this intdligence ; but, as re- 
monstrances were ineffectual, I was obliged to sab- 
mk. I had, however^ an opportunity of procuring a 
new wardrobe, by my credit with the English mer- 
chant, and a stock of such trinkets as Mere likely to 
gain the favour of the sultanas ; for nothing is obtain- 
ed in Africa without a present. We formed part of 
a numerous caravan that guarded the royal treasure, 
arising from the customs paid by foreign ships that 
put in at Mogadore. Our journey was rendered easy 
by the accommodation of mules, a privilege that wa 
owed to our belonging to the emperor. 

It was uQt long after our arrival at Morocco, be- 
fore we ^ere introduced to the r^yal presence, and 
had a more favourable reception than we might have 
expected. The emperor said, he loved the EngUsh ; 
they were an honest people : he inquired what my in- 
tentions were, in coming to his country, and seemed 
^arcely able to comprehend that any man would leave 
his connections, and encounter so many dangers, from 
the mere motive of curiosity. Finding him in such a 
favourable disposition, I offered my presents, which 
were graciously received, and so well confirmed the 
good opinion bis Moorish majesty entertained of me, 
that in a few days he gave mie my liberty^ with tfaa" 
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^ Sancho, for tny servant, and promised me guides, 
to the iKHwdaries of hid dominions, w^ienever 1 chose 
to depart. 

The city, though one of the capitals cyflfae empire, 
for ther« are three, ("Morocco, Mequinez^ and Fez\ 
has nothing to recommend it, but its gr^ extent and 
the f^al palace. It is inclosed by remarkably stroi^ 
walls, the ciroumfeKence of which is about e^t 
miles 4 Ihey areilindfied by square to\verSx si^ sur- 
rounded by » wide and deep ditoh. Ilie city has 
Atveral entrances, consisting of large double porches^ 
ta ithe Grotluc style ; the gates of which are regularly 
jskut every night. The mQa<|ue6^ which, .except the 
psidace, are the only public buildings that deserve iis^ 
ndark, are more numerous than magnificent ; one of 
them is cmiamei^ed >vith la very high square tower, 
built of stone, yyhich is a striking object at a consi- 
4^abie distance. The sli eets are narrow, dirty, and 
»rnegHlar,ftndmanyof tbe houses are vniuhabited, and. 
fatting lo« dec£Qr« Those whidi ar£ decent and re- 
.sf^ectaUie in iMr np^arance, ai;e inclosed in gardens ; 
•that of the effendi, or prime minister, is one of the 
flmndeomest in Morocco : it consists of two stories 
of well-'fumis^d apartments ; the court, into which 
ihe lower rooms open, is very neatly glazed with blue 
and white tiles, imd is adovned with a beautiful foun- 
>tain, in the cetitre. The upper apartments are con- 
nected toge&er by a broad gallery, the balustrade of 
which .is painted of different colours. It has very 
horge hot and cold bathfi^ and «very other acconuno* 
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^ition that coo be desired. A large room, adjoiiimg 

to the hcfuae, opens kito tfi^ gurden^ wbich is loier* 

ably well laid out. On tkis apartment much deco*- 

ratiofi is besto^ivvd ; the entrance is a broad ardi^ 

beantifttlly orn ame nted witfi coloured tttes, and tfie 

mihf at both ends of the apartmant^ are enfirely 

coTered with looking-glass. Rich tnrpets and vah»- 

able mirrors, intermixed with watches and clodcs, in 

glass-cases, adorn all the rooms, and display a mag* 

Bificence, by no means common in Morocco; for 

most of the houses are low, mean^ and wretdied in 

iimr appearance. The emperor's -Atttes are held 

sacred by the Moors, and in that character I gained 

admittance to every object of curiosity in lUstraphal ; 

even to the interior of the palace^, \Vhidi is an ancient 

building, surrowided by a square watl| so high as to 

exchde the oillier buildings from tiew. Its principai 

gates are constructed with Gothic arches, of hewn 

vtone, whkh lead to several open, spacious courts, 

that serve for IhaJtransaction e^f public business, or 

reviewing die troops'; through these we approached 

ihe buildings, the habitable pan of which consists of 

irregular square pavilions, some of which commutri* 

cate Willi each ollher, others are distinct, and most of 

them receive their names from tbediffiBrent tomn of 

the empire. The pnncipal pavHion is called i(ie 

Doukar, and is more properly the palace, or seraglio, 

than any of the others, as it con^ins the Harem and 

the emperor's residenoe ; foffning, altogelher, a Iniild- 

,iQg of considerable exient. The Mogadore pavilion 
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excels the rest in grandeur .and elegance. It was the 
work of Sidi Mahomet : it is a loftyi sqaaie edifice^ 
built of hewn stone, covered with varnished tiles^ of 
various colours. One of the apartments of this pai* 
vilion is a spacious room* floored with blue and white 
chequered tiling: the cieling is covered with wood, 
curiously carved and painted, and the stuccoed walls 
are ornamented with looking-glassesy and watches, 
preserved in glass-cases. 

The apartments of the empecori in general, have 
a more confined assortment of furniture than those of 
persons of inferior rank. Handsome carpets, a mat- 
trass, on the ground, covered with fine linen, a couch, 
and a couple of European bedsteads, form the chief 
articles in most of them. 

The royal gardens, within the walls of the palace, 
•f which there are several> are very neat ; they are 
planted with orange and olive trees, fancifully dispo- 
sed, intersected with streams of water, fountains,, and 
reservoirs : these,, on the outside, are large tracts 
of ground, with olive trees stsmding promiscuously, 
having four square walks, and are aurrounded with 
walls. 

I next visited the castle, which is large and ruin- 
ous : it is almost a town of itself ; tbe outer walls 
inclose a space of ground three miles in circumfer^ 
ence, and it contains a great number of inhabitants, 
who, in different departments,' are in the service of 
the emperor, and are under the direction of a part^ 
cttlar alcaide, who is independent of the governor of 
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the town. Within it is a mosque, or Moorish church, 
adorned with three balls on the top, which the Moors 
assert are of solid gold. 
* The Etcaisseria is a particular part of the town, 
where stuffs and other valuable articles are exposed 
to sale. The shops in this place are numerous, 
formed in the wails of the houses, about a yard from 
the ground, like the cobbler's stalls in London, so as 
to permit the owner to sit crosslegged : the goods 
and drawers are arranged round him in such a man- 
ner, that he can serve his customers without rising 
from his seat, whilst they stand abroad, exposed to 
the weather. These shops are common in ail the 
towns of Barbary. 

There are three markets, open every day, for the 
sale of provisions ; and two, every week, for cattle. 
ITie city is supplied with water by means of wooden 
pipes> connected with the neighbouring streams, 
which run into reservoirs, fixed to receive them. The 
Jews, who are rather numerous here, have a separate 
town to themselves,, under the charge of an alcaide, 
appointed by the emperor. The gates are regularly 
shut, every evening, at nine o'clock, after which no 
person is permitted to go in or out of the Jewdry till 
the next morning. The Jews have also a peculiar 
market, and are not suffered to enter the Moorish 
town, castle, or palace unless they are barefooted. 
Between the town and the Jewdry are several small 
pavilions, inclosed in gardens of orange trees, which 
are designed as occasional places of residence for finy 
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of the royal family^ who may happai to be at Mo* 
rocco. The situation of this city is charming, it 
stands in the midst of a beautiful valley, formed by a 
chain of mountains, on the northern side, and those 
of the Atlas, on the south and east. The country 
which immediately surrounds it, is a fertile plain, 
agreeably diversified virith clumps of palm trees and 
shrubs ; numerous small streams, which descend from 
the neighbouring niountaiiis, intersect this plain m 
different directions, and the beauty of the scene i3 
completed by the emperor's out-gardens, which con- 
fist of large inclosures of olive trees. 

The climate of Barbary is more temperate than 
those parts of Africa that are farther tulfuid, being, 
^wards the coast, refreshed by sea breezes, and de- 
fended from the east winds by the high chain of 
momitains, called Atlas, the rejection of whose snowjr 
tops tempers the air, and the streams, that descend 
from its sides, fertilize the earth. 

My stay in this city has been prolonged beypnd 
my expectation, for, being at full liberty to proceed 
where I please, and receiving great indulgence from 
the emperor, who has taken a particular liking to 
we, 1 reserved to wait for the protection of some tra- 
ders, who will shortly set out for Grand Cairo, by 
way of the Northern States, when I am advised to 
assume the appearance of a Mahometan, and travel 
lA the charactei* of a merchant, as the surest precau* 
tion £»r safety. Havii^iieen always accustomed to 
'the daylight of truth,! abhor the darkness of dissi- 
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Diulatiou, and cannot recondite myself, without diffi- 
culty, to such a disguise. 

The country I am now in was tte ancient Mauri- 
tania : it has been successively conquered by the Ro- 
mans, the Vandals, and the Sarcens, whose descend* 
ants are ihe Moors, a degenerate race, who are tyrants 
when they rule, and slaves when they obey. Th« 
government of Morocco is despotic : the will of the 
emperor is a law^ from which there is no appeal, ii^ 
both church and state. Tiie property and the ci*n* 
sciences of his subjects are equally at bis command . 
When a rich man dies, be appoints himself his heir, 
leaving to his fEnnily, for their support, only such a 
saail portion as he chuses to spare ; and he claims 
a right, as the successor of the prophet, to explain all 
matters, concerning religiton.: his decisions are, there* 
forci enforced by a proclamation through the provin* 
ces of the empire, which are received with implicit 
obedience. From the unjust sources of bribery, ex- 
tortion, and confiscation, this prince collects a consi- 
derable revenue, to which he is not ashamed to add, 
that which arises from piracy; as a number of cor- 
ses are s^t out, from hit ports, for the purpose of 
taking vessels from Christian states, whether envies 
or friends; the property on board is seized, and the 
meu sold a« slaves, lUiless redeemed by a ransoiEn 
that will satisfy the aviurice of ^tbeir masters. Some 
of these unliappy persona, who liave »o b«|>es ai 
ever recovering tibeir libextgr, for the fake of obtaining 
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better treatment, turn Mahometans^ and are tbeif 
called renegadoes. 

The Moors of Morocco will affojrd a fair speci- 
men of their brethren who inhabit the other cilie» of 
Barbary, but differ considerably, in their customs, 
from those who lead a pastoral life, or inhabit the 
mountains. Their houses, as I have already said, are 
mean in appearance; the rooms are generally on the 
ground floor, and whitened . on the outside. The 
roofs are quite flat, and serve as verandos for th6 fe- 
male part of the family, who often sit there for the 
benefit of the air. 1 paid a visit yesterday to a Moor, 
who has promised to convey my letters to Mogadore. 
Some account of my reception will give you a tolera- 
bly correct idea of the interior of most qf their 
dwellings. The best apartments beisg always placed 
behind, £ was introduced into a stable, where I was 
detained till the women had time to get out of the 
way. I was then conducted into a square court, pa- 
ved with blue and white chequered tiling, with a 
fountain in the centre, which refreshes the air of four 
long, narrow rooms, without windows, that open with 
folding doors into the court. These doors are painted 
^ in chequers of various colours: the Moors are par- 
tial to these coloured squares; all imitations of men 
or animals being forbidden by the Mahometan reli^ 
gion. None of the^chambers have fire*places; and 
their food is dressed, in the court y^d, in an earthen 
stove, heated with charcoal. The master of the house 
received me, sitting crosslegged and barefooted, on a 
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mattrasSy covered with fine white liuen, which, a uar- 
TOW piece of carpet and lookingi^Iasses excepted, 
formed the whole of the furniture in the room. In 
another apartment I observed the skins of lions and 
tigers, hung up, by way of ornament; muskets and 
sabres adorned a third ; but, as for domestic acconk- 
ntpdations, such as- we enjoy in Europe, they have no 
idea of them. Every man is allowed to have four 
wives, and as many more as he pleases, who do not 
bear that tide. 

The ladies in Morocco seldom go abroad^ and, so 
private are their lives, that a husband, of a barbarous 
disposition, may exercise great cruelty towards his 
wives, without a possibility of redress. Those only 
who have male children have any security for kind 
treatment; as a Moor dare not behave ill to the mor 
tber of his son. . 

There is no distinctioa of rank, but that conferred 
by office; and so capricious is the will of the sove« 
reign, that, in the same hour, a prime minister may 
be reduced to obscurity, and a man of inferior con- 
dition raised to the highest offices of the state. I 
bear/j an extraordinary instance of these suddtn re- 
verses of fortune, which displays the Moorish xharac- 
ter in its true light 

One of their emperors attached himself to a friend, 
who had been bred up with him from his infancy, 
and, when he came to the throne, made him his only 
confident. Such favour at court soon es^cited jealousy. 
The prince's ear was poisoned with insinuations of 
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this man's soibittoii> and^ in order to get rid erf him, 
at an easy rate, }ie offered him a government, ift a 
distant province, nnder the pretence, diat his equity 
and wisdom virontd restore the people,. who had bieen 
disaflfoded, to their aHegiance. He made no .other 
objection Id ihe enq^sfor's appointment, than the ne- 
cesdty of serration from his beloved sovereign, who, 
with the meanest dissimulation, pretended to reooiw 
etle the loss of his society, by the pleasufe of his pro- 
motion. He conducted himself so well in his new 
office, that be gained the applause of the whole pro- 
vince, and on^e more stirred up die envy of the ma- 
lignant, by his popularity. He was accused of «n 
evil design, in gaining the hearts of the people; th^ 
weak monarch listened to the vile sugg^rfion, that he 
intended to cause a revolt, in order to bedome inde- 
pendent. He was recalled, and, without having an 
opportunity of asserting his innocence, was immured 
in a corn magazine fifteen yemv, dmost starved in the 
midst of plenty; for be was allowed but one meal a 
day; at the end of (fats |otag period, his son distin- 
guished himself, in suppressing a rebellion, in which 
be received several wounds, whilst fighting in defence 
of the emperor. This pious sou asked no other re- 
ward for bis services, than the liberation of his father 
from a prison, where he had languished, for so long 
a time, unheard of and forgotten. The request awa- 
kened the affection of the emperor, who, astonished 
to find that his oh) friend was still alive, ordered his 
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immediate release, and restored him, not only to his 
former honours, but to his confidence and friendship. 

The dress of the Moors consists of a ahirt and 
linen drawers, aiid an upper garment, made of cotton 
in saromer, and cloth in winter, called a caftan. When 
they 50 abroad, they cover themsdves with a haiclr, or 
kmd of long cloak, composed of a mixture of white 
wool and cotton, or cotton and siU:. 

The Moorish women seldom leave the faoose; but, 
when they do, are always veiled. On these occasions, 
they appear in very costly clothes ; their shift is of 
fine linen, handsomely embroidered on the bosom with 
gold, A rich caftan of cloth, stuff, or velvet, worked 
ih gold, and several folds of gauze, striped with gold 
and silk, round the head, fastened behind, so that the. 
fringes, intermingled with their tresses, descend as low 
as the waist, to which tfiey frequently add a broad 
riband, embossed with gold and pearls, which en- 
circle the head in the form of a diadem. 

It is plain thai ideas of beauty are not everywhere 
tbe same : delictity of shi^ is despised ho-e : no 
woman being esteemed handsome who is not grossly 
fat Great pains are taken to render young women 
corpulent, by stuflbig them with bails of nourishing 
forced meat with as much regularity as we bolt bar- 
ley-meal down the throats of turkies. The women 
are fond of trinkets, such ^s earrings, rings, lind 
bracelets, which they wear o^ their ancles as well as 
their wrbts. They frequently dye their eyebrows and 
eyelashes witfi a preparation, that adds to the late of 
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their eyes, without increasing the beauty of their coun* 
tenance. 

The principal manufactures of Morocco are the 
stuff of which the haicks are made ; silks chequered 
with cotton, carpeting, beautiful matting, made of the 
palmetto, or wild palm tree, coarse paper, cordovan, 
commonly called Morooco leather, gunpowder, of an 
inferior quality, and tabby, a composition of mortar 
and very small stones, beaten tight in a wooden case, 
and suffered to dry, when it forms a substance, as du- 
rable as the solid rock. Their chief edifices are built 
of this material, which far excels the' best brick work. 
As they have no pumps, and few springs, many of the 
lower classes gain a livelihood by bringing water in 
skins from the neighbouring rivers, and selling it to 
the inhabitants: these skins are tarred, to prevent 
their leaking, which gives the water such a disagree* 
able taste, that is hardly to be drunk by those unused 
to it. 

They have no other conveyance for men or goods 
but camels, mules, or asses, wheel carriages being 
never used. They are very regular -in their meals. 
Very soon after daybreak breakfast commences, 
which genierally consists of flour and water, not 
thicker than a cream, flavoured with ap herb, that 
gives it a yellow hue ; the men and women eat sepa-^ 
rat«ly; and the children, brought up with great dis- 
tance towards their parents, are not suffered to par^ 
take of the repast till they have finished. Iliey 
always wash before and after eating, which is very 
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necessary^ bec^iuse they have neither knives nor forks^ 
bat use spoons^ or thrust their fingers into the dish, 
which is mostly filled with Cooscoosoo''^, a mixture, 
composed of meal, made into a paste, dressed in the 
vapour of boiling soup, in a vessel resembling a 
steamer, full of holes at bottom, placed over the 
saucepan in wfaS^h the meat is stewed. Tl>is is a 
iavourite dish with all ranks, and is often eaten with 
milk or butter. 

llie streets, in fine weather, are frequently crowded 
with parties sitting crosslegged, in circles, on mats or 
carpets, before the doors of their houses, conversing, 
smoking, or playing at draughts. 

All things being ready for our departure, I left the 
city of Morocco, in company with several merchants^ 
each attended with one or more slaves, two guides 
that 1 hired for the journey, and Sancho, without ha- 
ving fully satisfied my curiosity relating to the man-f 
ners of the inhabitants; but, in my progress through 
the country, I expect that my observation will enable 
me to obtain farther information. 

You will smile at^ the simplicity of oui* prepara- 
tioQS for so long a journey, when you hear that a 
wooden bowl and a copper pot formed the whole 
of my kitchen, utensils: the first served me for 
a dish, the last to cook my food.. Not being aware 
that we should continue our route till night, without 
halting to take refreshment, by noon, I felt faint from 
hunger, when. I perceived the richest merchants io 

* THis word if ipelt\^ahoai«)j by different tutkora. 
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this eompanj gnawing a diy biscuit and some onions, 
^ hint by which I did not fail to profit tl^ next day. 
As soon as we arrived at the resting piace for the 
night, some of the drivers and slaves dug a hole in the 
sands to serve for a fireplace, whilst others went in 
search of wood and three stones, intended for a grate 
to support the cauldron, in which they prepared lOur 
»food. Notwithstanding the rudeness of our iq[»para» 
tus, we ate a hearty meal, which, with a few hotxrs 
aleep, greatly refreshed us. ' 

Nothing material occurred till we reached the city 
' of Mequinez, where the opportunity of resting our cat* 
tie and laying in afresh stock of provisions was niot 
neglected The ser^ity of the air induces the emperor 
to pass much of his time here. The Jews, as at Mo- 
rocco, are restrained to a particular part of the city, 
appropriated to their use, where they are under the 
protectit)n of an alcaide, or magistrate, to defend 
them from the insults of the people, who otherwise 
Aveuld ill-treat and plunder them, and they would not 
dare to resent the injury, as it is death for a Jew to 
curse or lift up his hand against a Moor. 

Hie streets are very narrow, and scarcely any witt- 
doWd to be seen, unless litrie holes, to peep through, 
deserve that name; yet the bouses are good, ahd bi!ult 
npon m plan very similar to that I described at Mb- 
rocco; Tie palace is guarded by several hundreds 
of black eunuchs, who are neatly dressed, and wear 
iLnives add scimetars, covered with lierought silver.-^ 
Very near tbeci^ stands a N^[fo town^ that trovers 
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as much ground as Mequiaez, but the houses are 
neidier so high nor so well built The iuhabitanta 
are all black, or of a dark tawpj colour : thejr furnidi 
recnitts for the soldiers H'ho guard the emperor'e 

On renewiug our jouroey, we set forward, ki u 
north-easterly direction, and, having entered the kiag- 
domof Fez, proceeded towards the cgpUal, betiipng 
the s%ine naine. I observed the country, lo msmj 
places, IB populoMs and fertile, producbg citrons, le^ 
91QIIS, (HTsuiges, dates, idmonds, olives, figs, raisins, su-* 
gar, hooey, flax, cotton, and com in abundance, with 
ptenty of feed for camels, oxen, sheep, and horaeS| 
which are eatoemed to excel those of all Barbary^ 

Findiog Fax a place of considerable magnitude, 
containing many objects worth a stranger's notice, I 
determined to remain there till the departure of the 
carravan to Mecca; with which I could travel with 
moie gecunij than with my pwn servants only. The 
neigbbouriBg country is pleasant and fertile, but, in 
many parts, abandoned to the liberality of nature^ 
awing to the oppression of the government, which 
leaves no man sure of his own property: in conse- 
quence, the peofje seclude themselves from observa* 
tioa, and cultivate no moie land than ii necessary for 
their support* 

The sitnation of the city is truly singuliv : it lies 
in the bottom of x vaUeji sunronaded by little bilk; 
the decliskies nre divided into gardens, planted with 
all trees^ orange shrubs and ptfaqr fjwt trees; a river 
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meanders along the descent, and turns a number of 
mills, which disperse the refreshing stream in abun- 
dance to all the gardens; and to almost every house. 
We entered the city by a road that traverses these 
gardens in a serpentine direction, and were delighted 
vrith the prospect of the rich amphitheatre they pre- 
sent. 

The houses are built of brick or stone, and are 
adorned, on the outside, with fine mosaic work, or 
tiles, like those of Holland. The roofs are flat, and 
in summer the owners frequently pass the night upon 
fhem. The apartments mostly inclose a court, con- 
taining a fountain, and have a communication with 
each other, by means of piazzas and galleries. The 
pillars that support them are of marble, or of brick 
covered with glazed tiles, with arches between. The 
tiniberwork is carved and painted with gay colours, 
and most of the rooms have marble cisterns of water. 
Some of the great men build towers over their hou- 
ses, several stories high, from whence they have ik 
fine prospect all over the city. 

The mosques, of differeut sizes, ar6 numerous, and 
and some of them extremely magnificent. The prin- 
cipal one is of a prodigious size, and has a very high 
tower, from the top of which the people are sum- 
moned to prayers. Except on the south side, it is 
surrounded by long colounades of pillars, and lighted 
at night with nine hundred lamps. Along the walls 
are seven pulpits, from which the doctors of the law 
instruct the people. The bumess of the priest is ; 


only to read prayers, and distribute alms to the poor^ 
for wbich there are large revenues provided. They 
hold Friday as a sabbath, >vhen labour is suspended ; 
but^ after their devotions are performed in the mosques, 
they freely indulge in diversions of various kinds. 
Besides two colleges, of which I shall speak more 
particularly, there are several hospitals, and at least a 
hundred public baths, many of which are handsome 
edifices. 

Fez was built, in the end of the eighth century, by 
Edris, a descendant of Mahomet and of AIi,.and is 
therefore, regarded by the Moers as a sacred city. It 
also became a seat of learning: no expence has been 
spared in adorning their colleges* One of them has 
a hundred rooms, besides a magnificent hail. In thb 
there is a great marble vase, full of water, adorD^d 
with, marble pillars, of various colours, finely polish* 
ed. The capitals are gilt, and the roof shines with 
gold,, azure, and purple, and the walls ai*^ inscribed 
with Arabic verses, in gold ch aracters ; but learning 
has greatly declined since this grand college was built, 
though the schools of Fez still maintain a degree of 
reputation, that attracts scholars from distant parts. 

On the he^ht, above the old town, in a plain of 
great natural fertility, stands New Fez, fiuely situated, 
and enjoying excellent air; some Moorish families 
reside th^re, but the greater number of the iQhabit^ 
ants are Jews. 

I have found more civilization amongst the Moors 
b^e than at Morocco, yet much ignorance and intor 
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t«rati£e prevail. They are fond of aatrology; of 
course^ the slaves of superstition and credulity. But 
they are not destitute of logeDuity/ as appears by 
their manufactures of silk, gauzes, embroiderf, and 
jitaining leather. From what I have seen of tbem^ 
they deserve bat little confidence, having a very im- 
perfect notion of that uprightness of character, 00 
highly valued in Europe. 

On the morning fixed for leaving Fez, our com« 
f any was collected together a little before sunrise, by 
tke monotonous sound of a kettIe*druiQ, witb vtdkfh 
{torn our sheik"^, for marctiing. In our fint diay'ii 
journey we skirted the foot of that long ridgaof emi^ 
laences, so welt known to Ihe aiietenta under Hm 
name of Mount Alias. I waa sulrprised to find it kv> 
^ior iti height to the Alps. It consists «f a mnn* 
ber of hilts, ftom fouv to six hundred yards bigh^ 
sometimes broken by reeky pvecipieea that out-top 
the rest, and covered widi groves of 'fruit and focwt 
trees, with mud-waUed cottages of ike Kabyles ki- 
lervening. 

The second day we entered the kingchMa of Al- 
giers, which is ix>w governed by an absolute monarcb, 
called a Dey, who pays no other tribute to the Porte, 
than a certain number of boys, or y^utha^ accompi^* 
nied by rich presents, sent annus^y* This country 
was anciently Numidia, and reduced to a Roman 
province >y Julius Caesar; and, after submiflii^ to 
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several maslerft^ waa finally subdued bj the Saraceusr 
We taated the waters of the Salt Rivefi and found it 
had not retained this nawey for so qmiii^ ^geHj wide* 
servedly ; for, though babk recoqcilea the Arabi ta 
its flavour, we thought it very disagreeaUe. Tbe Sl- 
oan Calla iiito the Salt River, aud {glides, in beautifid 
windings, through this fruitful district It miis on the 
banks ot this stream that the elder Barbarossa aaade 
his last eifoit to retard tbe pur8uit of his enemies^ by 
strewing the ground with his Ueasures, but widiout 
success; for, coatemiaing tbe snarej the Spanfamda 
overtook faim> and delivered his subjects from tbit 
monster of cruelty aud deceit. 

Tremesenj or TIemsaiii is the capital of tbe pro* 
vioce bearing the same name: it stands.below a range 
of rocky precipices, and has few objects ^at deserve 
remembrance, except a large square basou, of Moor* 
ish workmanship, supposed to have been a reservoir^ 
to contain wa^er, in case pf a siege. 

The ciiy of Oran is strongly fortified by nature 
and art, and well supplied with water. Several 
handsome ch«robes, and other edifices, built by the 
Spaaiards, in tbe Roman style, still remain. 

Five nailes from the seacoaat are the salt pits of 
Afzow, which, under a fuee government, would be 
an inexhaustible source of wealth to the neighbour- 
hood. 

MiBty-Oanntn is a city buUt in the form of a the- 
atre, fiicing 4)e sea, and backed by a range of hills; 
abowt fifteen miles from this town we crosised the 
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ShelliO "which is one of the largest rivers of the king- 
dom of Algiers. 

Shershell^ formerly celebrated for its steel maou- 
facture^ was overthrown by an earthquake : its ruins 
bear ample marks of ils ancient grandeur. Fine pil- 
lars^ capacious cisterns^ and beautiful mosaic pave« 
ments, abound here, and cover an extent of ground 
e^al to that of Carthage. It was supplied with 
water by a noble aqueduct^ several fragments of 
which are still to be seen in the neighbouring valleys, 
which are of extreme fertility. Peaches, apricots, and 
other ten^ting fruits, invite the hand of the traveller, 
whilst diversified prospects charm his eye, and would 
rend.er his journey delightful, were not his fedrs eicci* 
ted by the continual apprehension of robbers and 
assassins. Piund<^r is the fashion of the country. 
The sovereign and his officers deece the people, and- 
they, to indemnify the loss, cheat and rob those who 
are uiiable to defend themselves. 

On a mountainous part of the seacoast, I was struck- 
by the appearance of a singular monument, called the 
Sepulchre of the Christian Women; but, from its an- 
tiquity, it is more probable that it was the bursting . 
place of the Numidian kings. It b of a circular 
form, resembling a pyramid, and, as near as. I can. 
conjecture, a hundred feet high. 

We now approachf d the capital of the kingdom, 
Algiers, surnamed, in tho Arabic, the Warlike; which 
it deserves, from having braved the greatest powers 
of Europe for several ages; though, in the present 
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ifflproYed state of military science, it could make bot 
a weak defence against a regular siege. The envi- 
rons of this city are eminently beautiful ; consisting of 
hills and valleys, covered with the white country 
houses of the wealthy citizens, surrounded by gardens, 
luxuriantly planted with fruit trees and shrubs, wa- 
tered with rivulets, and commandii^ a fine prospect 
of the sea* 

The city is built on the declivity of a hill, by the 
seaside..; rising in the form of an amphitheatre^ one 
street above another, the roofs of the houses being 
flat and white, strike a stranger's eye with a singular 
sppearace at a distance. All the streets are narrow 
bujt one, which conteina the shops of the principad 
merchants, and b the market for com and other com- 
modities. The walls, though high, would be a poor 
defence against cannon balls. The chief supply of 
water (an important aiticle in this sultiy climate) is 
fron) a spring, conveyed by pipes to a great number 
of fountains, to each of which a bowl is fixed, for the 
use of passengers, between whom there is no distincr 
tion, except, tliat a Turk is first served, and a Jew. 


. There are five gates, that ar^ shut at simset, and 
seven forts without the gate, well supplied with great 
guns. The mosques are numerous, and some of 
tbem large. Besides three principal colleges, there 
are many inferior schools. The houses are built 
much in the same style as those at Fez and. Morocco. 
The population is computed to amount to a hundred 
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Ib^HMm^ p^rsoii^ of «dimn fiw Iboijaaaid feoNltwive 
said to be Jews. Tbe maiinen of the people iaeUDC 
"to those •€ thfeTfiirltiBy wbkb muy beatmliiil]ed.to their 
interc0ur«e with the soldibry, who are all of that na- 
tion, a^d who domitieer, with uBiimited lyrannj^ over 
itte Moors. They are foi^ of bathing, and haws se- 
parate public bagniofi^ for men nod women. 

At meals, the Algerines sit, crosslegged, roniid a 
stable, four koches high, aiid msencitirer knives nor 
forks. Before they bsgiii, every one utters this ej^ 
etilation^ ^' In the name of God.'' When dbe repast 
is #msbedy a slave poofs vvater >over their faands^ and 
they afterwards wash tbeir months. Water, liferbet, 
4SnA <Doffee are tb^ir nsoal beverage, wine being (or- 
bidden by their religion, though some of the leaet 
scnipnloas will take cofodus libaUmis in priiMe. 

The dey is elected, in a nmmltuons astemidy of 
/miU^iry cfi^ers, called the Douwan, whene Ihey ex* 
press their disapprobs^n by bideons gix>wlings. 

Hie reign of tbe new sovereign generally commen* 
tces by putting those to dea4i who exposed his^ elecf 
tion, and as he has been raised to the throne by tu- 
mults and bloodshed, he has no security in the affec- 
tion of his subjects, and moat frequently is deprived 
i)f his power by revolt and treachery, and pays tbe 
forfeit of his crimes by an tmlimel^ death. The spi- 
rit of the government is tyrannic and ferocions, and 
tbe punishment of criminals extremely crael. Their 
foreign trade is carried oo by tbe Cor8anr8,wiio> either 
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by tniffiiQ qr piriiey^ wpply 4i6 coaotiY wMi a (reM 
vwi^y pf «ia«m£ficUired food« and dher artkUs. 

l!%e l^M^gdom «f Algiera k divkied into lliiee pnK 
viiiQfs; the eastern, which is (he most considerable; 
the wesliein; and the souUiern, where the pe<^e live 
HfMly in tent«w 

The wbabiiants are caoqMsed of a mixture of dif«> 
fcreat nations^ but the Moors and Acabs «re thenpK>9t 
oumerow* Jh^ifh Christens^ Turks^and Berebers^ a 
distiacl wmcfif of unceiuift osigm, aubdivid^ into many 
tribes. The genei^ity of the people are tolerablj 
&ir« and those of the Jugher fanisa sufiiN' their beaid 
to fjrow^ and wear clothes of nary rich mateiiab. Tb^ 
Moorish ladies are mostly irery handsome; but the 
iyrahiafli women^ who work extsemeiy hard, and ace 
exposed to the sun^ ha^ eoarae features and swartiqr 
eempleaions. The custom of tiogiqg their eyelid% 
with lead ore, gives a pecttUariity to the ooutitenancea 
of the female Moors, aad is of the most remote antft>- 
quity, like the rest of dieir fashions and habits^ which. 
never «hange. 

When 41 fia^oB. dies, the corpse is carried to a 
mos^e, and aftorwai^ds swcompanied to the grave by 
the greatest pait of the congiegalion. The processioa 
is not attended with that solemnity that iaaerals are 
with tis» thrjT proceed as fast as ihey can, singing verses, 
seleOed (fom the Koran* The femide rehitions; for 
two or duree months, visit the. grave onoe .a week, to 
hmeiit 4Mid perform oertain ceremonies. A few per>- 
900% excepted, who a»e iatesr^d. within the sanctuasies 
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of their Marabutts^ or holy men,, the dead are depo- 
sited, at a small distance from their towns and villages^ 
in a piece of ground allotted to the purpose. Each 
family has a separate portion of it walled in for their 
own use. An upriglit stone is placed at the head 
and foot of every grave, inscribed with the name of 
the deceased, and the space between them is either 
planted with flowers, bordered with stone, or paved 
with tiles. The graves of the rich are frequently dis- 
tinguished by cupolas, or vaulted chambers, which are 
kept clean, whitewashed^ and beautified, according to 
the rank of the possessor. The contract of marriage 
is setded by the parents of the young people, who 
take each other without any previous acquttntance. 
The only ceremony that passes between them is^ 
drinking out of each other's hands. The fathers agree 
upon the saddock* and presents to be given to the 
bride. In this we may trace the same custom, as in 
the days of Abraham, when the steward presented the 
bracelets and ear«rings to Rebecca. The marrii^e 
gift of a lady of rank, in Algiers, generally consists of 
a gold and silver sannah, which is an ornament for 
the head, two sets of ear-rings, bracelets^ and shackles 
for her ancles \ a gold chain, half a dozen rich vests, 
and several female slaves. 

The short stay of the caravan was unfavourable to 

the forming acquaintances, or making mysdf familiar 

with the manners of the people. Our course was iu 

rected towards the east, through the mpst consider- 

* A ia» of money settled on tlic bride by the bridefreDm. 
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ftble of the three Algerine proVinees* We soon left 
the seacoasty which is rocky and moiintiinous; neurit 
aa far as Cape Bon. 

The port of Boojeiah is a large fortified place, and 
carries on a considerable trade m oil, wax, and agri- 
cultural tools, made of the iron that is dug out of the 
neighbouring mountains. After paasii^ through this 
place, we soon left the seacoast, the rocky precipicea of 
which are intersected with several large rivers. The 
shores of one of these, distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the Great River, is inhabited by a savage tribe 
of the Kabyles, \i4o live in caves, which they have! 
either scooped out of the rocks, or found ready for 
their purpose : they are of a cruel disposition, and are 
partly supported by the plunder of vessels that are 
wrecked on the coast. 

The ruins of cities and magnificent temples, that 
are spread through various parts of this country, r^* 
mind the traveller of those times when it was subject 
to the Romans^ particularly at Tezzonte, where part 
of an amphitheatre, the front of an lonic temple, and 
fragments of several of the gates, are still to be seen* 
Cirta, or Constantina, is the capital of the province : 
it stands on an insulated promontory, inaccessible on 
all sides but <Hie, which joins llie main land. The view 
from this eminence is delightful, conunanding a vast 
extent of vales, mountains, and rivers. It was sup^ 
plied wilh water, in ancient times, by a noble aque- 
duct,* great part of which is yet standing, with many 
huge cidterns; that received the salubrious stream. 
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The remMM of tbo hiMge ^betf, 4bftCit hm a wty 
gnuRl.8trucUKni, being racUy oraniAQifted wkb ¥aii««M 
devices. The Rummel, rushing, from ils subleu*- 
nesB didonely fonnkt a cfttflimel betit ef«i ik» biglest 
part of the pfomoMlpry^ Mfbewce cr»Nwebl^ with the 
faacbori^ of fomer agesi coBliQiie to be ibr^umfaeAd** 
long into the liver. 

At a few miles easlwitfd fioni the city^ we found 
several Jbot springs, that sulipljr what tbe natives cell 
the Encfaftiited Baths ; «»d| ve^y oear diewi Qtbers of 
inteose coldiiess^ It is said that the inhabitants of 
Znh, a district to the southward^ are fond of dc^ 
flesh, a taste for which their aocestofs^ the Carthage* 
nians, were equally remarkable. . . 
1 Aftear journeying for some days, ^eenlef ed die i\»f^ 
dom of Tunis, which is a republic undor tbQ proteo<- 
tion of the Turk8> sAd pays a sti|Niklafl trib«ite to the 
beshaw, who resides in the capital. The business #£ 
the state is coaducted by a divao^ or couaoil of great 
men, of which die dey is the pre^dent 
: The first tpwu Qf.aoKe, at wtnch we b^hedi was 
Biser ta^ aituafeed U the bottoni of a laige gulph : it 
was fManerly one of the mpst cen^BMidioQS harboury 
ki the north of Africa, but it is now so. choked up 
With sandy as to admit none livA nmM vessel^. 

The onlyreanaios I cpiild find of the aoQiedt.Uticai 
a place rendered fam6«e h(f the death of Cato, wer^ 
seaHored fragments of ebl waii% ^ .lasge:|i%^e|)i|jaV 
eistemsto receive the watery and sim^ar tsaceaof 
Qlber buildicigs*. . N^b^^ jiia^ t^ dayastatipns of 
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TiTil of banfenMl Rome. A few fnias tell wlneie tt 
stood: tilt diief of tlrase it, the oiagmfiQeot Aqueduct, 
wfaicb in 8cime pkce9 is still eadre, and sbows it to 
haiYe been a -work of great grandeur and utitit}^. 

Leaving the. mekncholj iinecka of thia ftmotts 
cityy we passed aome aak pits^ and soon after reaolied 
tbe ToauA of the lake, conattNiicating iviih the set, 
npon the shore of which the city of Tunis is built. 
This large pteceof water bapleasant object, cspeeidlly 
when k is wsited hj wunerotts flocks of the rose^xH 
bored flamingo^ It abounds with nsnllcta, that eauel 
most in sise and flavour: the people press. and dry 
die roes of this fish, and esteem than a great delicacy. 

Tunis stands, iqion a rising ground, along tlie west- 
em bank of die lake : it is surrounded by lakes and 
marshes, wUoh would probably render it vecy un- 
healthy, w«re iNUt their baneful effscts counteracted 
hj tbe purifying qualities of maslic, myrtle, loseasary, 
and other aromatic plants^ which grow in auch ahun- 
dsince^ that they heat the ovenaand bagnios with tfaeni>; 
sod, whilst diey are burning, tbe very air is peiituned 
%ith their fragrance. It cannot be compased wkh 
Algiers, either for size or buildings; but tlie jnannera 
of the idhaMtants^e more ctviliaed than the Algeriiies. 

Every part of this country is classic ground : we 
passed a town, now called Rhodes, bttilt near the 
qpot where the patriotic Reguhis defeated the Car«- 
thagenians. 
' Nabtil h ft dni^^ag, imdtistrions plRce^ mucb oele- 
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brated for its potteries. From hence we travelled, 
for a few leagues, along a raffed road, delightfully 
shaded with olive trees, till we came to Hamam-et, 
or the City of wild Pigeons; an appellation, most 
probably, derived from the abundance of those birds 
that breed in the neighbouring cli£b. 

On the plains bearing the same name, I observed 
numerous flocks of that elegant species of crane, call- 
ed the demoiselle. Here stands a large mausoleum, 
of a cylindrical form ; but to whose memory it was 
erected I could not learn, though I conjecture that it 
was intended to perpetuate the name of some illus- 
trious Roman. Fragments of the magnificences of 
that people being scattered all over this country, spe- 
cimens of these remains offer themselves almost daily 
to my notice; for we seldom pass a town, that does 
•not occupy a spot where diese tuiiversal conquerors 
have left their vestiges : in some, nothing more than 
heaps of loose stones, with here and there a Latin 
inscription, are to be seen: in others, broken pillars, 
cornices and entablatures; some unmutilated granite 
pillarb, of great beauty, at Gaba, have escaped the ra- 
vages of Moors and Arabs ; but this is an uncommon 
instance. 

. The eastern coast of the kingdom of Tunis, aloDg 
which our sheik directed our way, is generally dry 
and sandy; but it produces olive trees iu the greatest 
perfection: the palm and the date likewise abound 
here. 
Wealthy people entertain their guests^ on particu- 
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bf occasibns/such as a marriage, east, or a^ christen- 
ii^, with the honey of the palm tree, M'hich is esteemed 
a great delicacy y and is procured at the price of sacrifi- 
cing the whole tree^ In order to obtain it, they cut off 
the head or crown, and scoop the top of the trunk in- 
to the shape of a bason, into which the sap rises, and,r 
for nearly the first fortnight, yields three or four quarts 
a day; after this it gradually diminishes, till the joicea 
of the tree are entirely consumed, and it is no longer 
valuable, but for timber, or firewood. -The liquor 
is sweeter than honey ; but, when long kept, grows 
tart, and acquires an intoxicating quality, which the 
natives do not fail to improve, by distil iation. 

The principal trade of many of the villages of the 
interior, consists in dates, which they eychange for* 
wheat, barley, linen, and other commodities. Some-' 
tioies they purchase slaves with this fruit, giving two 
or three quintals of dates for a man. How degrading 
to human nature is such a tra£Bc! 

The Ca-poudia is a narrow strip of land, which 
stretches^itself a great way into the sea, upon the 
very point of it are the ruins of the city built by the 
Emperor Justinian, and a high round watch-tower, 
which, with two others, at proper distances, serves as 
a beacon to ships approaching this dangerous coast. 

The mhabitants of Sfaz early on a good trade, in 
oil and Imen^ and, f/om the indulgence of their go« 
vemors, enjoy the fruits of their industry in greater 
security than many of their unhappy countiymen, 
who groan under the iron rod of oppression^ 
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c^ail {MToduc^ the lotut tree m abunAtiiee; 
Tb^ inhabittnts are very food of the fruity which 
taiies like gkigerbreed^ and 1$ sold ki all die markeU 
of the soiitherb prDvino^* The al*faennah is a slurub 
that is cultivated chiefly fbf profit, though the odoii- 
C^rous fragraocei and its cluatecs of beautiful flonreret 
■ligbh entide lit lo a place in any garden, as an om^ 
nest. The leaves cf this phmt, when driaS aed re« 
daced to powder, bring a good price, being in great 
wquest amongst tbe African ladies^ for ticging their 
lips, hail*, bands^ aadieet of a tawsy, safiron colour, 
nvhichi i» the estimation of their adinirers, i^eaitly 
heightens their beauty. 

The Tunueana have no taste for omamental gar- 
dening: they dispose of the various prodoctioiis of 
this fio-tile climate* without order of attmiton to f£* 
feet. The palm, tbe lotus, die al-faenuafa, the date, 
the olive, tbe almciid, the poniegrauate» the fig, the 
vine, the orange, and the lemon gro^v together in the 
greatest conTuakai, in the midst of beds of cabbages 
or lumip% and aoaaettmes in patches of whe^ or haiv 
ley* 

The soil is strongly impregnailed with salt, as is evi« 
deni by tbe brackish taale of the vraler in general, 
and Ihe msmerona salt springs and momtainB of this 
mineral that are found in different parts ^ the coun- 
try: the frequency of eardiquBkesl^ads ane to suppose 
dmt thensi afo iibe«riae sHeahausltble stores ef sn^^bmr^ 
qttre^ and odier iadmnnxij^le sidis^UKes, beneath tha 
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Mr bee of ikt eMth^ that amUeiaiy get tenty^and over- 
turn everj thing that opposes them. 

Tripoli^ Vfhidk we now entered^ was formerly dig- 
nified wkh the nani9 of a kii^dom ; but, at the pre* 
sent Cime^ is only a repfublic^ suligect to the Ottoman 
Porle^ nnder the government of a dey^ who is not 
abec^te; for be is iiaUe to tbe eootrol of a Turkish 
bashaw^ who receives bit aotfaorily from the Grand 
Sgnior, and is empowensd to levy tales on tbe peo* 
pie. 

Hie (tiet of llie €ouQll*y^ the manners of its inba> 
biianls, and tbe produce, so nearly resemble those of 
Turns and Aigiecs, that a minute description of them 
would be only a repe^on of what I have ah^ady 
said, I shall, theiefore, pass over ^ia part of nay 
journey, tiH I reach the capital city, betuing the name 
of tbe repuMtc : it is of pretty considerable extent, 
and is protected by a castl^ and a fort. Besides Ae 
defence of a wall, which enn^bunds it, tbe soil of the 
ne^hbouring country is diy and sandy. 

Tbis-eity has undergone several revolutions: it was 
taken by Charles V. of Spain, who settled the knights 
of Maha in it; but they were overpowered and dri-^ 
ven away, by the Turks, in 1551. It is dimintshed 
in poWer and opuleuce from Ae prosperity of former 
timea; yet it «&1 carriee on a considerable trawls in 
staffs. Saffron, corn, oil, wool, dates, ostrich fesfthers> 
and ekins; but the principal aitiele of commerce is 
the Qiristian slarea taken by the Corsairs, upon whom 
«b«y set a very hi^ ransomi or rteder Aem pro- 
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fltable^ by employii^ them in laboriofU vorkA, aft 
home. 

After halting a sufficient tinier in the city of Tri- 
poliy to refresh our camels and provide a fredi stock 
of provisions and water^ the caravan was again set ia 
motion: continuing our route eastward* we, entered 
the dry^ ^ndy distriet of Barca, which i$ little better 
than a desert, especially towards the middle. The 
Arabic name is very descriptive of it, . signifying the 
Desert of Whirlwinds. It divides Tripoli from 
Egypt, and a dreary waste we found it, almost desti- 
tute of water or vegetation. In the peigbbpucliopd 
of the villages, we saw, occasionally, a few patcbeis 
pf grain; such aa maize, pr millet; part of which lUe 
poor, inhabitants are under the necessity of exchanging 
for ()ates, sheep, and camels; as their beasts, for either 
food or carriage, seldom are long lived^ from the gref t 
scarcity of grass ; consequently, they are frequently 
obliged to renew,their stock. 

Hunting the ostrich is a favourite diversion amongst 
the Arabs. We one day met a party of them, on 
horseback, in pursuit of one of these birds : they were 
not less than twenty, riding against the wind, at about 
a quarter of a les^e's distance behind each other. 
As «oon as they perceived their prey, they rushed 
upon it full speed* The poor terrified creature, un- 
able to use its wings against the wind, turned towards 
its enemies, and easily avoided the first horseman: 
with difficulty it passed by two or three more ; >ut, 
wearied by its exertions, it slackened its pace^ and 
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was knocked down by the short sticks, not longer 
than two feet, of those that followed, 'they seldom 
make use of any otlier weapon to bring them to the 
ground. As soon as they had him completely in their 
power, they proceeded to kill their victim, and pluck 
out the feathers : the spoil was then divided, a sliare 
of the feathers and of the flesh being given to each 
of the hunters, Aey separated, and every man retired 
to his family, that he might regale, on the produce of 
his chase, with his wife and children. 

These deserts are greatly infested with robbers, 
who, being almost destitute of clothing, or the com- 
forts of life, seem to plunder from necessity; but 
they often show great cruelty, and kill those who are 
not able to resist them* We met several suspicious 
partiesj, but, being pretty nomefonrand well armed, 
we defied them. 

When a travelling Arab is attacked by robbers, he 
often resists. The neighbouring Arabs, who are wit- 
nesses of the contest, always take the tide of the 
weaker party, whether right or wrong; whoever falls, 
they bury the dead, and, turning theu* heels to the 
east, heap up all the stones they can collect upon his 
grave. Several of these rude monuments I observed 
at no great distance from our road. The Arabs, 
though diievish towards enemies, have niany good 
qualities towards those with whom they form n 
friendship : amongst which, I must rank gratitude. 

In the coarse of our march through this wilder- 
ness, the horse«of one of these people, belonging to 


our caravaiii fell ^ick, andybes^g unable to keep pace 
with the re6t, I kept with him, in therear, that I 
might give him such assistance as he might require- 
On our rejoining the caravan, at its evening eacamp«> 
ment, the Arab immediately sent by his slftve, two 
.pieces of dried caael's fles|i, with a prope^r codsapliii* 
ment, requesting my aocepCance of the pr^tsent^ aa 
some return for the civility I had shown. 

I relate such anecdotes lu traits of chanieter; la 
any other light, they may seem top tirifling* Hiff 
sheik, who commanded pur jcours^ now l«d us alcmg 
the seacoast, for several days joomey. The distance 
IS not computed by miles, but by the niitaber of 
hours it engages : dius, they bb^, we travelled so many 
bouFS from one place to another^ instead of markiiig 
.the length of the way by the nqeasure* 

Pieces of petrified wood are often seen scattered 
on the sand, and several Arabsrhave assured me, fiiat 
they huve seen whole tirees* stimding npr^ht, in tfib 
atftte. I cannot ima^ne how ihey came there, for 
diere is scarcely a vestige of a liring tr^ or shrub to 
ht seen. As we approecbed Alexandria, the coa$r 
became rocky, and the barrenness of the scene was re- 
lieved by frequent patches of veldiipe, chiedy consist- 
Jng of gneswoit, or kali, whidi affonded om* suffering 
camels a gmleful repasl. . Our horses fared bettet*, 
ibr we had brought a supply of barley and cut straw 
for Ibem. Iti proportion 4» Che ilesect is bare of ve^* 
^tation^ it i^ scanty of inhabitants ; yet we sometimes 
saw the jerboa^ the tortoise, the li^d^ end s<jme few 
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«erpeats« Said* idbomid on' die dwtnjr fbtnH nteii 
by tire cumIs, «iid mre not fefased by die Acab% wIm 
no odier tomd h at hmi. Exeept seahmlf bMi 
are nery simrce: a feir ^M rabbilt fire<{tteQt the 
iieighbouiiiood oF the springs of mitsr^ and the ffMh 
4itep9 of antebpes and ostricbet are ireqaetit^ to-hp 
traced. , . 

The jerboa is a pretty actite amitial^ Ate jmnpi 
like n kangaroo, and is rsdier soMlller than Ji.»t» Ita 
head is much like tbat of aiabbit, and its fof« legS| 
beiag very short, are used, instead of bands, to tarry 
its food to its mouth. It makes IM nest of the anost 
delicate herbage, and, after rolling itself Up Hko k 
imil) rieepB during the ^ter. 

Being weary of ^sameness of tile desert, I re^ 
joiced when my companions told me, that we were 
witbki a short distance of Alexandria^ a city femous, 
iu anci^t titnes, fer its grandeur and riches. It was 
bmlt by Alexander the Grrent, as a montteilcvit of his 
power> by which he intefided to transmit his name to 
future ages: he neglected nothing to anake it ^torihy^ 
of its illustrimis founder, llvt situatkn was admira- 
bly chosen, on the eastei^slKire of the Mediterranean 
sea, commandiiig a 6!tm ptn. The ancient writem 
rehte, that a stfeet> two thousafiid feH wide, ran from 
the gate of libe -sea to fhiat of Canoptis: its pi^lic 
boiidiligs w«re in^^iiioent, amongst wdicb were the 
cdebraie^ Pharps, or watch^tow^, and the Alexan- 
driaki library^ which is said to have c<yntaitted seven 
^fundred tbc^sand volumes. . 
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This noble city has undergone many-and crael re- 
"volutions, from the tyranny. uid eiprice of itr'differ* 
«nt masters. After the .death of 'Afeninder, it fell 
under the dominion of Ptol^ny Soter, d&e ofhisicap' 
tains. He transmitted it to .his descendantSi who 
possessed it near three hundred years. 'Gle<^tra 
was the kst monarch of that race; the all-conquering 
Romans next became masters of it, and in the reigu 
of Caracalla, a horrible massacre took place, as a 
chastisement for some lampoons that had been writ- 
ten figanist him. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century, the Sa- 
racens got possession of it; and it is now subject to 
the Turks, its well-chosen situation, as a centre (^ 
commerce between the eastern and western parts of 
the world, preserved its consequence an4 splendour 
for many agies, till the discovery of a passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese, in 
1499,opened a new route to India, which diminished 
its resources, and gave such a fetal stroke to its pro- 
speiity, that it has never flourished since* 

It is now time to give you some account of its pre^ 
sent state. The tity stands on a kind of peninsula, 
situated between the two ports; that on the east, 
without any apparent reason, called the*N0<iv^Port, 
is appropriated to Christian vessels. From its rocky 
bottom, and being choked with sand, it is a very inse- 
cure harbour, especially in stormy weather. The 
Old Port has greater depth, and is far the safest; but 
Mahometans only are permitted tb enter it. The 
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odebrated Pbaros is said to have stood on one of the 
extremities of the eastern harbour. A fortj in a 
ruinous condition, occupiers its place. The walls, 
tM now inclose the 'city, appear to have been the 
work of the Saraceusi and consequently gi^e no tes- 
tinionjr to its ancient limits : in some places they rise 
tQ the height of forty feet ; but, though substantial and 
flanked with towers, they would be a poor defence^ 
exceptagainst the Mameluke cavalry, or the Bedouins, 
who, at a certain season of the year, pitch their tents 
09 the banks of the canal, and often plunder the cat- 
tle in the naghbourhood. The fear of the ravages of 
these people induces the owners of flocks aud herds to 
secure them, at night, by driving them within die gates 
of the city." 

A canal was diig, by the ancient Egyptians, to con- 
vey the waters of the Nile into deep, capacious reser- 
voirs, only seven of which remain fit for use : from 
these the inhabitants are supplied with this element, 
so essential to comfort in this hot climate. As they 
are ntuated in a distant quarter^ some of the lower 
classes gain a Iivelihood> by drawing the water and 
carrying it, on camels, from holise to house. 

There are ^ut few refics of die toidmimeats of die 
former grandeur of this city. Some porphyry pillars, 
aad nearly the entire front of Ceesar's palace, make a 
beautiful ^pearance, and show it to have been a no- 
Ide edi&tie ; but the column of Pompey, as it is usu- 
ally called, though it is more probable that it was 
constructed in bonoiir of Severos^ is the adoet perfect* 
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Tb^ ^vhple. pUbr is . one, hundred sind Iburt^n feel 
hi^fa, fprqied of well^polisbed m^rble^ ^df^Qthemtyp 
simj^licityi and, m^estjf, exceeds every thing of tb^ 
kind I ever saw^. . 

Haying heard much, of the Catacombs of Al^xgiir 
dria^. called ^ecrojiolis, or. the Citjof the D^<d^ I wai» 
anjsipm; to take.a view of ijt^ bi4 tb^&are no ne^i^y 
existing. It cpii$ist9 of ex^av^tioos xmdftinfy^^vf^^ 
m rowjsljjce streets^ in whid^JaiVHPWes wei^(de|pp«i^> 

Th|9 ci^ is in 5901^ dqg^^: kept in sul^^i^ti^n bjf a 
small garp^pD; of ^aiiisaaf^ea^ w^ioseinioknof isoi^y 
equalled by th^r, iiidplqnce,, hemSn b^ter sid^h^ m 
spv^kipg a pipe tha^a in. wi/^lcyf|g a siiRord*. 

The iqb«bif^S»ts <»n^ia a.miistiw^ioinw^y M^ 
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hometan nations, Greeks in considerable nuqi^bersy 
who bay^ a clmrcb an^ conxent; Affn^iiit^M^ ,who 
b;Bive Uk^^^ their pl^bqs of worsMni a^d a; f/s9¥ 

^^W^, wbpj if^Q in4^ed, lyi^b ;^ syp^i^gQg^q,. Tb^ 
^op^n 4^PWM}^ and ni^r<;b«&Ufe8 :iiv#;9U n^for IO^It 
tbery east of tbe ci^yi^ sii^< clp^c^ to , tb^) s^ : tb^ a^sp* 
ci^P aiQpiptgst, tb#n^9e)ye% ^pdr^ikibfafifOWAGMllr 
toi^Sf dr^Sy^ See* My, lelt^r^, oC iftVodM^ipA^prp^^iced 
me a faYp^r9ble.r€^p^ipPiai9qiigftt.tb^^ .¥id|t J(^; a 
few day«y,I s^l^Qst i^i|go^ I w^>.saiiiF ftqisiibame 
igid: W ^^^v*. coni^eictjiphs.. 

. .ThA/^^x^dri^li» aiereinark^lfi.fior the e^^ ac^ 
q^ilditipii .ofJfiRgi¥tge%jbp)igb the 4irabic ^^k§o i$ 
Cf9irrupted by> Jtni^tui'Q.ofi di§)^Qtm. TJbey i«pii^,pfir* 
sfK^nijnQ§. witbs thefijiatf ^ajc$ ri?gl49»i7 ia tbeii* nv& 
<)4ElV^89» .^l^i^W#t(V^^ «buw^eii 10 


fanner times. The comtDei^ee of AlexfiAAisr in sifbAi 
conriderable. A!t^ the timber uH&i for bovt^ or sftifi 
boMing^is bymfgbt from Caodik, cr tKe* Afcfaipefego; 
the copper^ mafluf&crttired or roug^', firorii Ctonstanti- 
nofle, lied cOFill^ from Lfeghoi^^ and gfiis»-be^sds'from 
VeiKce; coffiye, riie, nrwr lesttfieri &c, are exported' 
m Gba8tafitklopte> and oth^ pkces. Aiiong the 
artkiet' of DttfivA pr^ddte' laie, saffranon, cartbamii^ 
uhetorios^ vftMi is euldvatM in Egyptf, and sennar^ 
which* ckie!% eoihes by tray of Btttz. The^e are ex- 
changed, with the Franks, for European goods; — 
GIJM, Ibr fanlptf and phials, both green and white; is 
itaade* ar Afe^ri^Mdi^ia; for which the country supplies 
ean^llimt materiids ; natron' b^ing stibstittited for ba-* 
ntfa> aiid- the^ IdW beaehes of tte doast yielding fine' 
said in abuti(<ftnee; 

Ohmgt^ and lemons are cuftivated in the gai^dens, 
bat in avfefy infeWdrdegrcff totfie datiy^trce, w^ich 
is the' nabst profitftble of'anj, and is accordingty nu- 
mermis iti proportion tdtK6^:i^efttatSon of advantage. 
Jte reft^abing g»een relJere^ the eye from; the glare oi 
di6' white* b«ildft^; ahd^ *e^ dryness of tlie saiidy soili 
fifb fhil!^ tree* seem peculiar tothe place, the neb- 
bek and- thcf kisftrii': tfie formed resembles a cherry 
in itt"8toii6 and shs^, but the taste and colour anr 
mof^ like tbo^ oftm appJe; 

The- caravan being bptiri'd for Meccai' and I having 
*term1ned to confine my pr^Sfewt travels to Africa, 
twr parted;, afftter a friendly leave-taking. Itrey pro- 
ceeded on their journey and left me at* Alexandi^^i 
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whe^ I remained for sQine weeks at. the bouse of the 
British Cousal, from whom I received that cordial 
hospitality that generous hearts bestow on their coun- 
ti^men when they meet far from home. ' .When I had 
completely recovered the fatigue of my journey 
through the Desert, Mr. —.•* — , hanng business at 
Rosetta, proposed to accompany me thither, I most 
willingly accepted his offer, we set out on horseback, 
attended by a sufficient number of servants for aguard, 
as it was reported that the Bedouins were on the 

scout. 

The first village we passed is named Aboukir : 
near it is a small port, and, on the pcunt of land that 
forms itj an inconsiderable fortress. Between dtis 
place and Rosetta, the part of the road that winds 
along the seashore has been marked witli short co- 
lumns of burned bricks, at equal distances. How 
can I describe the contrast of the uniform saqdy, bar- 
ren, surface of the Desert, with the rich, fertile, and 
varied face of the country round Rosetta : rice fields 
promisbg abundant harvests, orange groves exhaling 
aromatic odours, date trees forming a refreshiag 
shade, intermingled with mosques and tombs, that 
showed we were near the haunts of men; but,^bove 
all, the majestic Nile descending to the sea, where, 
after fertilizing so loi^ a tract, it is lost in the vast 
expanse. During the rise of the Nile, the water 
runs through several small canals, yet the real mouths, 
presenting a constant stream, are only those of Ro- 
setta and D^mietta. 
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This ' citj 18 of an irregular, oblong form, and it 
withoof fortifications. It is a populous place, inha* 
bited by some Franks and many Greeks. Shecbs, 
skilled in Mahometan learning, are numerous here : 
they appear to Kve devoid of care, passing most of 
their time in their gardens, on the banks of the river; 
in conv^salion and smoking. The governor of Ro- 
fletta is an inferior officer, appointed by the beys, who 
preserves property from all plunderers, except those 
from whom be derives his authority. 

The- chief trade consists in the transportation of 
good9 between Cairo and Alexandria. Amongst the 
few remains of- antiquity, in this neighbourhood, ia 
the castle of Abu*Mand&r, which stands in a pictu«» 
rescue situation, overlooking the Nile. 

The natron lakes were olijeets of too imich curio*^ 
nty to be neglected: I prevaiied upon my friend to 
prolong his journey thither; the road being thought 
dangeruus, we embarked in a small vessel for Ter- 
rane, a town oh the western side of the Nile, in tfae- 
n^fabourfaood of these lakes* As' we passed, I ob* 
serted numerous villages on both sides of the river> 
Vid iha^acgoiliiiig land, well-cultivated; but the pea- 
saats QMike a very poor appearance, probably as a 
seeUttty from the rftpadly of their governors. In the 
course of ^ oiir short voyage, we saw several moveable 
idands, w)iich, my companions toid me, frequently 
ehange both their situation and number. The build- 
ings of Terrane are chiefly of unbumt brick, those of 
the better sort are of stone« The town and distriet^ 


(:|0inpi-isi9g ^several vil^es> belong tp a bj&j^Mfbo. ap- 
points a depu^ to manage t|)e affairs of tb^ commas 

It h^^pen^ most opportunely, H^ tb«, ii^ht ^ftfic 
^r arrival at ibis place, a parly, p£u,A)il>s M^^asgoiiig 
to the Uk^ &>r a lading of ^a^on. , We tr^v^UeJ all 
uigfat |oa horseback, in a westerly dii^qtion, ami, ha<< 
vieg su^ed coospderable i^ir«t, from th^ heatof tli« 
moiiung sun, refresbed ourselves at a.#priog ofifiesh 
water, that rises anooqg some im4n^ oear the lake^ Ae 
iborders of which are.b^rirea and^dveary, being not on- 
ly destitu^ of ,Y^0getatipni {Wiept afewiiashes, but 
Itearly so pf ^iso^als ; evfA antelc^^ and iuiiferifihfs «sb 
ci^ite, and J cpuld fy^d, up tm»$ (tf .any other.. . 

The waters of Uie hkfi are bigber in wmtervtbapMn 
mvmuiT, smd whe^ tbey ptbside, the «paoe they laave 
ifi cpirered with fi tkufiki^o^^ pf .aak* The ^o^Iaur of 
tbe welter, in Wth d»e eaat^n aiid w^^tem lake, as 
an ipi^rfect r^ed, ei^d^.Mibene ^ bottom is visiUe, it 
app€iars almost as if cowled with blood. , Sal^ to 
the ttiickHiQis 4;>f five oi: «i» inobe^i liea constantly m 
the i^ore shaUo)i^ PAr4»* , 

I judge, froi9 gfiOerid fq^pei^mce^ iduitthe flailh,; 
s^ well as the wa/t^, 19 bere graikdy impe^mtod uriib 
aillt : |he .soil is poar/9e salMv^nd is as soft to tfaefoat 
as ploughed laud ^er-a ^igfat fr^st. How far the 
natn^i country eiilijendi, I codd wt ascerlaSo, butibe 
u^abs asfiired m0 ^at it would xequire tmmtf diiya 
joMr^i^. t9 r>^Mb the fiid of il, 

Qeiipg rnprf 4<^r4ni| of marking the habitf of meHi, 
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in dnfemtt tcks^s of society^ Am oxef^y f^^mdiB^ 
m my journey, I yrimtbfd tur« of (he Coplie CdnVetit^ f 
tkat 0t«wd in th% vicinUy ^f thfe iitlf^ Thete are several 
reit^ou^ in eaMAi bf tbciw tnonb^eiies, #ho live* in m' 
very obstetnioFtts matmcflr, ieolmied from tbe rctst of 
nn^idr: « iMil-e niieiesi, yet mtieceat,'«D0de of lifie 
ootild scarcely be devned^ Tbey chitik Mrater, fltid 
adrioHi est any tbingtrnt edante b#eiid and ^eUA>lefc 
Their emfioym&a^ are ^s ^mple » ibeir lood ; tfaey^ 
ewh oiltiiatte a slnaU gstrdeo, ymd keep a bit^ ^f 
tiaie fonds/and^ in to»i> fibrfbrtn tbe officeedf tfae 
hoine^ ii^hicb 'is no very 4ifiicialt «i8k, m ftmtf mo Ar 
fiedi beidg cloiflly. The supe^ of one 4f lliesA 
trid tte^ tb^ had a library of li^ar eight, bawfared 
wdiimes, ehiefly in the £optiC^ SyriaOi and Ambic 
langBRges ; but they were not Milbng to tmBt any of> 
Ifaem iBT aay bands, and I aaapecc thitt ibe onoaka' 
seldom disturb them frotn tibeir abelves. 

As 1 had no partkuUr indtfcemeivt to' rettnrti to 
Alexandria, I veiy reluctantly took a finsA teitveof 
ray hospitable ^iend, iv^ho !gave ime a letter of bitro^' 
daiitiiaii to a European at Caim, and prdctteded by 
water u> thut dfty, nvbere it is ttiy inteMton lb reside 
for some tkne ; I dhall ihevefof^ ie(ffr any partieular 
remarks i>n tbi^ eelebratod capital of Egypt^ till 1 
h«re bad opportunity for <yb8er4rati(fn <)ii ilie place* 
and fbe people. Tbe Delta, tvhicb t eofa^led in this 
voyage, k «n eiteasite island, ^great l^rtility, thickly 
sprinUed, with tdvi^n* undl hamlets, inclosed by the' 
staamd tbe two braticbes of tbe Nile. The nj^ssel 
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that conveyed us ia called a Mach : it is a lai^e hoat 
^idi two masts^ and bas a handsome chamber^ bung 
with mattings curiouslj worked. A tent^' raised on 
the deck, fprn^ a shelter from the heat of the sun. 
The banks of the Nile are lined with reeds, and the 
plain covered^ with the prospect of future harvlests. 
Many of the peasants were employed in r^ulating 
the' watering their iSelds. by opening or shutting the 
dykes, as occasion requires ; the water is raised by ja 
wheel turned by an ox ; the huts of tlie cottars w 
mostly built with earth, though soine of the better 
kind of bouses are made with bricks, dried in the sun. 
A sinall mosque often stands in the centre of an 
flissemblage of such dwelUngs, surrounded by grbvec 
of orange, palm, and sycamore trees. , The women 
oome from the filloges, to wash their linen and draw 
WHter from the river, and very frequency, to my great 
surprise, they Jeft , their clothes and their pitchers on 
the bank, when, iufiensible to the decency of my ami- 
able' coumry-womejp, they stripped, ruiibed their 
bodies with the mud of the Nile, plunged into its 
waves, and swam round our boat, entreating for 
uoiiey, without discovering any emoticm of shame. 

They .seem to have adopted this custom from 
infancy, for we scarcely passed a village where the 
children of both sexes were not enjoying the amuse* 
mentof swinunjng, in which they greatly excel. 
Neeessity teaches them this art at an early age : the 
whole country 1$ intersected by wide and deep canals, 
\f hich, in the time of tbe inundation, are full of 
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^miter.' In order to go from one viHage to tnoAei^ 
they are often obliged to pass several of these canalr^ 
on such occasions. The whole company, male and 
female, throw off their shirts and drawers, and, ma- 
king a turban of them, place it on their heads, and, with- 
out farther hesitation, swim to the opposite shore. 

Pigeon houses, of a pyramidal form, are seen on 
every side, affording shelter to innumerable flights of 
pigeons, that acquire a delicioln flavour by feeding on 
these fertile plains; The Egyptians use the dung of 
dib bhrd as a manure for their water melons, which 
h a most r^resbing, wholesome fruit in fliis hot 
climate. 

It is a common practice to drive the baffatoes to 
pasture on the islands of the river. A shepherd seaU 
himself on the neck of the foremost, descends into 
the river, smacks his whip, and leads the way, fol- 
lowed by the w hole drove, in a row, lowing as they 
proceed, and discharging the ^I'ater from their wide^ 
nostrils^ dieae animals live in the Nile during the 
beats ; they piunge up to the shouldierSy aod feed oi» 
tender gvass that grows along the batiks* 

As we advanced towards the termination of our 
voyage> we perceived a multitude of boats going up* 
the river, under sail ; others, going the eontmry way, 
drive with the stream. The! mariners alleviate their 
tpil with songs, whicb, Aougb not very hannoiiioiis^ 
please, when accompani^- with the tambour lie 
basque and the wild flute> made with reeds,, as they 
ouuk the cheerfulness of the performers. ' At night the. 
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rijTftr if iU«piiii«i«t^ wUhJim IwMm «*w^ to th^ 

hosim, to pny^t 94xi^Wt», which, flpfn the v^xlfitjf 
thej; a$Qrd^ maJ^^ 9 b wilful >ppe!iran^#* 

. We landed at ]:}Q^l»q» the port of Qi^iid C^uro^; 
wher^ corn 9q4 merchandise are put pa pbac^^ ipiL 
order to be conveyed to th^ ciiy. My fifist care w^^. 
tp carry my letters of introdMCtipnvtp Sjguiar Ra;c^i^ 
a Veoetiau inerduiiitj \irhph4?. resided fa^re seven^. 
years, a^ ii weU %cfyw^ with the |ppple^(} 
th^ir (^toms- He pp-ociired pie couvenifnt i^p^ift^ 
mental wheroi with . S^npfaoV aidj who£# ^Ipiexiym 
eqmda hi9 fidpU^, X wan comfprtfthly s^ttlfd for j^^. 
present. , 

. jftf iK>pii 2a iny ^om^ic nff^ir^ WHfO aniii«ed» I 
s^iUcd, forth; |o f$ike.«vWw of a city, whicW fron» il» 
c^I^brity 19 ^iQient tm^ as. raking wioiigH th» 
citi^ pf ihta 1^49^ uGiX to Const^otinaple exited my. 
cariosity in iip cohuqqh degree; 9»d . it «iay still be. 
•oji^id^red si9 the metropolis of Atrk^p ahoiundiiig in. 
a^iixed ppp»ktiQo.of v^rioitf mUom, with tfaeic. 
^veral langu^^i^i, dreos^, aod oiaoiMCf. Old Caii^. 
18 skuated on. tjhe es^ of the Kilei whose n«ajestioi 
stfi^m f^W9 at^ somi; Uttle 4i«tapQe* The suburbs 
a84 tl^ port, however, fom^ two poiatfl^oC contact 
with the riv^K llie hftrrfsia chain q£ .the Mokattam. 
bmi]$is it. tP the e^fytw^rd,; this moun^ia, destituteof 
y^i^mt vmmenl^ oplhifitg. lo the i^e b^t a dny sand, 
a^ stii^iieii.csdcioed hy the siin*-*^Whfn Ihfi air is not 
cool^ by the noith witudi it reflects a si 
uppp th^ tetwn. Ijim«cbitd|y undes 


the ctetfe^ How iooi^iNible of defindei though cMteeneil' 
of gmrt strengdi before the jnvientioo of utilleiy. 
ThefifBtlbni^ that struck me with surprise was, Ifae 
lArrowness of ^e streets tad the i4>peanaKii.df die 
h<Mi9et> wbicli are 4K) daubed mth aaud, that it is aot 
euy to aseertab idtat they «re aade off« But that 
which sqipcars to mt a defect^ isi to tbenattfes, au 
exedlenee: shdier from the scorching rays Of flie 
sunbeii^ more'desuaUe to ad figyptian^ thaa the 
mamficence of broad, open stneets. The want of 
fKnwok in a crowded city renders walking io disa* 
gneMe, tbat a grMt number of asses litand, readj^ 
Addled, for dM» acc^omiodacim of passtngefiv vl<o 
joKf ride a miefot a peoay. 

The houses ase ^esief lfl)f kiHl whh Mwf, neme- 
ttaes tbiiee st^ritsp faigh> witb fiat roofii. The whi* 
iam of Hm upper atoiies ate htlk^^ iiegroiiiid 
floor, beifif; either a shop, or faanriiig n& waidows to 
the slre^t^. a fcw iuMe P>^po' waadows, and sonte of 
the licb gfaBs; The pahte of a bejr eoutnrts » 
squire cottr^ one 6ti mo sides oecttpied by hii$ Mk* 
iiMbkea ; a part » die Mstt&tn^ The footfr in whichi 
the htji eotoUMwly: silts' in mmimif 'hat a dbntriviuiDe, 
b d» rabl^ to adisW a pldntifel suppljr of hgah akv 
The ncfaerikfiinntaiie is nsaerfiddiordle i^partmoalsof 
the wpmebi, whte'ihose o£ ibe^ea are tetmrkMfy 
pkan. 

The walls still exist, almost entire; but they are^ 
€oa«eaI^ im taw&y ijpitaan bj rrtbssh and hoiises; 
thttfe Km 8e?eral gittcs^ of Bwofim aiid eltig«Dl slrua*' 
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tire, and many pvUic buiiclihgs^<some of iirhicii do* 
serve particular noUoe* The moeqim «re computed 
at idiree hundred, some of wlfich have six .nuoarets : 
that <^. Jama el Az*her is one of the most magnificent 
in CaifOi onlameiiled with pill^s of maibleand Per* 
siaa carpets. The property belonging to tbis^mosque 
is immense. A sheik, being an ecclesiastic of the 
higliest order, presides over the establishment, wlueli 
also supports a niiinber of persons disUagutsbed for 
tbe'tf skill in theology and Arabic. 

AU the mosques are built on the same phn, and 
differ only in sixe. The entrance is dvough the 
pt ancipal gate into a laife p^ved square, siirrOaikbd 
by porticos, under which they say \beir prayers* Ba* 
fm$ of water are placed in the square, for performing 
Ae ablutions, eqoined by dieir prophet* The > dome 
is the moelt strilong. part of the orosque, and is often, 
bold, well-proportioned;;^ and of isnrprisii^magiutude* 
On the inside they are carved, with fruit jnd flowera, 
and the outside is. adlS^rned by Arabic inacriptiopa, in 
relievoii which m^ so large* that-^ey ar^^easily reeul 
by those tudow, thotigh the d9me is ol: a wonderful 
l\e^ht«\,At the stated hours of prayer, die peo^pja 
are sununoned to their devotions by pu|>tic criers, 
standii^ on die top of the minarets, ofiinall towersy 
belonging to, the mosques^ .1 liave heard tUs. call 
from eight hundred voices at a time^ which has aTSOr^ 
. Jenw effect. . . 

The khancs, oir caravansens, ate a kind of public 
inn^ where travellers may iSnd lodgings for tfaeooscive* 
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«wt thm goodBi tmt'fliiM']iiwkfe their iC^wn to^v- 
diey are immtrous in tlii» cify; and, thb^gh many sto* 
nes Ugby ave inoatly full of peofpk md ndtiiaadiie.^ 
There is lifee viae a bexiliyor aoaihet, dwaj^t-crowdedy 
wliere M aorCa of gdods are displayed for aale. ^ Se* 
fore 1 dinnifl^ this subject, I luusl mention twofaufe 
ttanesy one apprbpriatrd to the sale of white sfanres, 
the odi^r of blaiik ones* 

- The memofj of Joseph is stitt held dear by the 
Egyptians, and his name is given to any thing extra* 
ordKaary. The most mmarkaUe bnitdmg in Oid 
Cairo is/ Joseph's Gnmaries, which are no more than 
a deposit for c<im, of modem date^ formed of four 
h^h walk, without a roof to secure the grata from 
die birds. In Ae castle is a well, distinguished also by 
the name of the benefoctor of Egypt. It is cut in 
the rock, - to the depth of twd hundred and' eighty 
feet. 'The water is dmwn up to the top by oxer, 
pkced, on platforms, at proper dntances, that turn 
ttu$ machiaes which raise it. The descent is so gra- 
iasif that they go tip and down without difiictilly. 

At the entrance of ^ Old Cairo is a building of six 
sides, with an< easy range of steps, by which oxenr 
pass, as at Joseph's well, ^ raite the ^niter in a simi- 
lair manner. Five basons ^eeeive and pour it into an 
aiqpiediiet, supported by three hundred arches, which 
conveys it into a reservoir, vk^iance the palace of the 
pacha is supplied; 

The iMraten vemams of the pidace of SahihJeddin 
aunt 0ot be omttleA Aa apartment, of great length. 
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•vMtooks the citsr, diM^iiiveii^ fn<l the fi#MPe«il <:pitiHr 
Uf^ end fleswdtcohmiadiowv that dieiiirb<^ atrno 
tum^oiBe/daaennd admimdoik ,IamtAxsmhet<xf.Ais' 
boiidiRg 18 ikfa«ic9tcditfe2eoihnMd«mL t^h that i« 
sent,' everf year to Mecca; to inake;a co«enDg for thr 
Gaaha^ er tamftb of Mtribaau. • 

Miar-fl-AttBD^^ to. die south of the |ircMot citf i is 
pleasandy situated and well inhahitod. It ismdm so. 
more than a itiMil>. A iiK|M{ue. tk^rc^ hit^ly i^tir- 
ed bjTfMtitad Boj, it a^bniUtiig of great exta^* 
Ahout thirty ooliiuuii r^oiaia in tbeir original .fM^afr- 
tion: ibe real haii^ h^ix r&fwmd, and again ael upy 
vriUiout anir re|^rd to. ordftr* The mfM perfect |>ar(f 
19} A «ntaU octagoa biddiog* in the ioiddte of ike 
mdaqpie^ supporlcd. bfr i^ht Gom^h^ coliumw^ «tf 
Uue and iiihitQ mai'tte^ . .,;.... 

Jifiirad 9eyi, heifig iaf^»]||9d .thul tr^wiT:^ V(am 
cjMW^ealed noder €he^anoieQt.mos%lie>ibad'r«€;opuv^ fo 
the pi^liepqe <of rehliiUing k ; i^ dkating the foiind^*^ 
ticHWy a «eiif^ wiis .di^ovQifed» Ihat c<»»taiiieid( » mm*. 
ber of citfiom .aticije^jk As^m (hooks. Fo»|«|t li «(; 
1^1% rtreei^ rupniPg p^talkt tp^to ^^iveis« aiid i^n^cfpy-- 
191^ V^t i>6 die iif^oe b^iwem Gairor«n4 jt^^badu 
LailgQ «il4 4timptwii$.res^r!9oii» arf leMfl^i.i^ 
pfu^Uoi thi^ city;.wbare.^^9iii^r.i8> given to pasae«^F«ft . 
!3adi8>. ^doro^ wMi'MHaUe and pi9i^ided.)vidi'^iiM[9t: 
c#nyeMieii€e^ are ounMMiau^. . w. . i 

Boulac is a laige, irr^ular tOMm, ^imMfj ^mH^' 

aroimd 4i^ pl^l^ of eafbark^Hton. ISioipiareigQeMPd: 
10 its ¥ichiiiy ia cmweM. witM/'ferdfe giurdeiisj whick 


aioed lia wifik MUfffy of- Mbt md vigitiUpn 
Boa|« ci«niKi itie imr <lf BouiaQ^iiiUGh ii Ibe |ioit 
of Lower Egypt» ^ Mui>tclviktik6 is of ilie iippei^ 
K<^y 4»|^fKwile ta tht httar k Jka^ > /CoiMidciNiMy 

TIlQ Chalige is a luigecaiitU onl to secaive the 
waUif of the HSiin, Ihtt tiwcoies Giamd Caim, mmI 
u ppwedf wilh 9GB9t anfemniiy, ataeerttin aoMMof 
4)e ywr* At .^jflbrent tinea . its mpest is dHiiiged ^ 
9oaietifiies it servea fiar a pidbfic feotptacle for all 
kind^ ef Q0slf atfil ia the haiMit of beryb dynU dogs- 
9Qd kjtea^ tbit shriek as dicj fly aoioai it; while the 
turtl(HlKMFeS| uiimolfistsd by men br.dbililreiii breed 
is (he hpi9se% biiiUhog their oesta wider the prajeet* 
ing beams. Belsqi Ibfi ose of the iNile^ tlsa chaniwl 
is elelpmi, aod beoQiass a street: it is then fitted laitb 
the iacrease of tbs liftr, md .presents the appeanaice 
Qf s cansly eefreved with boats. 

It ii now Um»^ to apeak of the Nile itself. This 
majei^ riser tises^t waifttyff oar iaet in psrpesidieular 
imgiA and iapcaaaas about fanr iaches a ^ay^ frca» 
th£ end of JsMOto tlw- b^^iaaing of SepSenriber,; 
when it gradually aMbsides. .The feititilgr ef >figyp|i 
is gready assiBtcd^ by buaiaii art; the loads hear the 
river aire wateied by maehines; aad^if tbey^estead, 
Quala are ^ut» Tlie soit^io geasiat^ is^a riek as t^ 
sMjuire po niaiiui;a. The wdth of the Nile isabout* 
oaa-itfakd of a qpile : }ts waten are muddy, and wheii' 
il oveiikMasy the hite is adirty red* It sbouads ia a 
variet)^ of fisb> many of wbicb «e- cmkaowD in En* 


r6{M^; eeb^ a spedes of sdrnda, aod a fish resem- 
bUng a urtiile troat^ both of very large me, are the 
beBt iMoog ihem. Several kincb c»f waterfowl fr^ 
qlieat ifae Nile^' amongst which is a i^efiowi^ that 
is very good to eat, called here the Tiirk^ Goose. 

- JPfcm (jairo to AssAan^ a distance of about three 
hundred atid sixty miks,' the banks, except where 
xocky, shelve like a pair of stain, and are sownwitb 
all sorti of vegetables for the table. The rafts of 
Belasaes, or huge ndiite jars, n^ for carryii^ water; 
small rafia of gourds, on which a single perMm con« 
d«cts himself across the stream ; and the di^i^^, wlio^ 
concealing, their, heads in pumpkins, approach the 
wsaterfowl. nnpemeived, and seiae them by the legs^ 
are dbjeots very striking to a European. 

- B^re the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Gramd Giiro was one of the richest and most floiK 
rishtng capitals in tlie worldi it was the easporiufl^ 
of Europe and Am. Its commerce extended from 
the Strei^ts of Gufovaltar to the lower parts of 
India: it still ccHitaias an immense population and' 
great riches, notwidMtandiiq; it ipoans under the de* 
spotism of a pachaaod twenty^four beys. 

Having given you a pretty full description of.fbe 
city, i shall proceed to speak of the inhabitants. . It 
is amusing to pbserve the variety of people and 
dresses that aj^^ear in the streets; Moor^^Turks^ 
Jews, Greeks, M^amelukes, Copts, Syrians, Armeni** 
ans, 8u:« The Copts are the original inhabitants oS^^ 
JiSgypt: tb^ haic; and ej^ are of a dark hn^. and; 
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their complexion, like that of the Ambi, of a duAy 
bnmirf they are iagenioos^ and tteadily pursue the 
object they undertake. But of M these tribes^ the 
Mamelukes are the most extraordinary, both in dieir 
origm and adoption: they are mlUlary riaves, that 
often rise to the highest o^ces in tbe^ state, and are 
imported, tvhilst children, from Oe^ia, CSraassia, 
and Mingrelia. When the supply does not equal the 
demand, the deficiency is made up by black skif es^ 
from the anterior of Africa, who are armed and ac« 
cotttred. like the rest. Great pains are taken with 
their ediicatidn; they are instnictsd m every exercise 
of agility or strength/ and ate moally distinguished 
by the grace and beauty of their persons: the msjo- 
lity ot them can neither read nor write; yet, iflKey 
show a taste for teaming, diey are not negleiited* 
Iliear gratitude is said to keep paee with the indul- 
gence they receive ; for they never quit their masters 
io die hour^f dinger. - Hie iafierior Mameliikes al« 
ways-appear in a military dress, and are commonly 
armed with pistols, a sabre, and a da§^er: they > wear 
a peculiar cap, of a greenish hue, bordered widi a 
tarban : their drawers, made of crimson cloth, are 
remarkably large, to which are attached their slip- 
pers; of red leadier. In battle, aaany of them wear 
an open helmet, «nd die ancient ring armour,' of in* 
terwoven links of steel, concealed under part* of 
their clothes: they lide ujKm horses of die finest 
breeds^ which are purchflned for them at a great 
price* Ail they are supported by dieir owners, they 
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* 

9eM^. Ho jpoy. Aoy iniikary tdboer may pupcfaase 
a davfi^ iiri^vbtMMiea a.Mameltike^ After ad «ckioa^ 
Ittfn pnqiiraAofjr ^.ajWibtiTy life, tbe fiivpuied slave 
IIP ptoet^iHadfwilli,^ hftraei arais^ and a niit af jckuhes, 
^fvfaiph 10 r^^pcNMl aQiiMaU7iD:tfaciairaiith£aiiH^ 
M^y of t^aoi .ao^uine rgrcmt rfesiih, mluck rthey 
fm^iMiDt)/ qpend ib |Nrofcam» War is their jHrofes- 
aiiHi;4iHid.<|ioh it llitir InniifacxKl 'and^coiirage, that 
t)»i9yHrm Ike-beat tmapt in tha eiKti From. the 
fmUt^ li/h . of the MAmelmkm^ as'weli as their ^public 
aHpaoity^ 70U inayperoaM thattha word 4kivb hai a 
diffin'aiil ajgnifioaitiRMi an Orand >Caim and iia Hba^ Wert 
IlidicA. Tkby hw ak fas t : before aiMMrM, makie their 
aecfend jameal at teii» and iliwd. about five hi tbe«fter« 
noon. A large (ttah of p3au is plaeed in tii^.middle 
of Ihe faille, duriDUBded with snaU ^dishea of meat* 
fi^h, • and f#wi: : ^ «eflft as tot into tiHie |iiecea h^^ 
fore it is dsoKeii^ and the bfavenge is water* > *Ckifibe 
is aenrtfd inmediately after the repast. I: do not neaor 
toaay that tta StJ^ypttana use ho fermented tiquois; 
they make a UbA of ibeer fnNnmaizey rnMet^ rice^ or: 
baikgr« The inative Christians dnnk aitq[oor^ caUed. 
Affeka^ distiUad iooni dates or enaranls. The:w«iieiy 
when first dmwn, ismeuridj ; hut, hy ataadkig in jars, 
rubbed,, in the inside, aMtU a kind of paste, made of 
bitter almonda^bBoamea clear taid tfic for use. 

Whan E <inifiian iappaaiB ip fpobIic> no pait of tier 
penoo is eapesed but lier ofesmd. fiageia: yet I' 
bane saeQ.enoi^ !of tiiem (o assure you,ths|t they 
hmre iatfiiwuing ftataces^ laqp bkck eyes, and, though 
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tekfom inU, «ie «rell farmed, The Q^c id^w. gf 
beauty «QRlist in fftfae«9;wcl ddioiM^.of comfl&xi«l^ 
The ^Jn iiivTy. at Icnirteeii, ^r.fiiil^^» aiKi me {mat 
tbek bloom at tweuly. 

AgRand iReildiog bavinglalnen pbca, bcbw^enihftseo 
of aMclicy;aad tbedaiq^terof another^ since my arrival 
mlimiti$fyl ums^ulaHttBdaspeGtator of tbeoeiemcH 
iuflB,.lteuigfa,Mbe fevQur-of fiiigpnor Raaaiii, whaia 
)nfcaaie wfeth ibeifiitter^f tha biaAqgnoom, Ajq^tn 
did eqiiipaga was ^aepassd, feaambting a Europeaa 
caaaby.oaiaiiiBBted .with iwealhs^ artificial flQwer% 
in which a besMliiiit slaae^ Aom ihe jEhfam, puBoaa^ 
tiqg the fand^, waa. eanricd thinon^ ihe principal 
streets. The blinds were, howeyer, drawn ilt> in tka 
tme «{j^ of . TttifciA ,^Mdb9«ay« Tba.|^oQts$ioo» «t» 
leadad by ib^, ^tb^en^ it»i Mawieliikesy Aofoiiiiated at 
the brid^moiaija beiwe/ wbo reoeiaed the kdy anhia 
aanB. Amongst A^ >pen{^ o£> ttsbmmon rank, tha 
bnde, compiietal^ «eiled^.and attpportedMisr two 'wo* 
aiep, JioikUf wider a eanopy/ta the hooae of her has* 
band. . The xejeicings Jinere contiBued duae days 
preaaoiia to the marriages firewaiM were ex hibite d 
of .an^aTeniagy it die houaca of the laMiband and the 
fadier^^aod preaetits ware liberatly ^tnbiitad. 

In ocd^ 4o giTe yoa «eBfie idea of the rapacity nad 
tjmmj o(f the: beya^ I mOi nriatean anacdifita of th^ 
bride's fatb^, who^ at this season of joy, whanJiis 
htm fbaidd liava jbcen open <^ kwdness^ couM 
employ Us power to mn a poor> helpless woman; 
who had «o pipteetor to resist Ists ^ole«Ke«*-'-lbvkig 
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heard that a company of feniale nngertf bad amo^d 
ihe popuhce io the chief i^fi^'plaQe^ the ctty^^ilot 
only during tiie day, but alsj^fiost of ^ the lblk>wing- 
n^hty and had collected a ccMusiderable sUm of nioney^ 
he sent for the leading woman, who readily obejfed, 
in hopes of a reward* On entering th^npartaMnt, 
the first question was, ** How many half seqitens did 
you receive yesterday P She i«pUed, Habpdtteii 
thousand."-^'' Pay me then eight (thousand/' said the 
bey,, ''and I will giye you u note of cte^it on -my 
secretary." The mon^ Hw.pi|id« but th^ w<mMn 
was turned out of the hoiiOQ. without any seciupity 
Whatever. It is said that she is dfead of' a hrokeiT' 
heart. . : I . -i 

-• Compare this transactbn with the safety b wbieh 
the memest peawit in England enjoys ins propiercy 
and his. rights, and rejoice that you were bom in ithirt 
happy countiy. Whether- it is the effect of despot 
tism, pr of the rela^g climate, duit checks activity, 
I will not d^temiioe, but listless indolence is thepre^ 
vailing charac^»istic e£. these people and ^their great- 
est iodulgence,;JBpQse,r as is shown by^the mode of 
life of a person of consequence at Obiro. He rises 
with the sun, tp. OQJo^ the cpohiess of A^ mornii^ ; 
Ife purifies himself, and goes to prayer, aqcording to 
the precept of the Koran ;. he is in^xt presented with 
coffee an4 a pipe, find rei9M|iS;^ftly reposing on a 
sopha, whilst his slaves, watcluag ius nod, stand with 
their hands crossed 'on their hnmts,.at the bottom of 
the apartmen^ ^ Nor dp hifl^childi:^ |H]psttiiif.,to sit 
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down Ml hb pnsencey withottt fait permission. ' After 
breakfast, he applies to btiriness; according to his cir- 
cumstances : if any irisitor arrive, he receives Aem with 
great hospitaiity; his eqaals seat themsdves by him, 
with their lei^s crossed; inferiors. are on their knees^ 
restiag on dieir heels; but perscMis of dktinctibn sit 
on an elevated sopha, which is the place of honour. 
Each having Udcen his proper seat, slaves bring |^s 
sad coffee, and place a pan ^ith perfumes in the 
middle of the room, M^luch scents the air with a most 
gmteful fragrance; after which the company is re- 
freshed with sweetmeats and sherbet. The tobaccfio 
used here comes frcim Syr»« and is of a. very mild 
quality: to render it more agreeably it isnuxed 
with the scented wood of aloes* The pipes are ex-^^ 
tiemdy long, and are usually made of jessamine 
tipped with amber; nayi« frequently they are enriched 
with |H*ecioas stones. * Before the guests retire, a 
slave approaches each of them, with a silver plate in 
his hand, on which precious essences are burning, in 
order to perfume their beards, rose-water is then 
poured over their heads and hands, which closes the 
ceremony. 

Binn^ is served about noon. The dishes are 
placed upon a large flat plate, of copper, tinned, 
la th^ middle rises a mountain of rice, boiled with 
poultry^ seasoned wilh saffron and s|Mce. Round the 
centre dish, are placed hashed meats, pigeons stuffed, 
cucumbers, water melons, and other delicious fruits. 
The company sit on a carpet, round the table, and 
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aras^ttended) both »t tbe begioak^ aadtUecBdcrf 
tbemielil^'by a slave, widi- a< bason andleivery. for 
mvkiog tfaeiv handsj Dianri: being finiriiedv tfaei 
Egyptins rddreifil^ tfadr hai«ms>. T^here they riomiber 
a: few hoani^ in the inidBt <Df :tUir Wtfw and childrtok 
Thieiflfaii iadispeindble iodulgeiice^ in diisrdiiHate: 
evenid* poor man^; who k»itiaitber aophanor harem^ 
lid[es?bi9aftetiioon'-s nap onthe mat o^on-'MMchh^ 

dined. 

. Bdwinj in recalling onr sindies at sdttod, wiH p^^ 
eeive' tbat many of ^tbeae tUMoms^ aro aiiaaeicMas' 
HoHM*. An hour after 9ttn^btbetiilie of stipfindr, 
Mfhidi is IT light meal, efaii% toU^i^iig of ri^e^ pernio 
tryi T0getable#i and fl%it; My frieird; the VeiietSaii> 
renders niy{ slay at« Cairo agr^esAte, bymttodudng me 
to several fkmilies,^ aiid mAingnore acquamtctd Wifl^ 
tbe- customs of the place/ to^ wHieh the late celtebra- 
lioa oflhe feast of Ramadto has been pecufiarly ftvoitr- 
able/asiit has given me anopporttinity orseeing their 
j^neipal diversions. This being a religious' fe^val, a 
Ibnj^ prayer' suec^edir the first morhing refreshment, 
^fter whleb follows the principal- incftaf; the* Bef then 
transacts business, and the amusements commeiiCe* 
The geHd and various otber 'esdreise^ are ptno^ed 
by dayiight, bmt:at nigl)t, itrestlinjg, ia' ^hich the 
loivw classes, show great ucmity,' is* coaMMmtythe 
firit.. When . live beyr and > Ms oOliipaily ai« tired of 
theae: featSt nv^i^ come andl entertn'm' th«m ^^'itl^ 
songat the phontiv^ tones of'their voieefi ar« partkn*' 
larly ag^eeablls. . Than ^ppBurthn^Wypy^VelhSt^^ >tho, 
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liiae Ae> hJiim mupwomatoUr ^JA * wandeiiinl nSfiittlB^ 
npefll jonumtiB advaBtansf rciemUliif Ae.l^kKsaail 
and one Nif^^.o€\Ai€htSi».^mtim Btmimmlmfn^ 
bb. Tbese^aieisnciQeddQd bj^iwiliy miid oAtnr are 
applainiM,^ foe dMrdrdU aiidr unexpected smaiieBf'lv^ 
\mA b«9ls- of: kugkler* Whon ll|e.trit» bow le* 
mkoif m aewafc^ tfa^t famafo 'dng9t»ttk» tfaeiii {liaee t 
dmy, fttan aj.8eparate> dacB^ «idi raceita «|i ^coom<« 
piidMd educadwK Tfaey^aie eall$i'.Aim6^ and'iMy 
f siitotaH Mpgnt -ia. tiidtight/ eompldle' i/rhlMNif ifaein. 
SciDMtiiiiea tdsy pfirform^ Mietvy k whidi ttmyirefare* 
leottheiiddflnlsof' commoniift^ TUdr/ direst coosnCa 
of ;loQg;rQbes'o£ tbtn ailk^ dighrigpfiisteaecl over- • 
gBiie&.attft<wldi 8 richginile, and their/ Icng' black 
hmr, plakad)iiiidjperfiiiiied> flows oviei; thein shoulikcs* 
Tkm' graao ftJ L motioin andi pkintnre voJotscMig^ 
flm.qp»and.the.«air, .suid obtaiaifor theiO' perfanntni 
lafge^ums of moiKif. 

SemaiB. dancerar and: mpe daiwerac fotlcMiir^ .atid^- hf 
their ;mra^,, please th&iiiullntiMkk Tbe^oaly/gAineii 
iftii8e|i(Hr»an»^chaaaiaiid>poiisk'daaii^t% avMnfkacb 

Oils' ^d^gcetiteatluQcaries^ rahdepvd almetl mdkm 
yeoaibW from, the lieatof theelnnflta^is tke«hot'foitR^.' 
"Share are man; Qf . tbeni Jn diiftreiier quavlere^of the 
city, containiDg a suite of apartments^ with eveiy 
acoonunodaiipni fot^ those: . wha»j attoKi Acsb* I use 
tbts) ii«dttlgAiice>freqiwiitl}^..aodufiad,it.ooDtri1iiite8.to 
myhe^iAh^aa-wcAlaaeHJogmantk. Tls<fii8tapanlnieiit 
I. eatai} is alangeihall; .whicii risfi» jai the; form of » 
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rolmdai open at topi to fiite fiee ciiculatioh to the 
aic: round dib halL is :a rabed floofy covered with 
carp eti pgy and in tbe midiUe is a fountain. 

When I am undressedy I gird a towel about my 
kins, . and put on a pair . of sandi^. Proceeding 
tbroogh isoTeral passages^ the beat increasing as I ad- 
vance, till 1 reach the .hath itself, whu:h is a spaeioui 
vaulted apartment, paved and lined with m«rt>Ie, the 
vapour, incessantly risings from n foimtain and cistern 
of hot water« mixes itself with die burning perfumes. 
Here I lay myself down upon a cloth, spread out for 
the. purpose, with my head raised on a small cushion, 
and, with the most luxurious indolence, stretch out 
my limbs,, whilst I am surrounded by a cloud of odo- 
riferous vapours, that enter into all my pores. After 
r^KMiingsome time, a servant enters,^ rubs me all over 
till every joint is .pliable, aikd finishes thfe operation 
by wa«hing my head with perfumed soap. After ha< 
ving led me to a closet, supplied by cisterns of cold 
and hot water, for wasbmg off the perspiration, my 
attaMbnt now wraps me in warm linen, and I goto 
the outward apartment, where a bed is prepared fof 
me. Here I am rubbed af^in by the delicate haads 
of a ehild, my linen is changed a second time, and I 
am afterwards refreshed with a pipe and axup of cof- 
fee. ' 

lliese badis are the didight of the Egyptians, both 
male and. female, who equally resort to them, and by 
that means' avcndriieumatisms, catarrhs, and disor- 
ders of the skilly that proceed from checked pertpi- 
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ration. Shut, up in their harem, the women con- 
sider the day of bathing a. festival, and, under the 
long veil and cloak, tfaat^nceal their persom, wear 
their richest clothes, which they display to each 
other, as, after the bath, they frequently pasa the 
rest of the day in different aaousements together. 

Like most nations half civilized, they are addicted 
to superstitioD; therte is something, however, very 
surprising in the power the charmeia of serpents ob- 
tain over those animab. It faajqiieiied yesterday, that 
one of these noxious reptiles, of the viper class, 
\^ch are undoubtedly venafnous, found its way into 
one of my apartments: it wais immediately proposed 
to send for the charmer, to which I assented, more 
from' a motive of cmioaty, ihan from the credit I 
gave to the stories of- hU wmderful influence. .He 
came and, to my astomshnieiit, after a few magical 
words^ which serve to^ impose upon thiQ.beha|dtf*yi® 
enticed the creature out of its lurking hole, then suf- 
fered it to twist itself about his. body and limbs, in 
all directions, . and, yfter exhibiting these feats for 
some time, put him i^to a bi^ and carxied him off, 
without extracting his. fangs. 

One of my evening amusements, after a sultyy day, 
is enjoyii^ the fresh air on the Nile. On the rising 
of the river, this is a common diversion. The plea- 
sure boats, used for this purpose, are light and ele* 
gant. Those dengned for the women are covered 
with wainscot ; those for the men have an awning at 
top, and are! open at the sides, or otily latticed. 
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h k.a practice peculiar to Egypt, to batch eggt 
bjr utifioial heat, insbead. of the waimtb^of ibe bou 
Tka owsiMS when these cgga.ar^ placed^ aae a£ tha 
moit maple coimtactini; eoxMUtiiig>o^of a Um^ 
9mh»i apartment^ o^ day:: tvro.DowSiOf sihelveaiani 
formady on whkhtbejcgga^asa bid in anchraniaianv 
ia »ol t(»loi|ob eadkolher: 'AojRaaasl%bti|r nwved 
§tm or « tttneit id tMaut9F*fi»ttr hpnn^ ami thay 
me «at' kqit in die «ven* laager dun tueail^wtwtt 
dq»» before the lil4aiflutleresii.hQpiaboiit, aejoioiaig 
m their i|ew existsQce. !K^ery«poMble cava ir>^takeB 
to dii^hi& an equal htatshiaU pai% andthaia is but 
o«a ipsaP entsancie^ which admitaaiiMHfeOQ.allifoiifarf 
'She heal it giaat doiaag the finliaighl daje^ the* last 
eight; it is gKaAtallrft ^inmishsd^ till it. ]s» radeeed 
nearly. tcK the « state of: ikm ainiosphaeak. !ile< ovano^ 
paUb prapcity> aaal eaej^coaewfao Jmsieggipaabilnb 
bHUgia^hNn tfaace, and pa|i»»aiaii1aia?|>nsHBipeibfaui»> 
dM'oa leoasnegdiisebieheniu CnQabQumbeBSAjiC 
tfaeseabidGens aii% An nasKt daytaanriad^abaatmibae* 
]K#t% and 9M far ^ar faali|ienmi m pieoe. 

.1 hate ah«a(k)f^ieaHurfaed;ibati tfaeeyt^naire ochd*- 
merce which Cairo fonn«ri^«djoyady waagrealiyiidB^ 
niinishedrby Vase^de Gaina'« dmavesy of aipaisage 
to Itti» byi^e Gipa <iC:GaeiNlili<i|i#» yet «B»«#rr»* 
maiqs. to give nawsidriahb enipiayinapt,to4)hft^inba» 
bitwols^ . 

. Bwook Yesen are impaaledi eefca^ edenss, pam$ 
mmi several usefitlideags. Froan Sura^aBd 
neighbouooff pfirtaofiJfidi% nuushaftandbaanc 
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ticles of codoQ' gpoik;^ sfikom fatNB Gej^kuv «>ul 
sbawls- kom- G^thmk* The- daief tiW» of the esM" 
effr i^t of Africa ceota^ » Caiio^ a» that of the' 
wtstent does in TFipoli. A few" slaves are brought 
foHSk Ahf«9Uiia«- Canivaiup paw to and from Seti- 
naar^ Tka-JSur^ and Fezsan,. bnagpng. slaves^ ffobK 
diisfy iv4a»'y » horna of the rhinocetot,^ ostsich feathery 
g^ou^ and dragpt. From Tunb and Tripoli are 
broa^ oil,; red cape of a partioular kind, for nvhich 
Tuais^ifr faanoosr and .fine iaiaid>« used for g/umi0u»B 
bj{ te B6<iouins,.attd others; Sjrria supplies^^ cotton^ 
8ilk|«iaw a nd aM n u fii oti i re d ;.soap^ tohicco,aad flasap 
heviu Coastantiaoplg- iwhite slaves| of both sexea, 
aUldads^oibmssy. copper- aiid. iron maou&ctures; ia 
retum for which the merchants send black slaves, 
gfMt quantities of coffee,, and 8«me Indian goods. 

The principal of the home mamtfactures is that of 
lHie>-clflth|iraarie> of-the4ne Egyf^mi Out : sal ammo- 
DttC; Himpi>wdwy sakpfetre». red and yellow leather, 
and g^asa lamps ave*also man«£actiured for home coo* 


There ^aae coaveiaent markets in every part of die 
dbf^'y e^ffieahousea are equally numerous, where no^' 
ifiag ia. supj^ied, bat coffee, and fite to light the 
pipe* Tkf pa<^[|ta sp^id much of their time, in 
t^otfj^e^a^of^msovt^^Oiokh^andcottversi]:^ 13^^^ 
if a* cc^Eeehouse at Damafcus, capable <rf holding a 
theuaiia^ (is^ple; it hai( 119 walls, but an ext^ive 
fopfi spre^dM^yer a^g^atmipaber of b«Biches^ and ia 
fa/mekd wit)i trees vod^wi^eCr 
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A most interesting event happened here, since my 
arrival at this city, which gave me such pleasing sensa* 
tions, and is so descriptive of the vicissitudes to which 
the inhabitants of the east are subject/ that I must 
relate it. Whole clouds of locusts covered the plains 
of Syria last year, and occasioned a fomine. A coun- 
tryman, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, suffered 
severely from this calamity: to supply his family with 
bread, he was daily obliged to sell sonie of his cattle ; 
when this resource failed, he was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of parting with his instruments of labour. Tlie 
present distress was urgent, the future prospect with- 
out hope, when the hand of Providence directed his 
steps to pnrchase some com, where the bystanders 
were recpuntii^ the exploits of Murad Bey. The 
wonderful narrative of his rise, from obscurity to his 
present greatness, attracted his attention : he listened 
with earnestness, and, on comparing the accoui^ of 
his origin, character, and person, he recognised m him 
a long-lost son, who had been stolen, at eleven years 
of age. A ray of hope sprung up in his breast: he 
hastened home to his family with the joyful tidings* 
He determined to set out immediately for Egypt; 
but no sooner had he taken this resolution, than 
doubts of success clouded his ardour* He feared 
that he should not be able to make himself known 
to him 7 and, even if his features were remembered, 
hb poverty migdt prevent the conqueror from ac- 
knowledgii^him. Hope however prevailed, he under- 
took the journey, arrived at the capital, and present* 
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ed liimself at the palace of bki son ; but he found it 
veiy difficult to gain admittance : the attendants were 
diflvusted at the meanness of his appeanmce and his 
luiggard looks. For some time diej repelled alt 
bis solicitations with disdain ; at lei^h the ccmsidera- 
don of his age, which is held in great reverence in 
£g3^pt^ had so much influence with one of his officers, 
that he consented to make his application known 
to Murad Bey. Accordingly he informed him, that 
a wretched old man entreated^ with great eamest- 
nessy to be admitted to his presence. '* Let him en* 
ter," says the bey. Tlie peasant advances with trem-^ 
bling steps, on the ridi carpet which covered the ball 
of the Divan, and approaches the bey, who was re» 
diniiig on a sopha embroidered with silk and golcL 
At first he is unable to speak, but the emotions of 

nature .overcoming every other consideration, he falls 
at bb feet, and exclaims, ''You are my sonT' An 
investigi^on of circumstances confirming his recol- 
lection, the bey acknowledges his father, and, with 
the most tender endearments, welcomes his arrivaL 
He did not confine his generosity to mere profes^ 
sions of regard ; he offered to send for his mother and 
bis brodiers, that they might share m his prosperity, 
jM'ovided tbey would embrace the religion, of Maho*' 
met; but the old man, who was a Christian, would 
not consent to the proposal. Finding his resolution 
not to be overcome, Murad Bey sent back his father 
Wh a jsuni of nioqey sufficient to procure every 
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cboAttt be caa]d desue for tbe pceaentf and made an 
ample fcovkion tor ihe -remanider qF bit da^ 

Hie covrfoit, ;aiid jecuri^ to Jbe ^i^cq^d at C^o 
have Je^cBiiiied me to audce it my head-qaaiten £» 
.satne JteBey a&i^ ^to mitke excuratoiis from Aence. 
M^ &^ jousney will be to Ae pyramidsi of 
at my return, i 4hidl give yxui an account* 


Journey to thh ftframid^. 

Hiding proeuved a guard to attend me, I aet 4»it 
^ FdtUii, a «ity, dinaiit a^put aixty mika to tba 
mv^-^mAak, Wa iMfiaed a iorova «£ laree dat^ Incfia. 

watered by cisterns sapplied by tbe NMe, at 4e time 
of its increase. A «mali carad iw* thrcK^ Ta«*, 
tvbich fAaee is remaAable ferm «iaraifoetiii>e of mata^ 
but tbe poor people v*o m«fce Aem are fcr from awt 

if eigoymg tihe fr ttit of Aek kidustiy ; *^ 
mr airival , they bad been ptandefed 1^ a wandeiing 
borde of *eir ^wbole^tock. This part of the comi. 
tiy B intersected by canalathat reach from the Nile 
to Ae lake M«m. F^m ttendi on Hie pwscipal 
of Aese, and is aurrowaded ^tb ettkiw*wi ffxmn*', 
a great pait gardens, whidh prodnce thatprtrfasicttaf 
roaes, for ^cb Ab place baa bteAcekbwtod: tbeae 
beautiftd Ibwers are cttltifiated by layens tbelargeat 
and most fragrant gro^ring upon the young twigi. The 
rose-water was formerly sent to all quarters, but the 
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eiftlMfeioii jB on llie deoUoe, Tbe oitjr ccniafte t»» 
vend«o^(u«i nod okak, m <lepAlB for merchaodiic^ 
b«l has BO §mli i c 9ii6om. Tke homes are jMiriy 
fltoae^jMrfywIimit bridcft. il is oiid^ die .gowta* 

. EpoMi tboKe I nsMk Ifae ovcvit of die lifce^ an* 
oittufy cdkd Mom ; oa Uw north-east^ tbe sbom 
m§m -a mig^ oi »«ok% 4ri^ tb^MiftJs Feiftm» it is flat 
mA'umtff aai is dyanwiiii ^b k few nnfftilisbirii* 
Seirarri ^ibeiaiattyin MsMMa boaiiy gafat their aafe* 
■Mica aa Ibe iaire ^ but ifttt fiih tkey ^midk are af 
aailriUfcaeat qaaiity. 

I foveecricd ia a soaA-eaBMn diK«tk)ii» aadiaw 
two viaaK p^miih at Hwrnuik A \»all-cultfamt(d 
plam lies between Fei&m and the Nile ; returaad «0 
Badoy and faaaad tbe pyrooikb of Datbar* Ulere 
«iaiit« of diefla : diat of Medan boi beeii tefj do* 
giat: k is coa^pcued of ht^ places of soft fiise^ 
ilMe: die north sicfe Jhas been iqwod by t^atingoiit 
tiie ilMios^ so Ibat the iatcrior is expoaed> but it is 
entupcljr Moiiti. The fourth is die most soudierly ; it 
kin Am Sotut of a oaae,. aad i» now asocb danraged. 
The aides of aU dbaae pynaniclB are directed to the 
km {NMots of the coaip^. Near thea attncb oaia 
af nabteat bncki aada sdMJIonoof atoaeyiiotcom* 
p bl c d. At Sakasa several of these pilca remain: 
them a» ten of cposiderablB asagakuda, tbe saiailer 
oaas are scarcel| to be distti^piiBfaed from the sand 

I ^OBtirred to fatam by iaiz6y where th^ peat pj^ 
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Famkls stand : we approached by moonl^ht, and the 
reflection of the silvery light, with the stillness of 
every thing around, added to the solemnity of these 
venerable relics of antiquity, which had the appear- 
ance of two mighty rocks crowned by the clouds. I 
surveyed them with astonishment and awe, r^ecting 
upon them as monuments of the greatness and the 
frailty of man. On the one hand, they display his 
power and ingenuity, in raisii^ such vast masses, with 
strength and solidity to defy the ravages of time for 
ages; whilst, on the other, the very names of those 
who, at excessive labour and expence, erected tfaofic 
magnificent receptacles for their own ashes, have pe- 
rished. The q^onuments remain, the men are for- 
gotten. 

Full of these melancholy ideas, I entered Giz£, re- 
freshed myself with a few hours sleep, and rose early 
in the morning, to indulge my curiosity with a nearer 
view of the pyramids. We left our outer garments 
at the gate of the passage which leads to the interior, 
and descended, carrying each a flambeau in his hand: 
towards the bottom, we were obliged to creep on all 
fours, to get into the interior passage, which corre- 
sponds, with the former. Towards the middle, our 
guides fired a pistol, which reverberated, with a tre*' 
mendous noise, through the cavities of the huge edi- 
fice, and roused thousands of bats, of an enormous 
size, that flapped against our hands and faces, and ex- 
tinguished several of our wax-lights. Having arrived 
at the end of the passages, ^ we entered a great hall : 
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It » an oblong square^ composed of granite ; tbe roof 
18 formed of seven enormous stones, that extend fronl 
one \irall to another. A tomb, made of a singl^block 
of marble, lies at one end of it, and most probably 
contained the remains of the fotmder; but it has been 
rifled of its contents, and the lid wrenched off. B^i- 
neath this baautiful apartmettt is another, rather 
smaUer, which leads to a conduit filled with rubbish* 
After visiting the recessesorf this gloomy mansion, 
vhere die light of the »un. never penetrates, we re^ 
tamed by the way we camei takii^ care taawnd a 
well, that goes to the very foundations of the pyr»> 
mid. Having examined the inside, and, enjoyed the 
refreshment of the balmy air, after having breathed: 
that which had been so long stagnated^ we proceeded 
to scale the outside: it is. compcnedof more than 
two hundred layers of stone. The. fatigue of climtn- 
kg so many enormous steps was very great, but tbd 
view of the rising sun^ from such a height^ made fiill 
compensation for the labour^ Gold ^d azure 
spread over the east^ the glorious luminary b^an to 
gild the summit of the Mokattani^ and presently his 
bright dbk appeared above the edge of the mountain : 
in a few moments- more, he burst forth in ail h]tf> 
splendour, and displayed a most extensive and en-^ 
chanting prospect. In the shade, we/distinguished 
the points pf the three pyramids of Sakarii, the 
minarets, and^tbe tops of the date ti^eetf^twhicfa aire 
planted' round' those viHageSi^that stood on rising 
ground, became enlightened. As th^ sun rose abovtt>' 
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hmnzQfit bw n^f$ 9fiifwi over the vKHnit«ii0 tmd 

Ih^ viUej «f Sgyptt M«» w^0 begtfmiqg tp |)mw 
|r<Hi> deep, and pwrfue ib^ orcu|wliovMi of ^ dajr | 

k9«Cs Nudier ^1(9 goiag up the Nil#» Aiiiii]»Uoii«o4 
Vaijety 0dd«d be«i»tj to the A^eo^, On tbe n^^ 
ll»»rrep bitb and pansbed. ififid» foiwiad » pl^tniiig 
<;<>iiUB#t widi ibe rif»r aod ripe^ipg fairiH9it9« in M 
opptifile directton. 0» die ei«t I^tbe.sma}} town 
of Gis£, d)e towers of Mwr Fo9tel; tbe mmr^^ of 
Gnnd Cairo, ividi ihr pairtle of Salab Eiddui. Stteb 
^ tiiifiribcr Kif nHDMUic aod amnual cAjecta fra3 ap 
e^iHAite gratiftcatioii. 

Afier engraving my mme on tbe piimac]# of die 
pjrmiHdi widi r^iret and' diffionlty I deiceaded* 
Mwy^t ^ Atones being jioose, tbere was a danger 
of tbeir giving way^ and reUni^ ine|^«<ipkaln}y to the 
gmund. Havii^ reaped tbe bol^iQin m\h 99^, I 
imvejed the du^ide of the buildiiig^ which s^medi 
whilst I stood near it, to foe formed of maMea of 
rocks ; but when I redred to the distance of only a 
kaidM pacefy die magnitade of tbe •tones is h>at in 
dm immmmtf of das whole. Tke learned cannot 
ietennia# by wbiae Hand Ibia aanetnary bM been 
violaftedt ^uriod^, ot tbe hope of finding treasntn* 
laeapi the otdy motive for atiempdng aneb a labefw 
iona and eipeosiye imdertaking, ^ epening these 
edtf res ; designed, no doubt, wb«» tbe fcamina of 
die mooarcba werasbpeeilBtf in tbem^tt be elowd te 
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Wtdag tbe |ecoBd pyrawid, on die eittem nde, ii 
tbi enormous sfhynx, the body of which is .buried in 
the sand. Tlie top ot the back oi^j is visible, which 
19 nore then a hundred feet long. It is formed of 
one aiog^ stonc^ maJdog part of the yock on which 
the pyramids are phioed. The head rises aboul 
twenly^seven feet above the sand. The Arabs, who^ 
fro^i the tenets of their religion, hold the represent* 
aUoB of men and animals in abhorrence, have dis* 
figured the fyct with arrows and lances. What was 
the design of this huge image caa now only be coi^ 
jectmedi perhaps it represented some object of the. 
idolant>us worship of the anrimls. The form it 
bears, of «. young woman gcafited on the body of a 
UipQ, psobably refers to the signs of the Lion andthe ^ 
Virgin, under the influence of which the Nile sweUs^ 
and given fertility to the country. 

Heliopplis> the oetehiated city, itedicated to tfte' 
8un» was bttilv acconUng to ancient geographers^ on 
so artificial mound of earthy raysed on, the eastea 
side of the Jkk^ This oausewqr> eovered ^|b > 
rabbiidi, is still visible, about tw9 lea^;i|^to theniartfa- 
east of Grand Cairo. I visited the remains^ but in 
vain did I seek for its magnificent temples, the ett« 
traiices of which were adorned with avenues of 
sphinxes and colossal pillars^, of marble, and the walls 
covered with hietoglyfhUikk, Wliicb esbneesded the 
mysteries of their reUgion irom the eyes of the vul- 
gar. EipiaUy foiitlm w^ my xesearch £»c those 
abodes of asj&aasi, wbenoe Herodotus drew iertfa the 
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the stores of Egyptian learnings and Plato imbibed 
the foundation of those prihciplea diat rendered his 
philosophy so sublime. All fhe monuments of its 
grandeur are Tanishedy but a «ngle obelisk, and a 
sphinx, of yellowish marble, overturned in the mud. 
Alas, sud I, heire onee stood Heliopolis ; but she is 
no more : time, that consumer of all thmgs, has de- 
stroyed her palaces, reduced her temples to heaps of 
ruins, and concerted thu busy '' bum of men" to a 
dreary silence. The impres»on made by this melan- 
choly change, so forcibly fixed my attention, diat, 
for some time, I neglected to admire the beauty of 
the obelisk, which is formed of a well-polished block 
of Thebaic stone, sixty-eight feet high, without the 
base : it is covered with hieroglyphicks, which I could 
not decypher. 

On my return to Cairo, I grew impatient for an- 
bdier expedition, and, hearing that the caravan ^at 
returns annually from- Mecca, through Cairo and F^z- 
zan, to the countries in the westward, was expected 
.to bait at Kardaffi, a village at a small distance, I pre- 
pared myself to joi^t. 


jQurneyfrom Grand Cairo to the Western Coun^ 

tries of Africa, 

Our first adventure was at Wadey-^l-Latron. We 
had halted, in order to collect fresh water^ when a 
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troop .of BmIquiiui appeared in fronti and created 
great alarm' hi our carsvao. The prudence and va^ 
lour of our sheik had acquired the i^neration and con- 
fidence of his followers. He Jmoiediately ordered 
us to occupy the spot affording water, whilst he, widl 
about twenty Arabs, advanced to reconnoitre die 
ground where the Bedouins had been seen, lliey 
had now retreated wholly out of sight, and we had 
time to cook and fill our water-bags. We however 
hastened forwards, and encamped* in a disorderly 
manner, at the feot of a sand'-hill, making no fires,* 
lest the sindce should discover our retreat. 

Hie next morning we entered die desert, which 
forms the boundary of Egypt, and encamped on a 
tract of landcidled Muhabag. The followii^ day 
we reached Mogara, a watering place, on the Verge 
of a fruitful valley. 

The water collected is preserved, for sieveral days, 
in bags made of goat skins, greased withinside with 
butter or oil : ^he latter often gives a rancid taste to* 
the water. After nine wearisome days travelling, we 
reached the chain of mountains, that bounds the uni- 
fomi desert through which we had passed. I ascend<* 
ed these hills, and found the plain, on then- somrait^ 
consisted of a saline mass, spread oyer so large a 
a tract; that, in one direction, no ey<^ can reach its 
limit. The clods of salt, discoloured with sand, 
lie so thick, as to give this vast plain the appearance' 
of a newly-pl6wed field. 

The small ^village of Uaimcsogeu- was a v^elccfm« 
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li|}tl Id «% nfbo hwA trnvdlad Miof s weirj aule# 
wilfaDMl per^eivisg Ike tmce tif t settled iMbit^lKMi* 
1lKMi|pb dM» poverty of tUt place Mpplios no pnblic 
bttadtogs Sor difoiplioii, yet ihe novehy of ki a^ 
pceraace tmiy ealkie U to perlictihr mmtioii. le 
iieiiclf m e veody veUey, indoied on two tides hy 
high momtwm^ %«lMre vaet itolaUNl aeMM of rock 
im seen : en tHe largest of these tbe vtllege it buik; 
the boutes are Jow, o w asl ncW d of stoiiB% ceseented 
^tb a caLcariotts eartli^ and tbalehed wt^ Ifae hom^ 
of date tress; beneath some of these buildings are 
caves, or cbaoibesB^ cnt hi the rech» probaUj ancieal 
cniacombs, or repositories lor the dead* Our camp 
was pitched aeMigdale trees, at die foot of the ncfc. 
The iidiabittiiti, though afpaieatty very poor, reoca* 
ved us with the loudest hospitaliijf ; Ihey came dowii^ 
almost to a man, from their houses^ and asiitttd na 
in a^atering onr eamelt, «r aaj oflke of fiaenMiip 
our circumstaocet jne^pured. In the evening I walked 
to the town, and> enteriiig the marhe^pfaMse, was sww 
prised tp see as asmch eagemess, altercation^ and 
bustle, as if the bargains were of the ii6nost valuer 
instead of that being the case, the seUers were only m 
few poor pilgrims, of our eaaavan* who wene exGha»> 
ging rii^ of lead, or g^ass, and such paltry onoM* 
ments, with a little shot and gnppowdec, fordate^ 
which are a staple commodity, and fonn the meaaurn 
of value, as corn does with ua. The mannera of thia 
secluded people are rude and simp)e» but not umuo^ 

able* I will give yoa an iaslance of their supeeBti- 
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aMpnpt^d 1^ d^prilv Ami of Awr99k mA Uie Ikde 
pr^peiljf' 4mnA from Iktir dale lre«#, «m1 wodUl 
Imhw mjhpDMde^ k«d opt • tvimiNttt^ b^lyniMyiD 
<fwileil ibf ejm nf the iiinidef% dwi dk^ cnli fiot 
frid tbt pfaier, tfcoMi^ cinnftiDtly roving fowsri it: sudi 
Mlb tiMy lMf» m dietr flel£»q>poiiite4 wntiw 

Sfcjuii^ tfae S3Mly^asii, Mtt asceacM a range of 
jBOUQtoms^ Aom wfaeaee we dewended imo a fertile 
vaJlqr, where we aaw peopk gaiherii^ provender for 
ibm calde : peeceivtog our tratii of beaivy^hden ca* 
Jmkt Ihey had xio fear of hostile Arabs, and, leaviiy 
Adr workf rm .joffiilf oot to weleome our anivaL 
Tksf mowled their eiee^i and eondoeted-ns to e |daki 
wedt of Siwaby whare we pitched our tenta. Hub 
town i» the capital of a 9ramll independent ttate^ of 
die Mao isiqm: it magr be conqiaDed to a bee.4ive, 
m iteianda^poN a high maM of laclu^ with the boo* 
aw raiaed to cloae ta eaeh other, that manjF of tfae 
ittnalay even itt noen, are dark, and ao inuicate, that 
I ^enld not fope . nqr way diroti^i them without a 
(uide* BoiMd the foot of the ensinenee, on whieh Sit- 
wah U hvUty are etaUe«» for the caneb, horaai^ and 
mm^ probably ffom want of room in the Uiwil 

The priticipal diatciot of thia terriaory is a wtlUwt^ 
tar^ y9lkff nhdMt ifty miba in oircnns&renee, hem^ 
laad hi by itet^ and hnmo iooIga. With little xmlA^ 
vatioiii it preduoes coits^ and varioaa fcinda of ftuit% 
i»tm, 0\rie$, poaMgranatoa, figa, aprioota, and pian^ 
tirins* Garden! ktm Am riobas and occnpntioft of 
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the people : ^ates tre like momj, they serve for ex- 
change^ and are the instrument of ppnishtnent ; fines 
being paid in 00 many baskets of this fruit. The 
dates of .the community are stored in public maga* 
zines, under the protection of the sheik. The women 
of this remote district, like the rest of their sex, are 
fond of adorning their persons: they wew wide blue 
shifts, which reach to the ankles, and wrap about 
their head a striped calico cloth, called a melaye, 
which is folded and thrown over the left shoulder, 
in the manner of a cloak. They phiit their hair in 
three tresses, on the lowest of which they fasten or- 
naments of glass, false coral/or silver, and twist in 
long stripes of black leather, hanging down the back, 
with little bells at the ends* From the crown of the 
head hangs a kind of veil, made of silk, or woollen 
cloth. Two or three large silver rings, linked kke a 
chain, are worn for ear*rings.. Their necklaces are 
either an imitation of coral, or a solid ring of silvei^ 
«s thick as the collara wotn by criminals in some 
parts of Europe ; to'^tbb hangs a s'dver plate^ ei^ra*^ 
ved in the Arabian taste. Their arms and ankles are 
decorated With rings of siver, copper, or glass. 

The dress of the men consists^ of a^ white cotton 
diirt and breeches, and a melaye, (ike the women. 
Oa their heads they wear a cap of red worsted, or 
cotton : this'head-dress is peculiar to the Musselmen: 
no Jew, or Christian, is permitted^td wear it. These 
people are much inclined to dishonesty: it required 
aome v^ibince to guard one'iB property from their de«- 
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predations. Here our caravan disposed of part cf 
its merchandize^ receiving in exchange, dates, meat, 
and small baskets, in the manufacturing of which the 
women excel. Being apprized that there were ruins 
in the neighbourhood of Siwah, supposed by some of 
the le;umed to be the remains of the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammou, I was very eager to take a view of 
them, which was i^o easy task, as the people could 
not (form an idea of any motive I could have for such 
an undertaking, except to seek for treasure, of which 
they are extremely jealous. Some, indeed, suspect* 
ed me of being a Christian, from my desire to exa- 
mine the remains of buildings generally believed to 
have been inhabited by them ; I was, therefore, nar* 
rowly watched, and accompanied by many of the in* 
habitants. We passed along some shady paths, be- 
tween the gardens, and, in a walk of about two miles, 
reached the ruins. I perceived an edifice of un- 
doubted antiquity, consisting of a single apartment^ 
built of massy stones, of die sftme kind as those that 
form the pyramids, and covered originally with six 
large blocks, that reach from one wall to the other; 
The principal entrance is through a gate, at one end; 
die opposite end is quite ruinous. There is no ap- 
pearance of any other building being attached to it, 
especially as traces of sculpture may be dtscemed on 
the outside. In the interior are three rows of em- 
blematical figures, that seiem to represent a pro- 
cession. Hieroglyphicks are also v&ible in many 
parts. In different places ttppear marks of paint, 


ibe ^our if iiKhiob MfiHM 4o hiHre J^eii greea. Tbc 
art of jaiang such mataameB^ comf^se Hie ceit- 
iag, lik« Au vAiA ibe aacient Britotts used in tfto^ 
m^ thode Jtt^ tflDnes <oa &aUAttry Piaiii> is ktslr^ 
ior ibe ^ttmat »Qe„ find 4Wy .escaad ihtir ^wer of 
jvoiovi^ <ir Aey woidd biive Jbeea earned awiqr l«v 

lAAolber 4% I ivalk«d to souie «|MirHnei46 out m 
tbe rock, wUcb have iha iqpipeuraMce ^ baviag been 
vaed as ^repositories for tbe dead. Tbey are witboiU 
0niaiiient or mcnffiion, but bave cost some labour* 
Tbere is a sqpacate entraacB lo each, and the descent 
iuwards is gradual* Many pants of bumaa skuUsi 
and other bosiei^ widi frsgaieBts of skioy and even of 
hair attached to it, are found in them. Tbe number 
of these caverns way amount to about thirty* Tlie 
avarice of tbe natives bas induced tbem to dig tbe 
ground in all these catacombs^ and my guide toldmei 
diat gold bas been- found in every one of tbem. ^^ 
. Tbe mercbants of the caravan baving concluded 
tfaeir baigains at Siwah, we broke up our encanip* 
mealy and seacbed tbe fruitful valley of Sebiacha, i|rith« 
out obiierving any ^tiikiugobject;i except a small JDo^ 
ric building, probably designed for a temple, a few 
miles from that town* JDaring our journey from 
Schiacha to Augilsy we encamped occasionally in 
spots where freak water was to be obtained. Our 
enti;y into Mojabra,.one of the three principal tovims 
of tbe district x>f Augila, was aolemn and affecting, 
as itfae (|;reater part of our merchants bad bere their 
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4i68mM 4>y the sbdik^ widi a {[Men flkg carried 4befove 
ipB^tbe i;AgviiD8«;iair<fli£4«a«iiigiiig, and Iba Afriiw 
malEiiig tkeif i w raoo prance. We wane meC by a 
xnmiier .4>f ald«Kii aMieiiiUfaeiiytvrlia praswd IbrMparii 
4o ^embrace tbek* a^alioiiB, wbom ^ej never eiepeeted 
to lee aga«R, froln|he accouuts they iiad ^eemd 
4>f 4le tuvnnoo o/<lbe F»encfa. 

Angija waa baowa in tbe ^ine «f flarodotoa: it IB 
M UBBD flace, ike bowas are b«uiit«f line$toae, and 
baae laafy a gnoiiod 4oor. The apartments are Arb, 
Ihe door alone admiHmg tbe light : ibeae rooan ave 
fraerdy built round a adfiril co«rt» 

ICftDy jof th^ paofde pan tbeir jme in ttnaclling 
betaaaea Cairo and FettTWij engaged k n patty tndBe, 
ibatdelMHNa and eerrnpls ^m ; die rest of tbe peo- 
ple aie cbiefl jT eaapldyed ia g^rd^ng and mgtie^k' 
tare, hoi the women wea^ coane woolien €io«bi* 

Our caravan fcekig augmeivied to a humbad.and 
t«^en^men^ ire left Angila, aoeompanied Cor a liiaie 
bj nnaibers of the itih«bMiits« tfbo, m the last •andc 

# * 

of respect^ pnmced Iheir faorees and ftred diaur hhhk 

keta. 

Onr lirst encatepment ^vns on a ap^l »»«o«ipi^e^ 
Ij barren^ that not a flingle Made of ptaaB mns to b^ 
fimad to wefpBskk oar eamek. The «e«t time vre 
haked, onr tents ^ere pkdrMl on tbe. sammit of a 
hUm, at €be foot of whidi weie spread petarifisd sbeift 
aod adarine substances^ imbedad in a voft liilesHnM. 
0^ direction iprat vf^smd^ widi ati incUnnlion to 
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the sottthw^dy and, in the course of oiir lotig journey, 
Mre saw a great variety of objects. We passed « 
precipitous descent, called the Neddeck, so steep^ 
that we were obliged to travel in single files, camel 
after camel. From the summit the |>roq)ect was 
beautiful. The eye surveyed a narrow vale, illumi- 
nated by the rising sun, slanting his beams over the 
mountain that we had to descend, bounded by a 
foreground of craggy rocks, virith abrupt and frightful 
chasms ; yet remaining in gloomy ishade, and forming 
a striking contrast with the brightness of the distant 
scene, some time after we came to a place, not only 
verdant, but abounding in trees, and for a considera- 
ble extent, through a complete grove, succeeded by 
a desert cbeokered with hills and calcarious rocks. 

We now entered o^ the Harutsch, a mountainous 
Strict, full of precipices and chasms, that render it 
dangerous to travellers. Seven days were occupied 
in passing this dreaiy region . Our road meandered 
throw panow, dismal ravines, between black, gloomy 
hills. Now and then^ indeed, we were cheered by 
the sjght of a verdant spot, fertilized by the rain, 
that falls here in abimdance. We collected water 
from pools formed by the rain, in the vicinity of 
which some gazelles were skipping about, but they 
were extremely shy. Often we were obliged to move 
on, slowly and with difficulty, over layers of loos^ 
stone, amidst the rugged^ wild, and terrific scenes, 

4 

which this desert presents. The zeal of the pilgrims, 
iiriio traverse these solitary wildernesses, from reU- 
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gious motives, is really surprising. Being almost ex-* 
hausted with thirst, 1 hiastened with the foremost of 
otir company to a spring at a little distance ; here I 
found a poor old pilgrim, who had reached the well 
before me. I offered him a handftil of dates and 
some meat, which he gratefully accepted, kissing them 

• . * * * 

and rabbing them on his forehead. Putting the pro- 
visions down on the ground, he got to the spring, 
and eontmued drinking for a considerable time, and 
recited a prayer with gre^t devotion. He told me 
thatj for three days past, he had been without his 
accustomed allowance of water. Hiis was his third 
journey from Fez to Mecca, without the most slen- 
der means of providing accomlnodations fbr the^ 
way; relying wholly On the charity of others, and 
the veneration in which the pilgrimage was held. 

We were greeted at Temissa with the same wel- 
come as at former places. The test of politeness, in ' 
diis part of the world, consists in the incessant re- 
petition of complimentary enquiries. A well-dressed 
jouDg man particularly attracted my attention: he 
accosted an Arab of Augila, gave him his hand, and 
detained him a considerable time with his civilities,' 
which obliged the Arab to quickeii his pace, in order ' 
to overtake his companions. ' The young man thought ' 
he should appear deficient in good manners, if he 
quitted him so soon: fof near half a mile he kept 
running by his horse. During this long interview his 
whole conversation was, "How dost thou fare? Well, 
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l|OW aittboiLtlqRBelff Praised be God. How dost 
tbott do r &c Ice &c«. 

At the protent time^ Temissa is^ net ar place of 
gpeat impoiitance, cocitaniDg, ouly about fortji isieii' 
heating; anna, kt is built oa a hMr encircled wilh 
g^vei of date tsee^aiid ia fortified bjp » hig|i Mttl^ 
in.bad repair .inaoinepljic^. ThebouMiaMtvipetdb* 
ed bovels^ ataading amoog^ the niina of theiise that 
Vve fallea to decaj^,beiiy little bettertba»aar abcnb 
for cattle* Theae pe<>ple have oiaoj sheep and- 
gpats.: tbfsass is their only beast oi burden*. Re* 
jeicingr were. made for our airival^ aodsheef^idwlsyr 
and dates e^change^ with our traderr for tobacco^; 
bulter^ female omameDts^ and coarse MfooUen atufi^ 
TbeevQOJQg closed iuimutual conggalulatiop, aad the- 
youiqi^ slaves and.boja of the camp made.a.boii£re* 

The little city of Zuila was formerly a. plapaK>f 
H:onse<|Mfiiiee»,and ia stilt>the residence of fome of the 
family, of the sullaQt who are caUed Shereefs* Near 
the centre of the town are the ruins of a high bnildr 
im^ ^aud to. have been the palace^ An oldmos^qe 
is alse a speeimea of its ancient.magpificenae* It 
contwasta spacious saboo^. .eaeonf passed bj^ a h^ 
coloiinade»,bebipd which runs ^ passag^ihwith entcaa* 
' c^ to wicions apartments. ,At a littb dwtaaf e iyom 
the oity^I.w^ashQwn.8ome>ancieat and veiyflofijpedi- 
ficesy which are the tomba ofahereeb tbatieU in.hat- 
tle« The hospit?Kty:of these Arabian grandees was^ 
truly. royal: they sent a disb^ofaaeat and broth, asd 


ftoKmhat bi«ad« f«r tbe nwwoM^ b r o iifapt^ 

fried vniiii tlM greM FMum^claiiicy of lomrtl^ mnTv 
doak^odkd lti^i> wbidi*iftimirie* <# tHe^jinwof Arte 
trM06 il wa» moot Uis^l^ii a prejikliee iHat' f ei K fc r wf 

iiwilii fjt9mhmi of tbMP r iheir flAnnour resembW 
diat^tfrped^hBiTii^ bal is- iMre^^tdtf to tftepa*- 
koet 

in pw |HM i»g ouFwlires u^"' meet' the 9iiltan> who^ 
umaljf ti4e».ottt to gMolr tlie»€«Nnrttay tf&m pibusre^ 
spect to the pilgrims returning from Meaea^ Tfam 
pnaoai mn fopward Bomm ^madB^M^^ynA* maat 
apdJbMsd^lO'be^iitMlniied^aaaeiigittM. WejNlrifec^ 
oar eaaipfitw tbat^aigte n«»>dfe* chapel aml^taiiib' of 
SkKMBetMu^ a* Mymansf aHKU oekbMid- in anmnr 
tinee. lUm cnremon^ o#: our- iatfraevr' wkb ti^ 
sulun must not lMiaa»it«eA H^ hoA jpomtfthnm^ 
mihon^m^tiaiag gioiio^ to r^ctivoaf^ atlMidedtby a 
Muanreva co«rt^ mA^ »■' mi Mw it t of. tl» pc^idaeek 
Tbfr whnta caravaiD^ Mbltoif i^MJi tha himmmw ^in^ 
mamt&di to lakt^aUmi WbmXapproaebiBddiiniy 
W« waa*aealad on anoUb-Miionad elbow ehaiiv covets 
odiwitbiaredaad^greea ati^iadb deth^: WnMretlieB 
Tfipoliten vesl^ andioeeif it a^dnt) op trock^.^ eniN 
IneMeiied \vUk mhet. Oii< eaek Mda' ware wkilei 
Manelttkca wdnagP»atMfe8^witlii4»a«Mi>iatoei^ bo* 
hiwi tl>gg»^wer#* ii»«liiMaawri» aw*fa rifa«bt d sliwr^ 
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boldipg lances «id balberds of a very anti^pie make. 
According to the ceremonial of his court, vre pulled 
off our slippers, and approached, barefoot, to kiss bis 
imperial band. After paying our compliments, we 
were raiq;ed on each side, bebind bim. Lastly, en- 
tered the sheik of the pi^ims, with bis sabre 
drawn, a.ketdje-drum^ and the green flag of Mteca 
borne before him* Tbe pilgrims followed, cbaunting 
praises to God, who had so for conducted them in: 
safety, till the sultan had dismissed their leader widi 
a gracious promise of sedding bis royal* present of 
dates and meat to every tent. Tbe ceremony being 
over, the sultan returned with military parade to 
Moilrsouk. 

Buribg my stay in this place, I made myself ac* 
ceptable to several of the principal itihabitant^ by 
small presents; for nothing* here is obtained without 
a gift, and from them I gleaned the following parti- 
culars concemii^ the kingdom of Fezian, of which 
MoUrapuk is one of the chief cities. 

The sultan is a despotic prince, and rules with 
unlimited swky, thou^ he is obliged to pay tribute 
to the bashaw of Tripoly. Justice is administered 
by an o£Scer, called the Cadi, a dignity that is here- 
ditary: he acts also as chief of tbe clergy^ and has' 
great influence over the people. The religion is uni- 
versally MidiometaiQism. Whether it is owing to the' 
Eonii ^f government, climate, or educatbn, I am not 
able to determine, but a want of energy, either cor- 
poral; or mental^ is. stiikiogly apparent in tbe people,' 
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consequently there are few of them that show any 
ingenuity or spirit for great undertakings. The dif- 
ferent classes are distinguished by their dress. The 
common people wear only a coarse linen shirt, or 
frock; those of the middle rank are clothed in frocks 
of cloth dyed blue. The Mamelukes and grandees 
wear tbe Tripolitan habit, with a shirt of variegated 
colours above it; but the chief distinction of the rich 
consists chiefly in the head-dress of the ladies, and 
in rings for the arms and legs. They divide their 
hix in tresses, and hang at the ends of them, orna- 
ments made of coral and amber, with small silver 
bells. The meaner women imitate their superiors, 
substituting glass-beads for amber, and stuffing their 
large ringlets with a pa^te, composed of lavender, 
carraway seeds, cloves, pepper, mastick, and laurel 
lea?e8, mixed with oil. The sultan's most striking 
article of dress is, his turban, which is of an enor- 
mous size, extending a full yard in depth, from the 
back to the front of the head. 

Ignorance and superstition go hand in hand : they 
have no remedy for any disease but amulets or 
charms, consisting of sentences from the Koran, 
written on slips of paper, and worn round the neck 
of the patient, or swallowed by him, if thought in a 
dangerous state. 

They are very fond of dancing to the wild notes 
of an instrument, made of the shell of a gourd, co« 
vered with leather, to which is fixed a long handle, 
with a cord of twisted horse hairs stretched upon it : 

F 


on this the musician plays with a bow. Tiieir notiom 
of morality are very incorrect : drunkenness amongst 
die hien, and freedom* of manners amongst the wo- 
men, are vices too cdmtnon to excite any particular 
odiutn. 

My intention was, to have fixed my abode, for a 
few months, at Moursouk, in order to make excur- 
uons amongst ths neighbouring tribes; and after- 
wards, if possible, to have pursued my journey, acroiss' 
the continent, to the western coast; but I soon found that 
1 had attrac^ted the notice of the suhan, who suspect- 
ed me of being a Christian, and, unable to discover 
any motive that lie thought sufficient to indu<::e a man 
to encounter so ' many difficulties and dangers, grew 
jealous of tny designs, and watched my most trrfiiog 
actions. Sancho, ever vigilant for my safety, gained 
intelligence from some of the attendants about &e 
coult, that I was to be shut up in a close prison, 
whence, without friend or protector, to procure me 
justice, I should stand but little chance of ever being 
released. The- apprehension of passing the remain- 
der of my days in such a situation, gave me the 
greatest ufieasiness : I found it impractacable to pursue 
my Qrigitial plan, because, from the suggestion of the 
sultan, mff person was known and my character sus- 
pected to a considerable distance. By Sancho's ad- 
vice, therefore, I intrusted my little possession^ to a 
iiative of Cairo, who traded to this place, and was 
shortly to return thither with the caravan, and stole 
dS in 4he nighty with only my faithful friend and a 
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piido, which he had procured, determining to advance 
a day or two's journey, Uiat i might reach a place oC 
lafety, where I could halt till the arrival of the cara^ 
van, under the protection of which I resolved, though 
most reluctantly, to return to Cairo. As we followed 
the same track hy which we came, I shall not trouble 
you with a repetition of those, objects already descri- 
bed. The mortification I felt at this disappoint- 
ment is easier imagined than related : the only con*- 
flotation I could receive was, in the locution of a 
new project, which was a journey to the southern 
kingdom of Dar-Fur. Accordingly I made prepara^ 
tions to join the caravan et Jelabs, or Soudan, at El* 
wah, where it had been Iwo months stationary, in or- 
der to dispose of merc^iandise and slaves. We set 
out in thte month of April, when the heat to a Euro* 
pean is almost insupportable; though the love of 
gain so hr predominates over theimatural ind<dence, 
that the natives disregard it. The Jelabs commonly 
pay the Mugrebines a certain tribute for their protec* 
tion* or rather as a bribe, to forbear heljung them« 
selves; to which they would be much inclined, with* 
out this douceur^ The camds were heavily ladeo^ 
and our progress riow, as we travelled in de^hed 
parties, till we reached Gebel Rumlie, a high, rocky 
mountain ': it forms the western side of the ndge^ 
which is a natural boundary ta Egypt qn the wes^ 
and the eastern limit of the low deaert, in wbidi 
the Oases is situated* Th(s descent was. rugged. and 
difficult; the road gewsa,. in many pl«ceS| to Jiav# 
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been opened by art' The loaded camels' did not 
reach die bottom without considerable suffering and 
danger. From the summit of this rock i beheld an 
extensive valley of rocks and sand, cheered only by a 
few date trees and other marks of vegetation, near 
the spring that was our appointed place of repose. 
Having reached the plain, humanity required us to 
give our camels a little rest, freed from their bur- 
thens. The next morning we travelled four tedious 
Jiours in a scorching hot wind, before we reached 
JVin6 Diz^, the first place where water is found, and 
ihe northern extremity of the great Oasis. Except a 
small space near the spring, tlie whole scene around 
us was an entire waste. 

Our approach to the town was announced by the 
beating of drums, shouting, and firing small arms* 
The same ceremonies were repeated at the entrance 
pf a number of wretdied villages, scattered through 
the desert; some of these consist only of hovels for- 
med of four walls, made of clay, or unbumed brieves, 
often uncovered with a roof. Sheb is subject to the 
intrusions of a tribe of the wandering Arabs, who 
^ome from the neighbourhood of the Nile* This 
place is remarkable for the production of a great 
quantity of native alum, the surface near which it is 
found abounds with a reddish stone, and, in many 
places, ai^illaceous earth. From Sheb we went to 
Seltm6:« which is a small, verdant spot, at the foot 
of a ridge of rocks: it affords the best water of any 
place on the route; but^ though its green relieves 
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the eye from the surrounding barrenness, ^et it affords 
no vegetable fit for the. support of man or beast. At 
this place I was shown a small building, formed of 
loose stones, which, according to the traditionary fa* 
bles of the Jelabs, was formerly inhabited by a war- 
like princess^ who drew the bow and wielded the 
battle-axe^ and was attended by a number of follow- 
ers, who spread terror all over Nubia. Five days 
were spent in Leghea, all our camels began now ta 
^ be excessively tired, and our leader was at a loss for 
the true road. One of the party was, therefore, sent 
forward, to discover some known object, that might 
serve to direct us. Such are the difficulties of tra* 
veiling through a desert. Here we were extremely 
incommoded by a suffocating south wind, that raised' 
the sand in clouds. In the vicinity of Bir-el-Malha, 
or Salt Spring, I observed natron, of a very solid^ 
white kind, which heats by dipping in water, and dis* 
cliarges a great portion of its air. Small quantities 
of it are carried by the Jelabs to Egypt, and sold at 
a high price, for tlie purpose of making snuff. At 
tliis well I had an opportunity of purchasing a few 
necessary articles 'of provision, though at an exorbi* 
tant rate, from a troop of Zeghawans, who attend 
diere for the sake of this kind of traffic with traveU 
lers. They warned us to be on our guard against 
the Cubba-Beesfa, a wandering tribe, who, mounted 
on the swiftest dromedaries, rapidly traverse the de* 
6ert^ and 1lv« by plundering the defenceless.. As* 
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ikey use no fire-arms,* and we were numerous and 
well aimed, we felt no great fear of them. 

Our next encampment was at Medwa, where, 
from want of a supply of water, we bought that es- 
tential comfort of the Mahr^ Arabs, who carry wa- 
ter, milk, and other fluids, in baskets of a very close 
texture. 

We now ehtered the kingdom of F&r, and halted 
at some springs, called VVadi Masrilkk, where ihe Ter- 
mes, or white aut, introduced its covered way into 
every part of our tents, and made depredations upon 
our papers, linen, and every consumable article with- 
in its reach ; the inroads of thb vexatious insect, com- 
bining with torrents of rain, compelled us to abandon 
our tents, and take shelter in the next village, where 
I was accommodated in the hous^ of a m^rchant^ 
which consisted of a multitude of distinct apartinenti, 
built with clay, havii^ no doors, and covered mUtk 
a slanting thatched roof. The simplicity of the dwel- 
ling was fully compensated by tiie hospitality of the 
owner, who made welcome as many as could find 
room in it. 

The Termes, thoij^h extremely troublesome to in- 
dividuals, is very useful, 'in hot climates, where it is 
always numerous* in clearing away putrid substances 
and decayed vegetables, M^hich would otherwise 
cause unwholesome exhalations. The instincts of 
this litde creature are extremely curiohs : they form 
biliocks of clay, five or six feet h^h, which, at a dis- 
«tance^ look like a village of the huts of the nativ^. 
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The iutisrior of these biUoQks is most aftfuUy iiaffor: 
sed^ ia ranges q{ cells, CQiwected together by patie 
waj5, or bridges, aad so cpotrived tb^t the wet runs 
off theopu From Ibese marines they can'y fupeft of 
the saiue material to a considerable length, which 
serve as pas^ges to the ants^ by which ^ey eote^i: 
hou^es^ Of teats, and voraQiqusiy pl:ey upon, eveiy 
thing made of wood, eyen to the supports of the 
buildii^ ; conseq^iiently, softer articles, such as p^per, 
linen, and every species of provisions, have no chajiK:^ 
of escape. The admirable or^r ioi which. t^ese de- 
predators conduct their operations, resembles that|Of 
lihe bees: they aie equally attached to their queeiv 
and aire careful to build a chambei^, fojr bet recep- 
jdoD, in the ceoUe of Hie lullock, where she lays 1^^ 
egff^ being the mother of the whole progeny* 

The caravan baying reached Cobbe, which may Ik^ 
coi^idered the capital of the kingdom of Dar-£ur^ 
I took up my abode there, in order tp wait for Uif 
sultan's pensnission to explore more southeruregionair 
'The towu extends above two miles in length ; but 
the houses are stn^gling, being separated by pieces 
of waste land, and, at the same time, each contains 
It large i^^ within its inclosuri6,,n)aay treea of vfu-i- 
m kix|% af e planted l^tween the bouses, which give 
the town a pJliQ^v^ng appeasance. ■ On the east side 
^.4 ?^ bjg}i mountain, or fock, whiich is: ^ irei^o^t ^f 
(kyei^ afid j^}»ifi: the former of these j^fe a great 
.«mr^aj(ice tp. the igeig^jbouris^.YiP^gesy wbeie they 
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aond carry off widi them whatever Aey are able to 
conquer. They will kill dogs and asses^ and fail not 
to assemble wherever a dead camel or either animal 
18 thrown^ which they sometimes drag to a prodigious 
distance; nor are they greatly alarmed at the sight of 
a man, or the report of a gun. I have been told 
that^ upon one of them being wounded, his compa- 
nions instantly tear him to pieces and devour him.^ — 
The natives dig pits for them, and then conceal them- 
selves till one is caught> when they stun him with 
clubs. Or pierce him with spears. The jackal is 
harmless, but his uncouth cry is heard a great way, 
and, wherever they can find shelter amongst the 
rocks/ they enjoy their howlii^s undisturbed. Cobb<e 
18 chicffly supplied with water from a torrent that sur- 
rounds the town ; but, in the dry season, the quantity 
is often inadequate to the want : it is the resort of 
foreigners and merchants, having very few native in- 
habitants. I will now mention some oth^r |>rincipal 
towns of Dar-Fur. Sweini is the general rendezvous 
of the merchants trying to Egypt: provisions are 
plenty, and, during the stay of the Jelabs, a daily 
market is held there. 

Cubcabia is a considerable town,* and its inhabit* 
ants various and numerous. It forms die key of die 
western roads, as Swemi is of those towards the north. 
The chief medium used in barter, in this nuu*ket, in- 
stead of money, is salt, which the -uihabitants procure 
by collecting and boiliiig the ^rthof those [daces 
where bmes, asses^ er other aninnls have been 1od|; 
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kept The principal mahufactares are t<Aeas» a sort 
of coarse cloth, wora by the Jower classes^ and leap 
Aer, skilfully tanned for large durable sacks, to hcdd 
com, water, and other things. Ril i» the key of the ' 
soudi and east roads, and therefore a Melek^ or vice* 
roy, with a body of troops, commonly resides there^ 
as a guard to the frontier, to keep> the Arabs in sub- 
jection It wa9 formerly, the royal' residence, and, 
firom its abundant siq>ply of the comforts of life, is 
well suited to^hat purpose. 

Gidid is a place celebrated for its. in hospitality: it 
is said, diat a traveller can scarcely obtain there even 
a draught of water to allay bis thirst. The same jea- 
bosy that haoassed me at Moursouk,. pursued me 
here: my complexion raised- a suspicion, that I was a 
Christian, and I was for many months detained, in 
the dominions o^ the sultan of Sar-Fur, against my 
inclination. 1 petitioned for leave to travel as a phy* 
aician, who wiiBhed- to seek, in other countries^ medi- 
einal herbs; but all in vain, my supposed skill served as 
a pretext to obstruct my liberation : whenever a great 
man of the court was isick, I was obliged to. attend 
bim, and my head was often in danger, for hot curing 
those who were incurable. In shorty I was- expected 
to perform miracles, to give sight to the blind^ hear- 
log to.die deaf,, and the vigour of youth to the aged;. 

At last, I fell sick, myself ; a violent fever attacked 
me, deprived me of my reason,. and reduced me to 
extreme weakness, so that Lgave tip all hope of re* 
coverv; and should most |HrobabIy have died, had it not 
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beta lor the loader oune of SwndK>, hAio never le^ 
mey Dight nor dajt he administered my medicines, 
soothed my drooping spirits, and watched me witli 
the affection of a brother. Time, and a £aiYOurable 
change in the weather, produced a gradoal ameiut 
ment, and finally nalored me to such a state of 
health, as enabled me to mix with the people, and 
make my observations en their character and customs. 

I was often diverted in listenii^ to those who were 
contracting bargains : sometimes they were hours i« 
settling the miitler, and not unfrequently th^ decided 
their differences with the precistoti of lawyers in dhnh 
liced •countries. PrdbaUy they acquire diis acute-^ 
ness from the habit of assemblinjg, during the heat 
of the day, under a shed, for the sake of repose and 
conversation, where various subjects are discussed, and 
the £iculties of the mind exercised by the oppositioil 
of sentiment. 

Despotism produces servility: the tyrant and the 
slave are counter parts of the same system; con^ 
secpiently, the obsequious behaviour of the courlieiv 
is proportioned to tlie arbitrary power of the sove-^ 
reign. A description of the ceremony of the coort, 
on one of the /days when I was admitted at a puUic 
audience, may serve to show you in what thek pomp 
consists. He was seated on a throne, under a lofty 
canopy, composed of various sttt€& of Syrian and 
even of Indian fabric, hung loosely on a light frame 
of wood, no two pieces of ttie same pattern ; die 
floor was spread with smaU' Turkey carpets. He 
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w^v^ $ whiter luiban, yAix^i wiA ptfi of Ub £mji^. 
was coTered with a thick iniMliii» hift^word ^I9»$ broad 
|i|d ^tfaigbtj and adorned with a hik of maisy gold : 
it wfw laid across his koeesi whilst his lmwd$ wef» 
ai)g«g«d with a chaplet of red coral. The Mi^leks 
ware at son^e distance, ^n the right ^d left, ^nd h^ 
hiiid them a line of giiardiy wth cap9t ciffn%gHmtfd m 
ftwt with a ^sll piece oS coppter and a hlatck 
ostrich ft^tbfi^. Each hoi^ t sp^ac in his right hal»d» 
9nd a. target, of the Ude of tb& hippi^fpttinivis, oa 
^Wpofitearm. Their droM c^inaiiled of a cotton 
tbixt* The ^ace in {rim% waa filled wi A siiitoia an^ 
<p«ctatcNr9, to the n««[i^ (tf fifteen hwndred^ A 
I4f|ji of hir«d encomiast slaod ou die moiwir<A's left 
Imw¥^ cfyiiig out, widi 9 loud voieei ^'S^ the bwi&dae,^ 
tl^ pftpring of a bttflSiloei a bull of bulls> the elfh 
phant of 8qperi<]^ stf^ilgth^ . Ibe powerful Sultm 
4bd-el»r^hilian-el*rashid 1 Mfyr God pixdoog: tbjT 
hfe ! — O aui«<eir — may God ajH§9t th^e» f^nd rfsod^^ 
^fe victorious T Su^h. is U^ pl^e of fltiltery tp thii^ 

prn^i^ 9pd wishing to dis^oix^ bU iim^cUif ftim. 
W ftm^9A^cfi, I fixed my ejf^s rather ^^sptlj 

upon him: he perceimi it, v^ appeared ipuph.4i9r 

e^iippaml s^ the circmnstsitpey wi^dia>^tpg from^ 

tbe 49«embly in a very abrupt manner. I coiild pol^ 
%$^QOii|A for this conduct^ till I was inforii»edU4iat 9A<. 
opinion prevails amongst the O^ieQtals^ thftt thf 

^mk^ pnietise m^gt^y and tho vo^m ftbey Hse to. 
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cftct it, is by taking likenesses, which dbnbdess he 
supposed to be my intention. 

Thieving, Ijing, and cheating in baignins are vices 
so common amongst this people, that they may be 
said to be alm<»st universale No property, whether 
small or great, is secure out of the sight of the owner ; 
nor indeed scarcely in it, unless he be stronger than 
the thief. ^ In buying and selling, the parent glories 
in deceiving the son, and the son the parent ; and God 
and the prophet are hourly invoked, to give colour to 
the most palpable frauds and falsehoods. I had the 
j^easure of kiiowii^ one exception to this picture of 
general deformity. Musa, at whose house I was 
lodged, was the son of a sultan, though, at thia time, 
only an inconsiderable officer : I found this man up- 
right and disinterested; calm and dignified in his de- 
meanour, though poor and destitute of power : he 
never insuttedi notwithstanding his religion tau^thhn 
to hate. No motive could have been strong enough 
.to induce him *to eat out of the same pkte with n 
Caffre, but he was punctiliously observant of the 
r^hts of hosjntality, which that religion also^lictated, 
and daily provided me with a portion of food ftnAn. 
his kitchen. He often said that, as it was a precept 
of my faith to hate the prophet, he vtras bound to en- 
courage the same j^Btiment towards me; but that he 
was neitiier'obliged to injure me, nor excused in doing 
so. This might s^ve as a lesson to some bigoted 
Christians, as far at least as regards practice. 

In order to make myself acquainted with differaat 
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datses of the- people, i frcqueotly attended d» 
ketsy which gave me an opportunity of seeing their 
cl^>licit7 ^^ trafficing with each other*. 

The harvest is gathered in by« women and almfes, 
who break o£F die ears with dieir hands, and leave the 
straw standing, which is afterwards applied to build- 
ings and odier useful purposes. The reapers carry 
home the com, on their heads, in baskets. It is then 
imperfectly direshed and exposed to the sun till it be- 
comes quite dry ; after which it is deposited in a sub* 
terraaean magazine, or cavity, made in the earth, lined 
and covered with chaff: above this is laid a covering 
of moald. When wanted for use, it is ground and 
boiled, in the form of polenta, which is eaten with 
fresh or sour milk, or still more fisqitently with a 
sauce iuade of dried meat, pounded in a mortar^ and 
boiled with onions, &c. . The poor are very fond of 
another kind of sauce, made of an herb that has a 
taste both sour and bitter. Cakes, made of the same 
substance, and . extremely thin, serve as^a substitute 
for bread. Agriculture, though not well understood, 
is valued, and receives the sanction of the saltan's ex-^ 
amj^ who, at the beginning of the rainy season, 
when the corn is to be. so wn^ goes out with his Me* 
leks and die lest of his train, . and/ while the peo{Je 
are eoiployed in turning. up the groimd and sowing 
die seed, makes several holes with his own hand. 

hk that part of the country where Cbbbe staiMls^ 
there are neither Jakes, rivers^ marshes, nor atiy other 
•ppeanince o£ water, but the wells, wliicb are dug 
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far dottMtie coitf enieneey aidef» at the rainy seaaob, 
when torrents, of various magnitudes, intersect die 
country in ail diiections. The rains fall firom the 
middle of June to the middle of September, and 
danger of fambe ensues, when a smaller quamirf 
ialls dian usual. Columns of aaud somethnes rise in 
the air. I ehanced to see one whilst I was at Oobbe: 
it appeared at the distance of a mile ^nd a half, and 
continued aboiit eight minutes : it was merely a liglit 
doud of sand, raised from the desert by a whid« 
irind. 

The camels of Furjire of . all colours and siaea; 
some are nearfy white, otfaors light brown or blacky 
and are remarksible for endiping thirst, but not. for 
bearing great burthens. They are very aumevoiis in 
this country, and held in high estimation for their 
valuable qualities. The Arabs and the Jelabs find this 
animal indispensable in their I(Mig, fatiguing journeys s 
he is considered as the beacer oi dieir AMrtunes wad 
the companion of dieir toils, and is nourished with 
care proportioned to his v^lue. They give him a 
significant name, the Ship of the Land, which is the 
literal translation of the Arabic word. The flesl^ of 
the female especially, is used for food : it is insipid 
in taste, but easily digested, and the milk is considered 
a wholesome beverage. The dogs resemble these of 
Egypt, and, like them, live on public plunder. Cats 
are scarce, but the country . i^^ infested with lions, 
leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, and the wSd bufia- 
loe, though Uiey do not coaam^only intrude into die 
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cultivated part of thd emiMre. Hiey ar^ atill 
Bttnierous in the countries th^t border upon Fnr^ 
where water b more plentiful, and are the terror of 
travdlers. Benidea those animals I have mentiotted!^ 
the rliinoceroe, the camelopardalis, the crocodile, aad 
the elephant are found here. The latter arm seen m 
herds of four or five hundred ; die Arabs pursue him 
on horseback, and, having siogled out a straggler, mm 
at him with spears from behind the trees, or Ffi uba 
pits to entrap him. His bide answers many purposes : 
his i^ they esteem a dainty dish, the fat Ibrms % 
valuable unguent, and the te^th yield the meichaatB 
knaieiise profits; yet they are surpassed greatly by 
diose of the hippopotamus. .The horn of the diino- 
ceros also is sold at a high price, being used for Am 
Ultl of swords and other omments. 

The lion and leopard are hunted by the Arabs, 
who, aA^r stripping off the skin, sell it, and often eat 
the flesh-, which diey suj^ose produces courage and. 
a warlike disposition. Sometimes, they take tfcem 
young, and sell them to the Jelabs, who carry them, 
as presents, to the great men in Egypt. I purchatid 
two lions; the one was only fou^ months old when I 
bought him. By degrees, having little else to eaoH 
ploy me, I rendered him so tame, that be acquired 
most of the habits of a dog: he feqated twice a Wfefc. 
on the offal of the butchers, ai^d ^hen commonly 
slept for several hours successively. Whep food was 
given them, they both grew ferociolis towards eati^ 
ether, as well as towards, any one who appToaehed 
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diem ; bot, at other times, thej never disagreed or 
riiowed ai^ ferocity ; Iambs ev^i might pass them 
. unmolested. Whilst detaioedr against my. inclmation^ 
in a state of wearisome idleness, without .books or 
cultivated society, Lamused many tedious hours with 
these playful creatures, and had at least the pleasure 
of beholding the innocent enjoyment of those irra- 
Uohal brutes. The white-headed vulture is of sur- 
prising strength, and often divides the field with the. 
hyena; the carrion left by ^e latter at night, the for- 
mer come in crowds to devour in the day. Guinea-^ 
fowl, as well as the common breed, are very nume- 
rous* Greoi paroquets siao abound, and adorn the« 
trees in the early part of summer ; many of them are- 
taken before they are fledged, tamed, and taught to. 
articulate a few. words, which insures a good price, 
for them at Cairo. 

Chameleons are frequently seen, as are almost every^ 
species of lizard ; and, in some parts, serpents of di(^ 
ferent kinds are very troublesome. The scorpion is- 
small, of a brown hue, and his bite not very venomous*. 
Amongst the insects I observed a beetle, whose lOsr. 
stinct directs her to bury her ^gs in a small balLo£ 
horse<^iung, and then roll the ball, from place to place 
in die sand or clay, till it attain a bulk far exceeding- 
diat of the parent inseet,^ who prepares. tUs.extraor-. 
dinary bulwark for her future prc^ny; The Arabian; 
locu&t is common, and is often roasted and: eaten». 
particularly by the slaves. Hiere are mtdtitudes of; 
the cochineal insect, birt neither the natiiea^nor. thct: 
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Egjptiiuus 9eem to know how to reap the advafitage 
of such a treasure. The mosquito shall sum up my 
catalogue^ and wbich^ in the rainy season, is a most 
vexatious tormentor. 

The celelmition of a festival/ that I conceive pe» 
culiar to this country, happened during my stay in it : 
they call it the Leathering of the Kettle«drum« It 
continues eight or ten days, and might be properly 
tenned the feast of gifts; for, whilst it lasts, the Me- 
leb and great men offer considerate presents to the 
motii^h, sonie of them very valulible. AlmostsaU> 
except the refuse of the people, are obliged to come 
forward with some offering, proportioned to their 
nnk. In recompense of this involuntary generosity, 
on the part of his subjects, a kindness, almost as in^ 
Tolunfaiy, but at a cheaper rate, is bestowed by the 
sultan; His kitchen is open to the public the whole 
time. But,' as too great a number of animals is fre* 
qaently slaughtered on the first day, the meat that re- 
mains is often eaten in a corrupt state, which has oc« 
casioned this festival to be compared to the repasts 
of the leopard, which is said to desist from eating hh 
piey till it becomes putrid. There is a military pa« 
nde at this time ; the troops are reviewed, and the 
monarch and his chief- officers ride fine horses^ of 
DoBgola, carrying in their hirndsfive or six javelins. 
Not long after I wime^sed a ceremony of a very dif* 
ferent nature, in which five persons, who had exeroi*' 
led coosidenible authority, and had been accused of 
treaionaUe practiceai were the sufferers* Thqr were 
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Toot allowed tbe f nirUi9e^ ^ an ioppirtial tri«l ; the 
sumo^gave cmUt tp tbeur^accuserA a»d thai wsvs'aiif^ 
£c]#pl to coq4^idii diem. Au order ^^aa accordins-' 
]y issued for their execution. Thre^.of tbeoi 'wwre 
very young, 4^e yoi^igest not ^oior^ than seventeen. 
They were brougl^y soon after the sun was at bi^s me* 
ridiaa height, Gained an4 fettered, iRto the tuarket* 
place^ b^ore one of the entrances of the palace, es« 
corted jl^y a few of the royal skives, armed with speprs. 
Scrrfyral of the Meleks, by tb<^ monarch's exprci^s or* 
der, were present to behold, as be termed it, what 
Um^ might expiect to sufifer; if they fail^ in tl^ir £• 
)^lily« The executioner allowed them time oiily i<) 
utter some short prayer, when he plung^ the koifti 
ip tfae necl; of the eldest of them, exactly in the sam« 
9aanne< as they kill a sheep. He fell and struggled 
for some time : the rest suffered in their tum. Tbt 
three hmt were mi|ch ^itated, and the youQgest va^fit^ 
The two fii*st bore their iBate with becoming firmpess. 
Tbe crowd that had assembled, had scarcely sa^ated 
itself with the spectacle of their convubive motioosy 
while prostrate in the dust, when the slaves of tb^ 
executioner coolly brought a small block, of wood| 
4nd began mangling tb^ feet witl^ an axe« 

I was surpi iied to see such brutality amwgsl 
Mahometans, who are remarkable for tbq decao^y 
of tbedr quapneia in every thing that concerns tbs dead 
Kor <hd it aaKmi^b me Hss, that, after having cutoff 
their feet, they took assay the fetters, which the usn 
fcfUiiiaie crimiaala had wxmtd, md left the bodiaa a 


prey to llie byena, or the vulture. FritaitekHBianitjr^ 
however^ afiEMrded liuit kind office,, whidi gOTenuneat 
had neglected to perforai. 

TheFurian style of architectureis very simple : eo»> 
veoiencey not appearance, is consulted; The waUe^ 
where it can be procured, are made of clay, and the 
houses of persons of distinction are covered with a kind 
of plaster, and coloured white, red, and black* The 
apartments are of three kinds; one is called a Donga, 
and serves as a storehouse, or deposit, for the possee* 
sions of the owner: it is guarded from robbers, by a 
door made of a single plank, hewn with tbt axe, at 
the plane and the saw are equally unknown. The 
next is called a Koumak, differing from the Doaga 
m several points: it is larger, and without a door, 
havirig a slopisg iuaiched root, vke an English barti, 
supported by light rafters. This, however, is cooler 
in summer than the more closely covered buildingi^ 
and is appropriated for sleeping and receiving doai- 
pany; purposesr which we Europeans think it indeli- 
cate to blend in the same apartment. Tlie women 
are commonly lodged, separately, in a room of the 
same descriptioi^ biit of a circulur form, which it 
called the Sukteia. The floor of these apartments la 
corered with clean sand, which is changed as ofteq 
ss occasion requires. An open shed, sheltered from 
the sun, is a frequent addition, forming a kind of sum** 
ner parlour, where it is the custom to sit and coo* 
verse m the open air. The interior fence of thit 
smple dweUiog is a wall of clay, and the eaterioff 
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universally a tfaick hedge^ composed of dry branchea 
of acacia, and other thorny trees, which secures the 
cattle, and prevents the slaves from escaping; but, 
as it takes no root^ it is never green^ and has conse- 
quently a gloomy aspect. The lower classes live in 
houses little better than huts, formed of the straw of 
the maize, or some other material, equally coarse and 
insecure. 

In their persons they differ from the Negroes of 
the coast of Guinea; their completions are, however, 
perfectly black, and their hair generally short and 
woolly, though with some exceptions, which reaches 
eight or ten inches in length : ' this is esteemed a 
beauty. 

IW Arabs, "WM are numerous, »re a distH«ct peo^ 
pie; preserving their peculiarify of feature, colour, 
and language, by living together, and intermarrying 
amongst themselves. The slaves are brought from a 
country ihey call Fertit, or Land of Idolaters: they 
have a language of their own, and resemble the 
Negroes of Guinea. . 

The priests hold the next rank to the officers of 
government, but they are grossly ignorant of every 
thing but the Koran. 

The women are not held in such subjection, as 
in some Mahometan countries; their opinion-, in 
domestic affairs, is generally consulted, and mostly 
decisive. If a man, from vanity, for it cannot be -for 
profit, marries a princess or woman of high rank, she 
becomes sovereign of his family and sole proprietor 
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df his possefsioDs: he. ha» no longer, a voice in hit 
own affairs, and he is obliged to yield to all her ca« 
prices^ however absurd, from a fear of the monarch's 
displeasure, who is sure to be her avenger: yet most of 
the laborious offices of domestic life devolve upon the 
women: they [urepare the soil, sow the grain, and 
gather in the harvest ; they afterwards grind th» com 
and make it into bread. They not only prepare the 
food| which, contrary to the notion of the Arabs, it 
here esteemed a disgraceful task for a man, but fetch 
water, wash die dothes, and clean the house.. Even 
the clay buildings are constructed chiefly by wo» 
men. I have somej^es met travellers on a journey, 
the man mounted idly on an ass, whilst the poor wife 
trudged behind him, carrying their stock of provisions^ 
mik perhaps the addition of the vessels for culinary 
purposes. Such treatment of the feebler sex is a 
certain mark of barbarism : women are generally re» 
spected in proportion as the men are civilized* 

From the ^picture I have given of the inhabitants 
of Dar-Ifur, though I had many acquaintance, you 
may believe that I had fevv companions, and that 
I sighed for a change of situation : this was very 
difficult to procure, and it was not till after many so- 
licitations, refusals, delays, and intrigues with some of 
the grandees, who favoured ni^ escape, that I found 
means to depart with the caravan that was returning 
to Cairo; glad of my liberty; even at the price of 
measuring back the. same road by which I came* 

My old friends in that city were rejoiced to see me 

\ . - 


igUB^ iu health and safety^ having supposed that t 
hftd kmg ago feUen a victim either to the climate or 
to the treachery of the people. I had not been a 
nxoeA at Cairoy before I formed the design of pene- 
Ixating into Abyssinia. Much was said to deter me 
from this undertaking, but my rm>lution once taken, 
I abi tiot easily diverted from my purpose ; I there- 
fore hired a boat^ to carry me to Fnrshout, the rtssi- 
denceof diedieik of Upper Egypt. The vessel in which 
I sailed is called a Canja, and is commodious^ safe, 
and expeditions, though, to the eye of a person ac« 
customed to it, it has an am)earapce of danger. The , 
sails are extremely large, and, when required to be 
furled, the sailors climb up and furl diem as they 
stand; the cabin forms an agreeaMe dining room, 
with airy windows, behind which is a oomfbrtaUe 
chamber; but the fear of robbers obliges eveiy win-: 
doMrto be close shut at nigbt. These plunderers of the 
Nile watch their oppoitunky to approach the vessel, 
either twimming under water, or upon goat-skhis, 
when they think they shs^l be least observed, and 
m$ke free wi& whatever they find widiin their reach. 


Jonmfy to Abyssinia. 

We set sail from the port of Boulac, having first 
obliged our rais, or captain, to leave his son with 
•ne of my friends, as a pledge for his good behaviour. 
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The pyramiids of Geezd and Salara, and a prod^buB 
miinber of oftrers, btrilt pf white clay, 'stretching far 
into the desert to the socrdi-^est, \rere fine objects itt 
oor jpi^sage, tiH we reached two coifventB of CSopts, 
where we spent the night. In our ^progress, next 
day, we passed several villages, probably near the 
site where Memphis, the ancient seat of the Pharaohs, 
formerly stood ; but, as the exact spot is a matter of 
dispute amongst the learned, I shall not stttempt ti» 
pomt it out. 

A few miles beyond the point of Metrriienny, I 
observed several men fishing in a very mmsual man* 
ner. They were placed on a raft of pahn branches^ 
supported by^a float of clay jars, fastened toge* 
ther in the form of a triangle; one man, provided 
with a casting neft, stood at each comer of the base, 
and both threw iSieir nets into the stream at the same 
time, whilst a third, at the point, threw in his the mo« 
ment the odier two chew theirs out of the water. 
Supposing we were likely to purdiase fish, they drew 
alongside of us: a few large pieces of tobacco made 
us masters of their spoil, amongst which was a fisfa 
of ten pounds w^eigfat, of a clear salmon colour, sil- 
vered on the sides, with a tinge of blue npon the back. 
It is called Binny, and sometimes reaphes to the 
weight of seventy pounds. On conversing with the 
men, I found that fishing was not their profession, 
hut served to fill up theil- time in the course of their 
voyage to Cairo, where they dispose of these eart|ien 
jars, in e xchange for money, or such commodities a» 
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tbey want. As we proceeded, we passed a number 
of villages on.each side of the river, some plapted with 
date trees, others surrounded with palms. The last 
pyramid we saw is of a singular construction : the 
base being formed of a hill of the ^xact shape required j 
and the building is continued till it terminate nearly 
in a point. . 

Near the miserable village of Nizelet-el-Arab be* 
gin large plantations of sugar-canes. They cut these 
canes into round pieces, of three inches long, and. af- 
ter slitting them, steep tliem in wsfter, which makes 
9 most refreshing drink. 

The white mountains appeared again in > view: 
•quare and flat on the top, likie tables, they seem to 
be laid upon the eaith, rather than growing out of if^ 
the several strata are so regularly divided. . Beni 
Suef deserves the name of a town: it has a market 
and a mosque, with three large steeples. All the 
houses in this part have pigeon-houses on the top^ 
from which the owners derive considerable profit. 
They are made of earthern pots, one above the other^ 
occupying the upper story, and giving the walls of 
the turrets a lighter and more picturesque- appearance. 
We passed by a number of villages, on the western 
shore, whilst the eastern appeared destitute of inha- 
bitants. 

At a village called Rhoda, are the manificent ruins 
of the ancient city of Autinous, built by Adrian. Mj 
curiosity was too great to pass them unnoticed, and 
our' captain showed a reluctance to land; because he 
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said that the place was inhabited by bad Turks, bad 
Moors, and bad Christians. Such an account was 
discouraging, bnt 1 persuaded two of our crew to try 
their temper, and go ashore under pretence of buying 
provisions, whilst we displayed our fire<irms at die 
door of the cabin. This was not sufficient to deter 
them from molesting our companions, from one of 
whom they stole a turban. A crowd of people as- 
sembled tuVnultUQusIy, and three shots were fired at 
ns; an attack that I returned with a ship's blunder- 
buss, so directed as to terrify, but not hurt them. 
Finding their disposition so hostile, I was obliged to^ 
be contented with a view through, my glass. Front* 
ing the north were the columns that formed the angle 
of the portico with the tympanum, cornice, frieze, 
and architrave, all entire, and much ornamented; 
thick trees hid what was behind. These pillars were 
large and fluted, and of white Parian marble, though 
discoloured by time. There was also, very percepti* 
ble, a fine triumphal arch, in the same style. 

At Reremont there are a great number of Persian 
wheels, to draw the water for the sugar-canes, which 
belong to Christians. Ashinounein is a large town, 
that gives the name to th»provii»ce, and is distingyisheiJ 
by grand ruins of Egyptian architecture ; but Me- 
lawe is still larger, better budt, better inhabited, and 
the residence of the Cachef. Here 1 met with a 
person I had kno\ii'n at Cairo, who sent me a very 
acceptable present, consisting of a gallon of b^ndy 
and ajar of lemons and orai^es, preserved in honey*. 
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The kndscsqp^ now improved by die mtermixttire' 
ef acacia trees widi the plantadoiut of pabns. As 
di8 sycwaore in La^er Egjpt^ so tbb tree seems I© 
be tbe* only indigenous ooe in the Thebaid. It bears 
a lottiidy jellow flowep. The male i» called tbe ssiel.; 
h y ields- gum- arabic^ upm iocision witb an axe. Th»r 
gmm conies cbte% from Arabia Pfetrea,. where these 
tnses^ abound; But it is the tvee of all the desef tfy 
from, tbe iiovtfamost part o( Arabiay to the extremity 
o€ EthiojHay ansd it» leave* the only focNlfec camd* 
tnnrelli^^ in- diose uncnkiTated pavts. This gum » 
called aniagfa, in the ^vest o£ Africa^, and is a priad^ 
pal article of trade among the Jalofes. 

A large plantation q6 datea stretches along the: 
VFestem shore as far as Masarau Here the river^ 
though broad, is vevy diallow^ and,, as we wefo going 
at. a great rate^ we stmek withsudifbree upoaa> 
landi-bank, Aat we were got.off wi«h diflbulty. The 
shores were diicklj strewed with* villages, some of 
them surrounded with palm trees; afc one of dieniy 
called Tima> I landed^ aac^ taking my gmi^ shot seve- 
m( hares> and a number of the bird known by the 
name of goots, which served to vary the provision fop 
mxv table. The ruins ef a small temple attracted my 
nolaee at Gkiwa^ the whole compered with the usuaS 
Egyptian hieroglyphicks ; such ai» die liawk and Ae 
serpent, the man with the dog's head^ wich die mea* 
surmg rod^ in one hand, and die "hemisphere and 
g{obe9 with MiiagBf and banana leaves in the odier. 
Ttf^e remmnsof ancient grandeur are- now converted 
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into ft shelter for eattky and are aceordtnglj filled 
with the filth of a stable* We bow passed several 
viUages : m ihat of Toahts are a iwiiriier of mos^iiay. 
Qq the east staoKb a m^antaiii^ called Jibbel Heredy, 
frofia a r^Nited saints believed by Chrfettaaay Moor», 
aad Tucks, to hawe been tntmed iiit& a smke, somc 
huidred years ago ; and that be i» still afive^sa»d is to 
live for ever. I would not de&ce> my paper witik 
wKbapae e nse , but as a specimen of the sttf(erstitio« 
of die country. 

Achmim is a very cidnsiderri>Ie place : its inhabit* 
ants look sailaw aad ttokealtfayy probably from » dif- 
tjrcamd, ovei^owiv with trees, bushes, and gardensL 
I visited a convent ^of Fraciscans, estaUidied at tUa 
phcie for the reception of converts^ or persecuted 
ChriBtons, in Nubia, and found the fatfa^s most 
gmsdy ignofant atnd unfift fov their office* The pco« 
pie ase employed in a manufsctnpre of elodt, a fishery 
for their own consumption, the retfring of poultry, 
which» diey s^mI' taCaivo, and, above aH> ini^rieulllkire. 
Tbi vf^omea marry at ekVeUy aad at sixteen look 
older tha» many English women at sistyt - 

The shores, were liueiif with villages till we reach^fd 
Gvg^,. the largest town we had seen since we left 
Csoro. At our ap{»'oach to Deudera, I felt impa* 
tient to see the ruins for which it is celebrated, and 
^patched a mess^siger with my letters of recommen^ 
da^n to tb^ bey, who seat me two sheep, with a 
horse and* three asses, to convey me to the ruins, it 
is stiQ a cdnsiderable town, eovered with tUck grooves 
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of palm trees, A mile southM^ards are the remains 
of two temples; one of which is so much buried with 
sand^ that httle of it is to be seen; but the other, 
which is by far the most magnificent, is entire: its 
form is an oblong square, with two large apartments, 
one at each end, supported by monstrous columns, 
covered with hieroglyphicks, as is every part of the 
interior of the temple. This edifice is built of com« 
mon white stone, from the neighliouring mountains* 
The hieroglyphicks have been painted, and many of 
the colours ar€ still visibfe; I could discern red, the 
Tyrian purple, yellow, sky blue, and green. A little 
before we reached this place I saw the first crocodile, 
and afterwards hundreds, lying upon every island, 
like large herds of cattle; yet beasts of every kind art 
driven into the river, and stand there, for hours toge- 
ther, without injury. Women and girls, who fetch 
water in jars, stand up to their knees^ without fear or 
Apparent danger. 

After our arrival at Furshout, I visited the Francis- 
can convent there, but did not meet with much hospi- 
tality from these monks, who would neither sell, nor 
give us provisions. This town stands in a large plain, 
covered with wheat and sugar plantations. I had a 
kind reception from the Sheik Hamam, a tall, hand- 
some man. He was dressed in a lai^e fox-skin pe- 
lisse, over the rest of his clothes, and had a yellow 
India shawl wrapt about his head, like a turban. 
Rain is such an uncommon occurrence in diis part 
4t this country, that a violent shower, which lasted 
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Til night, alarmed the whole neighbourhood, not 
merely with the dread of a deluge, but as an omen of a 
change of government. 

Leaving Fturshout, we pursued our voyage to a 
small village, £1 Gourni, in which there is a temple 
of old Egyptian architecture, tliat^ I conjecture, be- 
longed to the ancient Thebes. Shaamy and Taamy 
are two colossal statues, in a sitting posture, co* 
vered with faieroglyphicks, and inscriptions, in Greek 
and Latin. The southmost is of one stone, and per-* 
fecdy entire ; the other is mutilated. These statues 
are placed on a very fertile spot, appertaining ta 
Thebes, where tliey have stood above three i}fliusand 
^lears. From the marks the water has left on their 
bases, they appear to have been the Kilometers, by 
which the Thebans measured the rise of the Nile. 

Nothing remains of the boasted grandeur of 
Thebes but four prodigious temples, all of them, in 
appearance, more ancient, but neither so entire, nor 
80 magnificent as those of Dendera. I will, how* 
ever, give you a slight description of one of themj 
ivhich may enable you to form an idea of the rest. It 
has eight entrances, tliree of which have sphinxes be^ 
fore tJiem, hewn out of a single block of marble, of 
enormous size, and two large statues on each side :: 
these lead to four vast porticoes. At the termination- 
of these porticoes commenced those lofty walls, which 
formed the first court of the temple : it had twelve 
gates ; aeveral of them are destroyed and others much 
decayed. In front is a long avenue of sphinxes; this 
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gives an entrance into the great squares, the sides 6i 
which are formed by terraces and beautiful colon- 
nades. A second court, of equal grandeur, corre- 
sponds wkh the Hiajeslj of tlie prinapal edifice. Its 
walls are of marble, and, from their solidity, seem to 
defy the ravages of time. The roof is 8U}^rted by 
eighteen rows of pillars. Ttie mind is impressed 
with awe on entering this vast •edifice, of which eu^ 
limity is the distinguishing characteristic. It is 
richly ornamented with hteroglypfaidcS; <£ffer'efitiy «Ke* 
cuted ; some of the figures holiowe^i out, aad others 
in retiff. Most of them are painted either red, bine, 
or grf^ T%ese august relics of the ancient art are 
held in no veneration by tfie natives, who inhabit 
this country: they make no scruple to convert a piU 
lar, that supported a temple or a poitico, into a miH* 
ston^, or any other vulgar purpose of domestic life. 
The villages of LuKor and Carnac are by far the hur- 
gest and, most magnificent scenes of rains in £g3^, 
much more extensive and stupendous than those of 
Thebes and Dendera united. Amongst a multitude 
of objects, eqnally gratifying to the antiquary and the 
man of taste, are two obelisks, of great beauty and 
magnitude : tliey are ^each of a single block of gm.- 
nite, and covered with curious hieroglyp)iick&. At 
Carnac are the lemainp of two vast rows of spUnxes, 
their heads mostly broken, and a little lower, a num-r 
ber of figures conjectured to be Termini, with a 4og 
or lion's head, of £gyptiau sculpture, having appa-^ 
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resdj served i^r an mvewte to flome prtac'^Hd baiU^ 

The romd that lewis to tbe tombs -erf* the anoient 
sovereigns of T^eiiaisy » strewed with fragmeBiB of 
marble and statuary ; the "windiogs of a aarrow {xath, 
ixx some places cut 'with a chisel; cooducted vie to 
these magaificeiDt, stupendous sepulchresy situated 
about half a mile north of Ei*Goumi.^ The moun* 
buns of the Thebaid extend close bi^kind the toom: 
diey stand, Uke so many islands, distinct irom eack 
«tiher: A hundred of these, according to report, am 
hoHowed 4»ut into sepulchral and other apartments. 
Sevea of these subterranean chaaubers I examined 
wiiAi no small fatigue. In tbe first of those I visited^ 
is die prodigiotts f arcophagos, said to have contained 
tbe ashes of Osimandyas, It is si&taen feet high^ 
ten iong, and six broad ; of one piece of red gnnitec 
tbe cover bas a figure iu relief on the outside* The 
entsanoe to this catern is through an indioed pass^ 
1^, of wiiicfa the sides and roof are oorered witia 
an cKccedi^ fine stucco : in sofloe parts the pannels 
are decorated M^ith aniniids in relief, and in others 
ivith paintings in feesco. The tints are still in high: 
{Mieservation. Indeed, these galleries and ghHunjF 
tpaitratents, inpenrious to any other light, than that of 
toidies, as they extend wry far under the nuMurtaans, 
exhibit, iu their ornaments, an. interesting variety of 
men, birds, insects, Sec. that.)3erye to show not only 
die productions of the country, but also the manners 
am) attainments of its anciei4 inhabitants. These 
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specimens of art are incontestible proofs of their 
knowledge of both painting and music, from the re- 
presentations of musical instruments of various kinds^ 
particularly three most, elegant harps. 

ISo numerous are the caverns in the mountains, 
just above Thebes, that I conjecture that the Etliio- 
pian colony, which built the city, made use of tliem 
for houses: they are no^v the habitation of banditti, 
who are all ouflaws, and punished with death, if found 
•Isewhere. The disorders committed by these peo* 
pte rose, at one time, to such a height, as to provoke 
the vengeance of a certain governor of Girg6, who 
destroyed a number of them, by filling their caverns 
with brushwood, to which he set fire; whilst the 
mountain was so guarded with soldiers, that they 
could not escape. The remnant of these unliappy 
wretches has left a race, in no degree inferior in 
profligacy to their ancestors, as I had the misfortune 
to experience ; for the fears of my guides rendered it 
impossible for me to finish my researches. When 
night approached, they insisted on returning : neither 
money nor entreaties availed, they dashed their 
torches' against the wall, and left us in the dark. I 
was obliged to grope my -way out, as well as I could, 
much vexed at their obstinacy and cowardice; 'but I 
had reason to believe, afterwards, that the danger 
was real ; for, having mounted my horse, to return to 
the boat, I wad assailed, in a very narrow valley, 
widi a shower of stones, and heard a loud cabal on 
both sides of liiei tliough 1 could not perceive the 
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speakers. Finding by tlie impatience of my horse, 
that he bad been struck by some of the stones, I be- 
gan to take the alarm, and, giving him the reins, suf-v 
fered him to gallop away, at his own pace, till 1 was 
out of tiie reach of these vagabonds. 

We passed over to £sn6, the ancient Latopolis, 
situated on the borders of a rich country, and shaded 
m\h groves of orange trees, loaded with fruit and 
flowers. It abounds in the vestiges of its former 
^eatuess, particularly a large temple. Hie town is 
tlie residence of an Arab sheik, and the people arc 
covetous and unprincipled. The mountains nearly. 
opposite Esne, that stretdi to the eastward of the 
Aile, contain quarries of a soft 9tone, called Baram : 
it hardens in the fire, and makes excellent pans, ket- 
tles, and other kitchen utensils. Above Esii^ is the 
village of £dfu, built on the ruins of the great city 
of Apollo. Amongst the hieroglyphicks in an an- 
cient temple, are men with falcons' heads. The 
wind failing, we were obliged to stop in a very poor, 
desolate, and dai^erons part of the Nile, called Jib- 
belel-Silselly; or the Stone of the Chain; where a 
boom, or chain, was formerly drawn across the river, 
probably with the design of preventing the neigh- 
bouring states from making depredations on each 
other* 

The rocks on the uxstern shore are hewn in the 
s(iape of grottos, in which are columns, pillars, and 
hieroglyhicks, with a chapel cut out of the solid stone* 
We next reached Coom Ombo, a round builduig, 
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like a castle. Here the river abounds in crocodiles ; 
lliey descend in droves from the isles of sand^ and 
9¥^im along the stream : they are inrited to this part 
of the Nile by the solitude of the banks, which are 
almost deserted. Sheik Ammer is die encampment 
of an Arab tribe^ called Ababd^^ consisting of a col- 
lection of villageB, composed of miserable bnta. An 
honest heart is as often found in such abodes as in 
palaces. I was entertained by these poor people with 
the greatest hospitality, and introduced to their sheik, 
whom I found in the corner of a hut, stretched out 
on a carpet, with a cushion under his head. He was 
much indisposed with a painful disorder, which my 
medical skill enabled me to relieve. This act of hu- 
manity 4)ound him and his tribe to me for ever : they 
plec^ed themselves by a solemn oath, to protect me 
wherever they should meet me, and denounced curses 
upon the man who should lift his hand against 
me. At parting, these poor people conveyed tw^o 
bushels of wheat and seven sheep to the boat, which 
I very reluctantly accepted; but I could not do other- 
wise, because, in this country, it is considered as 
great an afiront to refuse a present, as it is to go in- 
to the presence of a great man without one. 

We pursued- our voyage, and came to an anchor 
towards the end of the palm groves, near Syene, al- 
most opposite to an island, where stands a handsome^ 
small Egyptian temple, formerly dedicated to Cano-* 
pus, in which was the Nilometer. 

The town of Syene, or Assouan, is only a miser- 
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tbie iatniet/ifid] a small fort^ ^ommatided by au aga 
of the JanisBaries. Columns of granite, scattered 
about, mark the place of its ancient site. The Well 
of the Solstice, celebrated by Pliny, as being so di« 
rectly under the tropic of Caacer, that tha sun, shi« 
mug perpendicularly into it, enligfatened the bottom 
widi bis rays, has been nauch celebrated ; but no iM* 
tiges of it remain^ 

There is neither butter, milk, nor fowls at Syene* 
Dates do not ripen there, but they catch plenty of 
good fish in &e NUe, especially at the cataract* 
Dttrii^ my stay at this place, I procui^d a horse fitf 
myself, 'with males and asses, to go to this iail of 
WMer. We went out at the sbuth gate of the town^ 
into a small, sandy plain, to<dbe left of which are a 
Httfnber of tombs, belonging to those who fought 
under the banners of Haied Ibn el Waalid, snrnamed 
by Mahomet, the Sword of Ood, ^o, in4he caliAl 
of Omar, destroyed Syene, after having lost great 
part of his army before it. It was rebuilt by the 
shepherds of Beja, tben Christians, and in die time 
of SaUdin subjected to Cairo, which it is to this 

The bed of the rivef, at the cataract, does not ex-. 
eeed half a mile in breadth : the stream is divided in-- 
to a number of small channels, by large blocks 6f 
granite, from thirty to forty feet high : the current, 
confined for a long course between the rocky moun-^ 
tains of Nubia, tries to burst the barrier, with great 
violence. Finding opposition in every part from 
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these masses of granite^ it is forced back^ and nieets^ 
the coDtending currents, \ihicb causes such an exces- 
sive ebullition and noise, that it fills the noiind \iith 
confusion, rather than iviih astonishment. 

Here the banks of the river are inhabited by the 
miserable Kennouss. We saw several of them lying 
behind rocks, with lines in their hands, catching £tif, 
upon which they chiefly subsist. Their complexion 
is *of the darkest brown : they are small and active, 
and appeared half starved. 1 endeavoured to be fa- 
miliar with them> but they were too shy, probably 
from fear. of our fire-arms: they rejected all my ad- 
vances, ran off at full speed, and hid themselves 
amoi^st the rocks* On my return to Syene, I v^ras 
strongly advised to go back to Kenn6, and join the 
caravan, which was to carry the corn to Mecca, across 
the desert to Cosseir, and then embark on the It^d Sea, 
and land at Massuah, from whence I could easily pe- 
netrate into Abyssinia. As the chief o)>ject 1 have 
in view is to acquaint myself with the country, I rea* 
dily embraced the proposal. From Kenn6 we jour- 
neyed south-eastward, with a boundary of desert hills 
towards the left, totally devoid of verdure, except m 
few plants of aJarge species of solanum. Our first 
halting place was a dirty village, favq^ired vntfa a 
well; called Bir Ambar, belonging to the Amzy, a 
small tribe of Arabs : these poor people live in huts^ 
shaped like a bee-hive, about ten feet h^h, aiid Ax 
across, made of potter s clay. Our caravan was 
guarded by twoiiundred horsemen, armed with fire* 
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locls, whose fierce appearance and boasted courage 
would have been but a weak defence against fifty de- 
tmnined Arabs. To Bir Ambar succeeded a most 
dreary desert, bare of tree, shrub, or herb. This 
barreo plain is avoided by every kind of living crea- 
ture : not even the trac& of serpenti lizard, antelope, 
or ostrich could be discerned : not a bird ventured 
to fly across it ; the sun was scorching hot, and so 
inflammatory was tlie state of the atmosphere, tliat 
two sticks, rubbed together, took fire in half a mi« 
fittte. 

We pitched om* tents at the w^ells of Legata, where 
the water wa^' as bitter as soot, and afterwards re* 
newed our journey, through the same kind of inhos- 
pitable region, till we came to a mountain of red and 
green marble ; in the plain of Hamra I observed the 
saod was of a purplish red. Ou examining the rocks^ 
I found this was the commencement of the quarries 
of pure porphyry. A range of mountains, of the; 
same material, of a fine purple, followed; the sand 
continued ^ to have the same Jme, and the ants, the 
only living creature to be seen, bore the same colour, 
probably as a means of preservs^tion, whicli may be 
observed in a variety of animals, that are of the same 
colour as the plant they feed upon, and, by this wise 
contrivance, are rendered almost imperceptible to 
their enemies. 

4^rom the time we left Kenn6, our road had gen-* 
tly ascended, till we entered the defiles. It now be-> 
came very interesting to a naturalist. Marbles of 
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different kinds lay scattered in provision, t selected 
specimens of tweiire sorts. For many milesy most of 
the monntains were composed of porphyry, and but 
very few of stone* At lengdi we reached one, chiefly 
consisting of the finest verd antique I ever saw. 
Some of the others were a sort of granite, veined 
with red; and marked with black spots^ of different 
forms. 

We began to be greatly distressed, from want of 
water, having tasted none for two days; however, we 
obtained some of this precious commodity, five miles 
out of our road, from twelve receptacles, or grottos, 
in the rock, which receive the abundant rains that 
fall here in February, from the clouds that break on 
the tops of these mountains, in their passage to Abys^ 
sinia. 

Whilst on this excursion, the desire of fresh food,^ 
rather than the love of destruction, prompted me to 
go in search for antelopes. I had not long concealed 
myself, above a narrow path leading to the principal 
grotto, before the leader, or watchman, of a herd of 
diese elegant animals appeared, conducting his foU 
lowers to the well. Notwithstanding my caution> 
his vigilant eye instantly perceived me» He alone 
advanced in fear, the rest came forward sporting, of 
fighting, as if relyii^ on the care of their captain. 
The nearer he came, the slower he approached, re* 
garding me with a very jealous eye, and not without 
/eason, for, as soon as he was vi'ithin reach, I took 
my aim so well, that^ after giving a leap fiv^ or w. 
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feet high, he fell dead upon his head. The herd, 
terrified at the sound of the gun, dispersed, and fled 
amongst the mountaina. On our return to the camp, 
xre prepared for supper, by pulling down an old aca-* 
cia tree, which, with some dried camel's dung, served 
for fuel to roast our antelope; but it ill rewarded our 
Idkrtir, for the meat was execrable, and the night ex^ 
ceedingly cold; yet, being in a desert, we sat socially 
round 'our fire, and, after the fatigues of the day, en- 
joyed our homely meal. 

Opposite to* the place of our encampment is the 
large mountain of Terfowey, partly green marble, 
partly granite, with a red blush dpon n ground with ob«> 
long spots. Small pieces of jasper, spotted with white, 
green, and red, lay scattered about the plain. We 
now entered the defiles, which may be called the 
land of marbles, of all kinds and hues. The appear- 
ance of ^nature was here very extroardinary. On the 
right band rose mountains of red marble, whilst those 
on the left were of a dead green, both devoid of tree 
or shrub. Some of these mountains are composed 
of serpentine marble, veined with green jasper, with 
red spots, of excessive hardness. 

We continued our descent, surrounded by the same 
unusual objects, till we got the first peep at the Red 
Sea, and soon after reached Cosseir, having passed, 
in four days, more granite, porphyry, marble, and 
jasper, than would have built the principal eities of 
antiquity, and were undoubtedly the sources froj^ 
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nvheace the ancients drew those rich materials« with 
which they were adorned. 

Cosseir is a small, mud-wjilled village, standing 
on the shore, among hillocks of floating sand : it has 
a square fort, flanked with towers at die angles, which 
sen'e to defend it against the Arabs, who might at- 
tempt to plunder the town, when the magazines are 
full of corn, going to Mecca, in time of famine.^-- 
The port is nothing more than a rock, running four 
hundred yards into the sea, and defends the vessels 
from the north and north-east winds. 

l^he caravan from Syene arrived at this time, es- 
corted by four hundr^ Ababd6 Arabs, all upon ca- 
mels, each armed with two short javelins. They rode 
in a most whimsical manner, two on each camel, back 
to back, which, as soldiers, must doubly expose them 
to their enemies, who at one shot might kill two at a 
time. They brought a thousand canlels, loaded with 
wheat, to transport to Mecca. Such an influx of 
strangers, who set law at defiiauce, put tlie whole 
place in a bustle, and created a considerable degree 
of alarm. 

My first care was, to hire a tight vessel, in which 
I designed to make a survey of the Red Sea, to the 
Straits of Babelmandel. My curiosity having been 
excited by the wonderful stories of the Mountain of 
Emeralds, I determined to direct my course thither. 
We kept coasting along, with a moderate wind, my 
eye fixed on the shore, attracted by the intermixture 
of red and green mountains. The vessel for this' exr 
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eursion had one sail, like a straw mattrass^ nulde of 
the leaves of a kkid of palm tree, called Doom, which 
was so top-heavy, when furled, that it endangered 
oversetting the boat, in rough weather. At lengtli 
we reached the desired island, which seemed a large, 
high rock, shaped like a pillar^ rising out of the sea. 
At daybreak, next morning, I took with me an Arab 
of Cosseir, who knew the place, and landed on a de- 
sert point, producing only a few scattered acacia 
trees and plants of rue. At the foot of the mountain 
we found five pits, whence the ancients are said to 
bare drawn tlie emeralds ; but die fear of bad air de- 
terred me from going into them. From every disco- 
very I could make, I had reason to siispect, 4.hat the 
production which had given name to the island, was 
a species of clear, green crystal, which has been mis- 
taken for emeraldjr. I returned to die boat, without 
having seen a Evii^ creature, and found an excellent 
dinner, of three kiuds of fish, provided for me. One 
of them seemed a kind of oyster, but both shells were 
equally hollow, and they open with a hinge, on the 
side, like a muscle. Some of these are very lai^e : I 
have seen them two feet long« Here I collected a 
number of very fine shells, besides branches of coral, 
corallines, and oth^ marine productions, which I hope, 
at some future period, to transmit to England. Ha- 
ving satisfied my curiosity in the Isle of Emeralds, I 
went again on board, and would willingly have pro- 
ceeded farther ; but the captain entreated me to re- 
turn, as he said he was certain, from signs that he had 
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fbubd infallible^ tliat we ahonld be overtaken wkbm 
storm, 'm lesa tfaan tM^enty^'folir bours. Akhongh sot 
very susceptible of fear, I yielded to reason, 6aiog 
some plausibility in the captain's arguments, added to 
my own consciousness of tlbe danger of being Uown 
out to sea, witbout a sufficiency of water and provision. 
We tberelore turned our fiices towards Cosseir, witb 
a fair, steady gale, that lasted till the next day. We 
began to kngh at the captain's ptredictioua, but be 
fliiook bis bead, and said be hoped be iisas miafeaken: 
scarcely had be spoken, till the vane on "Hie mastJiead 
turned rapidly to all the points of tibe compass, the 
sky gTe%T quite dark, vnfAi thick rain to the eoutbivard, 
and a loud clap of thunder burst over our beads. We 
were no longer disposed to jest at the lailure of the 
omens. The vessel went at a prodigious rate, tJie 
mat-sail, fitied with a strong wind, became so heavy, 
that it threatened to overset us. To lower it Avas hn- 
practicable; so the weight, above and before, became 
so great, as to occasion the vessel to give two such 
pitches^, that I bought «lie had been buried under the 
waves. Upon this I threw off my upper coat and 
trowsers, tliat I might have a chance of readiing the 
sfhore, in case iive ^K>uid founder. Every few minutes 
we ran over the white coral banks, whicii. we broke 
in pieces, with the grating of a file ; and, above all, a 
large wave lollowed, higher than our stern, curling 
oveii* it, and threatening to bury us in the abyss. The 
pilot \vas stupified widi terror, and, instead of doing 
his duty, invoked Mahomet and his saints. I made 
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him jAAbUl « ^aas of tpiiats, «ftd entmsted turn to kecip* 
sleadjr to die Jadbn, mkadtlie yane on the top of tbe 
inast^ and steex ilrugbt boAftre Uie modi ; I then per* 
saadcfd him to oqt tfae !Baia*aQal to pieces^ wtich 
U^rteoed t)h& vessel, and^ iiotw3riHtaiidiag it blew m 
hurricane for some houra^ ^ve bad die saiisfiictioQ of 
once more behoiding the white cliffs^ above Old 
Coweir, and of arriving in aafetj^ before sunset^ at the 
New. 

After a fcw days refiresbmetit^ I again trttsted mj^ 
self to the same fluctuating element, having engaged 
a dght litde ^^^essel^ with a tkHfaH capliiin and four 
fltout flaiiors. For the first ^ay or two, i saw nethii^ 
to femaiicy bat tfasA we caugM a gicat quantity of fiae 
fishy with a iiiie> aome of tbem wei^mg fowrteea 
poaads. 'They resembled «a eahnon in shape, barit 
were not sach good eating. We passed by the Jef- 
fateen islands; to these succeeded a iarge desert 
island, caHed ijfa%el Zeit. The shores to Iheweaty 
is bordered with naked, sharp rocks, whilst the eastern 
side is aflso lined wi^h. rocks, which, irofli being co- 
vered with -sand, ciriven there by Hie monsoons, be* 
come islands, and afford frequent harbours. We 
landed at Tor, a straggling village, at the north end 
of the Arabian gulf, where there is a content of <3teek 
monks : it sertcs as a watering place far ships on 
their passage to Suez. The summits of Mount Horeb 
and Mount Sinai are plainly discemil^e from it. In 
pursuing our voyage, we landed occasionally, and I 
was often amused with animals that were new to me. 
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At Cape Mabomel, I saw the askkoko amongst the 
rocks, Mhere they prefer those cavities that are the 
most airy, and afford, from their depth, a safe retreat 
from an enemy. It differs from a rabbit, \^ hich in 
many respects it greatly resembles, in having neither 
feet formed for digging, nor the habit of burrowing, 
but contents itself with holes already made. They 
associate in numbers. The flesh is white, and is 
eaten by the Arabs of Arabia Petrea, but is esteemed 
unclean by Mahometans and the Christians of Abys-* 

sinia. 

The Arabs of Arabia Deserta are supposed to be 
the most barbarous people in the world, llospitality 
to strangers and punctuality in keq>ing engagements, 
are more observed as the people are less civilized : to 
the Turks they show no mercy; but if a Christian fall 
into their hands, and cries out that he is under the 
protection of some Arab, whom he names ; if he is 
Qol on the spot, they say he is absent 4m> many dajg 
journey, on which the neighbour, who gives this ac- 
count of him, helps the stranger in his stead, and with 
his lance draws a circle, large enough to hold him 
and all that belongs to him ; he then sticks his lance 
in the sand, and bids him remain there, till he brings 
his gaffeer, or protector, who supplies him with ca- 
mels and provisions, as far as he wishes to go, eitbei 
without pay, or for a very trifling consideration. So 
sacred is that circle held, that there is no example of 
its having ever been violated. 

One of the most fruitful countries I have seen in 
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toy part of the world, is at El Har, where, though 
\here are high, craggy, broken mountains, they add to 
the beauty of the prospects ' and the convenience of 
the iahabitants, by abounditig with springs of water, 
and forming a striking contrast with the rich valleys, 
which produce all sorts of Arabian and African 
fruits, and every kind of vegetable the natives take 
the pains to cultivate. 

The next port we anchored at was Yambo,. an- 
ciendy a city, but now dwindled to a paltry village. 
After the conquest of Egypt, under Sultan Selim, ic 
became a valuable station for conveying warlike 
stores from Suez, and the importation of wheat to 
their garrisons and the holy places of Mecca and Me- 
dina. It is defended by a large castle, and is sur- 
rounded by plantations of palm trees* There are 
two hundred Janissaries in the castle, who are both 
insolent and cowardly, and the inhabitants are rec- 
koned tbe most barbarous of any upon the Red Sea. 
There \Tas a quarrel during our stay between the Ja- 
nissaries and the townsmen. After consuming all tlie 
ammunition in^he town, and firing at one another for 
several days, they agreed to shake hainds, and lay the 
hlame on a camel. The poor victim was accordingly 
seized ,and accused bj numbers of both parties, of every 
thing that bad been either said or done. The camel had 
Wled men, he had threatened to set the town on fire, 
he had cursed the Grand Signior and the SherifFe of 
Mecca,- tbe sovereigns of the contending partizans; 
for all these crimes every man thiiist a lance tlu-ough 
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hinii vdbith presently dispatcfaed. him uid settled all 
differences. 

The celebrity of die bdkaMn trie, connnonly called 
Befca of 69ea<i^ made me aaxioaar to obtain a specie 
men of it. h» fame is as aticieM a» the patriarck Jacob, 
for we read in the Book of Genesis^ die tsixma^tiBfa 
mercfaanti, to wbom J<»eph was sold^ niPere carrying 
balm, spicery, and myrrh into Egypt. Its natWe 
conntry is among the myrA tr^nes, betiifid Azab^ all 
idong the coaet to the Scvaits of Babebnandel; but 
Tt has been transplaated into Arabia!. It it a tree 
diat is about fdurteen- feet high, wilb few leaves and 
ftowerS; bearmg some re9emblaa«eto those of tkeaeacia* 
The batisam i» procured by mabciig' a« hhubiob in die 
tree, and is used in medidtte^ as welt as a cosmetic 
by die ladies/ after bathing. 

The agas> or governors of Yambo, at thia time, 
weife brothers; and very jedous of each other, as ap« 
peared from the conduct of the yom^giest, who, pre- 
tending to be ill, sent for me as a physician, asd af- 
ter many injunctions of seeres^,. modesdy r^nested 
me to give some 5fotr^ot«oit> that might gmdually 
destroy his brotkef, without exeitiiig suspicion. The 
horrid proposal made me shudder. I replied, that I 
was a Christian, (for I had cast off my Mahometan 
disguise^) and was forbidden, by the principles of 
my religion, to injure any one; that the wealth of In- 
dia should ^t induce me to poison the meanest slave 
upon the earth, even were I sure, it woidd never be disk 
covered. He seemed surprised 9!t my re&«al,. and 
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carily t^yittif diat tkeir Maaners were not the same 
» odis« Such a specimen of tbe cinmuBtef of ^e 
people, machs me desHFotB- of ^inittidg the ^ace as 
soon as pcesiUe. We Ihevefore went oo board witliH 
out delay, passed by the mountain called Souby wai 
Sdoa after weve surrounded by a great many sbdfks. 
tlioagh I had no tackle fit for the parposei theas boU- 
Bess provoked me to strilce one of dfaem,, whick ap^ 
peared imdme^ to leap oft boavd; but he pfanged wids 
sach prodigious violence, d»t the cord snapped and 
be got away. The captain sa^ d»t, although he had 
escaped, his £ate was inevilalxle, for titat thereat^ 
^hisn lihey smelledf die blood of Us woundv w<wdd 
tear hin^ to pieces. 

Rabac i»a sinall port, wfaeve we anchored, for one 
night. We heard the evening g^ oi the Emiv 
Hadje of the pi^ims" Aioai Mecca^ who was eiH 
eanped about three md^s ofiv The people from, tbe 
town snppiied "OS with watec-^nelons-, amdskiasfiill of 
he^' water, whicb lasted tUi we reaefaed J^iddir> wfaetfe 
I remained some time. The port is extensive, aad> 
when once a ship* is in- it, very secure ; tfce pbce, like 
aH' the eastern* coast of the Bed Sea, is very unwkole-* 
some. Jnst without the gate of the town is a desert 
plain, filled with the huts of the Bedouins, bmitof 
long bundles of bent grass; 'to the sou^ are a nam- 
ber of stinking pools of stagnant water, the effluvia of 
whichr corrrupts the air, and injures the heaWi of the 
iiAabitants. Jidda, from its natural situation, has few 
alhirement^; but its vicinity to Mecca> and the in^ 
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flux of wealth that passes tlirbugh it, annually, frMR 
the ladia trade, maintain its consequence, though the 
chief profit of the traffic carried on in it falls into the 
hands of strangers, who quit the place as soon as the 
market is over. 

Rapacity is a vice very common in these parts* 
No sooner was the arrival of a stranger from Europe 
announced, especially one suppose^ without a pro* 
tection, than the vizier determined to plunder my 
baggage, and, not chusing to do it openly, dextrous- 
]y took off tlie hinges, when, to his astonishment and 
alarm, the first thing that presente4 itself was the firr 
man of the Grand Signior, magnificently written, and 
the inscription powdered witli gold, dust, wrapped in 
green taffety. After this was a white satin bag, ad- 
dressed to the Khan of Tartary, by the French Con- 
sul at Smyrna. The next was a green and gold silk 
bag, containing letters to the Sheriffe of Mecca ; then 
came acrimson satin bag of letters, addressed to his 
chief minister; and, lastly, a letter from the B^y of 
Cairo to the vizier himself, written witli all the supe- 
riority of a prince to a slave. This was sufficient, 
he sought no farther, but ordered the hinges to be 
immediately nailed on again, and, during the remain- 
der of my stay, I was treated ^^ ith great respect. 
- The manner of carrying on trade here is very ex- 
traordinary. Perhaps one merchant, a Turk, living 
at Mecca, thirty hours distance off, offers to purchase 
the cargoes of four, out of eight or nine ^hips lying 
here, eacli 1 suppose worth .£200,000, whilst an- 
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other, comes and says, he will buy noiie, niiless he> 
has all. The samples are shown, and these valuable 
caigoes are ourried into the wildest part of Arabia, by. 
men with whom one would not wish to* trust oneself, 
alone in ifae field. The price is settled by two bro«, 
kers, \)ne on the part of the India captain^ the otiier 
on that of the Turk« They are neither Mahome-N 
taos nor Christians, but have credit with both. They sit f 
down on the carpet, and take an India shawl, which 
they carry on their shoulders, like a napkin^ and 
spread it over their hands; they then converge on or*.; 
dinary subjects, as if they were employed in no seri- 
ous business whatever. After passing about twenty^ 
minutes in handling each other's fingers beneath the' 
shawl, the bargain for such immense value is conclu-. 
ded, without one word having ever been spoken on the- 
subject, or pen or ink used r yet there is no instance^ 
of a dispute happening in these sales. 

I left Jidda without reluctance, and, after two or 
three days sailing, came to Konfodah. The towil. 
consists oply of about two hundred miserable houses, , 
built of green wood, and covered with mats made of 
the palm tree, lying on a bay in a desert plain; Nof, 
diing grows on the shore but kelp, which is luxuriant 
and beautiful. I was invited by the governor of the 
town to dinner: the oatikie of his house was distiur 
guished by nothing but its size ; within, the accom- 
modations w^ere more consistent with his rank: the 
saloon, in which we dined, was covered with India 
carpets,. and tha wails lined with white tiles. His. 
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ttble was spread nith excelleol provisions, nis dresd 
WW handsome, and in few coart-yanl were near sixty 
of the finest horses I had ever seen. Above all, his 
coftversaticm Was itt'telligenft and his maraie^s Iriendly, 
whidh was so fmcomtnon, 1 greatly enjo^j^my v»it. 

We reti^wed eur vo'yage, and passecrl^a cluster 
of linitihafcit^ islands, except one, called (Rbbei Sa- 
beia, wliere the Arabs of Ras Heli send their wives 
at& diildrai in time of war. 

Ras ll^Ii is the boundary betweeti Arabia F^ 
and the previnee -of Mecca. 

The tftbucftaitrs reach here nearer to Ifce sea, the 
btfiiks are "SwoA and coral, iind Che coast better inha^ 
Wfted, cbie% by differeurt ti*fbes of Arabs. Sfet is a 
miserable place, and ^ inbabitants almost brtrtal. 
Their persons are lean iind muscular, and their long, 
Mack, tnishy hair, resemblittg wool, is divided oh the 
crown of the head. B()th men and women have dis- 
agreeable features, and go naked. Married women 
sometimes have the distinction of a ra^^rt about 
their waist: yet these savages are fond qipdoming 
their persons ; iJiey bind a fillet of ihl^loom leaf 
rdund their heads, Hke the aticteift diadem, and ittaitt 
their lips, eye^brows, a!nd foreheads with antioidiiy. 

The manners at Loheia, ^ next place of impof^ 
awce, iare vefry diffapettl : ifce women take pains tD 
please, and are attentive to the neatness t>f tfaehr per* 
sons and dress, tliou^ -verymodesrtin their behavionr. 
At home, they ^vvear nothing but a long shift, «ff fine 
cotton d<i(h, and dieilr hair plaited, m btig taiia, Iji^ 
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hind. They dye their hands and feet vrith tienna, 
for cleanliness as well as for ornameiTt, as it possesses 
the quality of restraining the profuse per^irations oc* 
tasioned by the heat of the climate. 

The town of Loheia lies under a ranged mouii* 
tains r it is buik on the south-west side of a penm* 
sola; surrounded on all sides^ but th« east, by tlie aea. 
At this place I was affected by a prickling sensatiea 
in my legs^ Miiich I attributed to the salt ^flluvia ari- 
sing from the' ground abouoding with diat mineral. 

Nothing material occurred between Xioheia and 
Mocha. The latter makes an agreeable appearance 
from the sea^ being backed by a grove of palm trees : 
Ae port is formed by two points, each defended by 
a small fort. 

The coast of Aral>ia, from Mocha to the Straits, 
is a bold shore, showing, in some jplacef$, a bare, flat 
tmntrj, bounded by mouRtains, m others covered 
iriifa sHsail woods. 

A new danger assailed us, on a bare, rocky island, 
Whece we anchored for a 'fe\vfcours: from the ap- 
pearance of the wind, we were appreUenske of being 
detained there, and, as there was tio fuel, except the 
rotten, dry roots of the rue that we pulled from the 
clifts of the rocks, we found it difficult to subsist in the 
midst of abundance ; for we had rice, butter, hotiey, and 
flour, besides; plenty of fine fish, and turtles especi- 
dly: but we c^uld not eat them raw, and were redu- 
ced to live upon drammock, which is made of flour 
s»nd water, mixed with butter and honey, woriced into 
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a paste. Happily the wind changed aodt £et us free 
.from this dilemma : we joyfully spread our sftils be- 
fore it and proceeded to the Straits of Babelmandel, 
which form the conmiunication between the Red 
Sea and jihe Indian Ocean. We landed on a small 
island, to enjoy a comfortable repast and drink the 
King of England's health, as sovereign of this sea. — 
Our first employment was to make several large fires, 
iof the stock of an old acacia tree ; one boiled the cof- 
fee, another, the rice; we killed four turtles, made 
ready a dolphin, opened our stores of beer, wine, and 
brandy, and recruited, our spirits, after so many days 
hard fare. 

Our course was now directed back to Loheia, 
where I expected a messenger with powerful recom- 
mendations, in my favour, to the Naybe of Masuah, 
and the Ras, or Prime Minister of Abyssinia. la 
the course of our voys^e, from Loheia to Masuah, 
we passed a number of islands, of which I shall men- 
tion only the principal. 

Foosht abounds in good fish, many of them glow- 
ing with the most brilliant colours; but, for eating, 
those were best that bore the nearest resemblance 
to the fish of our northern seas. There is a black 
hill on this island, ihaft, I conjecture, from the hoi- 
lowness of the ground, to have been formed by a vol- 
cano. An opinion rendered more probable, by find- 
ii^ several large shells, of the bisser, sunk into laige 
stones ; which shows that the stone was once in a 
joft state. It is inhabited by poor fishermien^ who 
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subsist by exchanging their fish^ at Loheia, for com. 
They find pearls in several kinds of bivalves, and make 
shagreen for the handles of knives, and swords of the. 
skin of a flat fish, with a long tail. 

Near Jibbel Teir, I observed a prodigious number 
of sharks, of the hammer-headed kind. 

We entered the harbour of Debelen, in the island 
of Dahalac, the largest in the Red Sea ; the bottom 
of the whole port is one mass of white coral, inter- 
mixed with huge black stones. Here we saw a beau- 
tiful species of antelope, very swift, small, short- 
haired, with thin, black, ring-marked hdrns. 

There are neither hills nor mountains in Dahalac, 
consequently no springs; but the violent shpwers, 
that fall in the winter months, supjdy an abundant 
quantity of water for the whole year, and fill three 
hundred and seventy cisterns, that are hewn out of 
the solid rock, and are supposed to have been the woYk 
of the Persians. The indolence of the people leaves 
them all open to the different kinds of animals, which 
not only allay their thirst, but frequently wash in 
them, and render the water extremely filthy. 

Goat's milk and fish are the principal food of these 
islanders. The women are expert fishers. Several 
of them^ entirely naked, swam off to our vessel before 
we came to an anchor, begging handfuls of wheat, rice 
or millet. The poverty and wretchedness of these 
people are extreme, yet their attachment to their na- 
tive island, though bare, barren, and parched, is 
equally remarkably and shows the universality of 
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that strong partiality to home^ so finely described; by 
^Montgomery, in tbe following lines: 

** There is a landj of every land the pride, 
BelovM of Heav'n o^er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 
And milder moons euparadise the night; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tator'd age, and love^exalted youth : 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores^ 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 
In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 
TbnchM by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land o( Heave's peeuMar grace. 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a spot on earth, sufHremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all tbe rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, oasts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
Wiiile, in his soften'd looks, benignly blend. 
The sire, the son^ the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 
In the clear heav'u of her delightful eye. 
An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ! 
Art thou a man, a patriot? JLook around, 
O ! thou shalt And, however thy footsteps roam, 
Tlmt laud thy country, and that spot tliy home." 
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Notwitb^UifidiDg my strong propensity to ei^plote 
distant r^gioos, X sun sensible of this s(ttacliineat| bjbA 
cherish with supreme delight the hope of one day eiv- 
joyiog the pleasures of home in the midst of my fa- 
mily. Though uncivilised, the people of Dahalac 
are inoffensive and go unarmed. In ancient times, 
it had a rich fishery, both for pearls and tortoise-sliells^ 
Mrhicb, 6*0111 the tyranny of the TurVisb government, 
has been long neglected* 

The me^ji when not employed in fisbing, spend 
tbeir tixiie in making most elegant baskets of the 
)fave9 of the doom tree, which, when dr;ed, arc 
wiiite and glossy like satin ; with these they inters 
iveave others, thai are stained red or black, fmd 10 
cIo$e do they work them, that I have seen some hold 
water, for hours, without losing a drop. 

Our next port was. Masuab, a small island, on the 
Aj^yssinian shore, one-tbird of which is occupied by 
bouses, another by cisterns, to receive the rain-water, 
and the last is r<»wrved for burying the dead. This' 
wa3 formerly a place of great trade for gold, ivory, 
pearla, the bides of elephauts and buffaloes, and, 
above all, slaves of die greatest valui^; but, falling 
und^r the power of the Turks, the trade has declined, 
and it is now depeadent on Abyssinia. 

Arkeeko is a large town, on the main land, backed 
by a desert tract, called Samhar. The sovereign of 
these. places is entitled a Naybe. The man who rub- 
ied at the time I was there, was a compaund of 
treachery and. r^paeity: be h)d a design to murder 
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mc and seize all my possessions^ but was restrained 
by the fear of exciting the vengeance of the King of 
^Abyssinia, to whom I had been powerfnlly recom- 
mended. His person corresponded Mith his mind^ 
Hvhich will appear by the description I shall give yotr 
of our first interview. He was sitting, in a large 
wooden elbow chair, at tlie head of two files of naked 
cavages, who made an avenue from his chair to th« 
door. He had nothing upon him but a coarse cot- 
ton shirt, so dirty, that it seemed as if all pains to 
clean it would be fruitless, and so short, that it 
«carcdy reached his knees. He was very tall and 
lean, his colour M'as blacky his mouth and nose large; 
tie had a scanty tuft of grey hairs upon the point of his 
4;hin, and large, dull, heavy eyes, with a malicious 
smile on his countenance, expressi\'e of the dissimu- 
lation, avarice, and cruelty of his character. He was 
as Ignorant as he was vicious, and acknowledged that 
Jie could not read my firman. It required great resolu* 
tion and address to elude :his stratagems; for, liaving 
4;onceived an idea, that I was possessed of great trea- 
4sures, he was very unwilling to suffer such a prize to 
escape from his hands. * « 

, After many delays and difficulties, I joyfully left 
the territories of this tyrant: having procured as 
powerful a guard as possible to escort me, I pro- 
ceeded southward; the Abyssinian mountains soon 
appeared rising in three ridges ; the first full of gul- 
lies and broken ground^ thinly covered with shrubs ; 
the second, higher and steeper, as well as xpcnre rug- 
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ged and bare ; the third is a row of gharp, uneven- 
edged moubtainsy of considerable height^ though for 
out-topped by that stupendous mass, the mountain of 
Taranta^ one of the highest in the world, the point 
of which is enveloped with clouds, and very rarely 
seen, but in the clearest weather; at other times it is 
abandoned to perpetual mist and darkness^ the abode 
of lightning, thunder, and storm. The lofty ridge, of 
which this mountain form» a part, is the boundary 
between the opposite seasons. Oa its^ east side, to- 
wards the Red Sea, the rainy season is- from Octo- 
ber to April ; and, on the western side, cloudy, raiay^ 
cold weather prevails from May to* October^ 

The Shihe, who inhabit ttiese mountainous vegiont, 
remove, from one side to the other, with tbeir flock» 
and herds, as the seasons change, by which they en«* 
joy-a perpetual summer. We met a large party of 
thenn accompanied by their wives and children, de- 
scending from the high ridges of Habesb, to pasture 
their flocks upon the plains below. This tribe was 
once very numerous, but has been greatly thinned by 
the ravages of the small-pox : they are the blackest 
of the tribes bordering upon the Red Sea. The wo- 
men wore coarse cotton shifts, with very large sleeves^ 
girt about the waist with a leathern belt; the men 
had short colion breeches, reaching to the middle of 
their thighs> and a goat's skin across their shoulders^ 
They had no other arms than a knife in their girdle, 
and a lance in tbeir hand. They have neither tents 
nor cottages, but either live in cav^s in the mountains,* 
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under trees, or m sthftii^conical haU, made with a 
thick grass, like reeds. We ]pl|||^hased a goat of tbem 
for some antimony/ four large needles, and some beada* 

We had not long parted with these people, before 
we wer^ overtaken by a storm. The high mountains 
were quite concealed, and great part of the low^r 
ones covered with thick clouds, broad flashes of blue 
lightning were very frequent, and long peals of distant 
thunder were heard. The river scarcely ran, when 
we passed it; but, all on a sudden, a noise on the 
monntaios, more tremendous than the loudest thunder, 
warned us to remove the baggage to a place of safe- 
t}', which was no sooner effected, than we saw the ri- 
ver coBiing down ia a stream, that occupied the whole 
of its forJiier bed, with such force^ that an aolehqie 
viras driven into the peninsula where we were. The 
love of power shows itself on many occasions: tbis 
defenceless animal was in our hands, and I could not 
restrain my people from killing it : the flesh had a 
musky taste, and was lean aad disagreeable. 

Between Hamhammou and ShiUokeeb, we first 
discovered the traces of ekpfaants: the former is a 
mountain of black stones. Here we saw another 
tribe, called the Hazorta : they are copper-coloured, 
and very active. All their substamce consists ia cat- 
tle ; yet' they live entirely oa milk. When dtey ran- 
aot suit tbemseliRet with a cave, they make a <:abin, 
just large enough to hold two persons, and cover it 
with the hide ol an ox. Some of the women had 
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hide wrapped round tk|»ir shoujdera. 

We proceeded through a plain so thickly covered 
W1& acacia treeSy Ihat our hands and facea were tcrni 
with the thorns. The caper tree gnows here to the 
height of an elm : its flower is wiiite^ and its fruit as 
large ^a an apricot. We pocsiied a drearjr road, wind- 
Tog dwongb ranges of aM»uotains, sometiaies eidiivened 
by agreeable ^pots. Tnbho was pecaliarly so : w« 
found a refreshing Aade uoxler the (reca which are 
here very numerous^ every ofie of them fiili of barda 
of the gayest colours, buife destitiiCe of. 9img^ 'whilst 
otberSy in graver plumage, i^harmed ua widi a variety 
of wild notes, as differept Arom those of Qwr En^^iA 
birds as the one languafj^ is to the other. Most of 
the beaatifuUy-painted birds were of the jay or mag- 
pie kind, and, like thoae of £urope, noiey andimpeiw 
tkient. - 

We encati^ed,> at lihi, by the side of a rivolet. 
Many of these small, delightfol streams, that areeeea 
on the plann between Taraata and the sea, rim only 
after October. When the summer raifis cease in 
Abyssinia, they begin on the eaet side of the moun- 
taiBs> 6o time nothing but stagimnt pools are to be 
found. 

Our ascent had hitherto been gradual, bat now a 
nore laboiious U»k awaited ns; the stupefidous heights 
of Taranta were before ns. We began by those emi- 
nences that serve as tiie base of the great mouotain ; the 
voad is bordered with jubeb tree6> of greiat beauty and ' 
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sycamores^ deprived of tbeir verdure and branches by 
the axes of the Hazorta^ who cat them down« for food 
for their cattle. Multitudes of partridges and im- 
mense flocks of antelopes inhabit these regions, both 
so tame, that one should suppose that they had never 
been molested by man. . 

^ The rugged path we were obliged to pursue, was 
most rocky and uneven, not oidy from its incredHrie 
steepness^ but from the large boles and gullies, made 
by the torrents and the huge, monstrous fragments qf 
rooks, which, Jopseried by the water, had rolled down 
into oiir road, . « We. crept up with great difficulty^ 
^ch.man carrying his knapsack and arms; but it 
seemed beyond the. ca^city of human strength to 
^ar^ dur baggage and instruments. 
.; The quadrant bad hitherto been coTiveyed by eight 
men, fo'ur.at arlipore rbut they despaired of their task 
by the time they h^d reached a few hundfed yards. 
As I was by far ihe strongest of the company, as welt 
9B the most interested, with Sancho's assistance, who 
ip Always r^dy:to>.6o his utmost on all occasions, 1 
$anrieii:it a short <listance, over the steepest part of 
the moun[l«i). . ' Example has.a powerful effect ; th§ 
bearer^secdog opr exertion, notwithstfinding our hands 
'and knees were cut, mangled, and bleeding, declared 
that they would not suffer us to proceed farther; but 
one and all put their hands to the work, and, by tbeir 
united efforts, we reached halfway up this terrible 
mountain that day. The upper part was indeed 
steeper, more craggy, rugged, and slippery, than tbo 
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lower^ but not embarrassed so much with hides and 
large stones. Our knees and hands, however, were 
cut to. pieces by frequent falk, and our Aces torn by 
die multitude of thorny bushes. The middle of the 
inountaiii was thinner of trees than the two extremes : 
they were chiefly wild olives, which bear no fruit. 
The upper part was close covered with groves of the 
berry-bearingxedar, and, lower down, were multitudes 
of a species of tree, of exquisite beauty, for which I 
have no European name. After incredible fatigue^ 
Vie reached the summit, where is situated a small vil- 
lage, iafaalMted chiefly by shepherds, who keep the 
ioeks of wealthy meti residing in the town of Dixan* 
The people here 4iave a daik complexion, border- 
ing on yellow; their hair is short and curled, which 
ia. done by a veooden stick, used like our cuiiii^ irons; 
the men carry two lances in their hands> and are de«* 
fended by a large shield of bull's hide. Caltle; of a 
beautiful breed, abound here. Most of diem are of 
a pare white, with large dewlaps hanging down to 
thdr knees. The sheep are all black, and covered 
with hair instead of wool, remarkable for its lustre. 
One of the servants shot an eagle: it soemedveryL 
tame, till it* fek the pain of the ball, which having 
i^'ounded it only slightly, it became ferocious and at- 
tacked the men and beasts vnth such fury, that we 
were obliged to destroy it> It measured six feet ten 
indies from wing to wkig^ and was of a dusky white, 
with light bcpwn on the head and. the upper part 06 
the wings.. 
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Altar taking fuffici^nt v^, vf^ bfgaa our deacent 
on die western siiky by a ro«d infeHor ia niggcdiiess 
to tlmt only by which we b«d fained the top. In 
some places we saw the people busy at dieir wheat 
hanrest; iu othfvsy treading out ^e corn with oxen. 
. We pursued oiS^. way till we reached Dixaa^atown 
built on Ibe poini of a hiU> in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, aerrouuded by a deep valley^ like a trench. It 
if inhabited by a mixture of Mo<Hrt and ChrisCiune, 
who bolb gain a lirelihood by the most infimtous 
traffici of stealing and selling children. Hie Christ* 
iens bring tbgee they have stol^ in Abyssinia to I>i9c* 
s^kf and the Moors receive tbeai there, and carry theat 
to a c^ain market, at Masuah, whence tfa^ are sent 
t^ Arabia or India. 

Frpm Dixan we bad a view of great pait of the 
province of Tigre, full of high, dreadfid mountwia* 
After leaving X^Kisn, we passed several villegea, one 
of which, Hadwi, though a very |ioor place, ia die 
residence of the Bftarnagash, the chirf of a anaali 
proyjince. He waa very friendly to us, and sent us u 
paity to guard us out of his domiaioiis. We next 
passed throng a deep gully, aueeaeded by a pleaaunt 
wood, formed of acacia tvees and a species of tnee 
bearing a large while flower, rea^nbling a caper aa^ 
smelling like n hon^suekk. Here, in the caves of a 
roc^, 1 saw a number of the blue fork^ailed swallows 
building. For the last day or two, a very extraordi* 
9ary bud has frequently been observed fay some of 
our company: it is like a wild turkey, ruos^exceedU 
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lugly fast, ttid lives ia flocks : it is called the Bird of 
Destiny by some, by others the ladian Crow. It i» 
chi^y blacky with white wing leathers ; it feeds oa 
a kind of beetle, builds in thick trees, and, unlike 
most other large birds, has a numerous ofipring. I 
have seen a ben^-bird followed by a brood of eighteen 
young ones. Though the country becaoie inclosed - 
witb bruah-wood, wild oats, and high b^t grass, it 
was rocky and uneven. Here Ii|y the carcase of a 
vejf fine aniniid, called Agasan, of the goat kind, but 
^ large as a full-grown assy just killed by a lion» 

The Abyssinians hold every thing in abhorrence 
.that is not killed in.the regular way with a knife^ un- 
less k be idain by a lion; so that, on this occasion^ 
^ had no scruples, but feasted with the rest on the 
]K>or agaaan* Soon after this^ we crossed a clear^ 
rapid river, that seemed to aboMod in fish named the 
Balesat: wis coasted its faanks, tall we came to To* 
aumbusso, a U^ pyramidal mountain, of pofphyry, 
crowned by a coaveiit of monks* One mountain suo 
(ieeded another ; iiose of Kelb resemble the fortifica- 
tions of a castle. The rock Damo was ancienily the 
stale prison, where the jealousy of the Abyssinian go- 
vernment conftsed ihe male relatbns of the royal fa* 
mily. We hatted two di^s ai Kella, where, as they 
iroidd part with pioidsioas for menchandiae osily,. we 
wene obliged to open shop, by spreading a dodi on 
die gfoupd, which was a token so well knovm, that 
bundreds of yomig women came ilockii^; towasds ns, 
ftom vHhq^ beyond the moootains. Beads and a»- 
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timotty are the current commodities on these oecai' 
sions. In the former article^ fashion is every thing. 
UnAH'tunately for our market^ the favourite colour of 
some black beauty, who had given the ton to pale 
blue beads, was not to be found in our assortmiBnt* 
AH the varieties we could display were disdainfuUy 
rejected by several dozen of the shrillest voices I ever 
heard ; so that I began to fear we should get nothing 
to eat. Happily we had plenty of white bugles and 
beads of an azure green, which we had not yet shown : 
upon opening these pack^es, one of the prettiest co- 
quets amongst them happening to be pleased with 
their novelty, declared her approbation; the rest, in- 
fluenced by hei^ example, set up a violent sbout^ a 
scramble followed ; our servants, provoked to see the 
only chance of replenishing our stock of provisions 
seized 'in this manner, dealt about tfaeix whipa and 
sticks wkhout ceremony, and drove off the invaders. 
Matters, being then settled oa an equiitable footings 
we disposed of our goods at a fair exchange, and re* 
ceived a.plentifulsupply of honey, butter, fl^ur, and 
pumpkins. 

From Kella we continued on the descent, throt^- 
a mountainous r^on, abounding with lions, till we 
reached thst banks of a considerable river, called Aor 
gueah, adorned with beautiful trees and a proftisioa 
of jessamines, white, yellow, andparty^-coloured, with 
a variety of other flowers. The high moitntsuns of 
Adowa now appeared in view/ differing in form from^ 
any I had evez seen: their sides were all perpeodicu*^ 
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IsH- rocks^ like steeples^ or obelisks, and broken into a 
thousand fantastic shapes. Here I first observed the 
long-tailed gre«n paroquet. We passed the Marebi 
which is the boundary of tlie province of Tigr6 : it is 
large^ deep^ and smooth. Several villages, formerlj 
inhabited by banditti, but now entirely depopulated, 
remain as testimonies of the severity of Abyssinian 
justice. • • 

' Heartily vrearied with this long journey on foot, I 
rejoiced when I entered Adowa, the capital of Tigr^i 
especially when I was naet by a person of rank, to 
whom I had letters of recommendation, from Cairo> 
in the most friendly and hospitable manner. This 
worthy omiq had his own short, white hair, covered 
with-a thin muslin turban, a thick, welKshslped beard, 
as white as snow, down to- his waist<. He was clothed 
in white cotton, after the Abyssinian fashion, with a 
red silk sash, embrcMdered with goId>and sandals on 
his feet. • A nutiiber of servants and slaves, of both 
sexes, attended him. His venerable.aspect and bene- 
volent cotmtenance inspired me Math confidence and 
regard. 

He conducted me through a court-yard, planted 
with jessamines, to a large room, furnished with a 
silk sopba, cushions, and Persian ^carpets. The court- 
yard was strewed with flowers, and the windows and 
sides of the room stuck full of evergreens, in com- 
memoration of Christmas, which was near at .hand. 
It is usual in Abyssinia to wash the feet of those who 
come from Cairo, and are understood to have been 
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pilgriaui at Jerusalem. My kind bo»t insisted oi» 
perfonning tbis office himself, Mrhieh I would bj oo 
mea]Qi& suffer* Aii atterGatipn oo the same subject 
took piace amoug the servsmts. An excellent dinnav 
was ne^it served up : no entreaties, however, could 
I^revail with my friend to sit do^vn to table : he stood 
«U the timet, with a clean towel in lus hand^ tho«tgb 
he had plenty of servants. I felt uneasy at this ce- 
remonious treatment, but remonstrances were fruit- 
less ; it continued during my whole stay. 

It is time to speak, of the town, which consista of 
9kb<H(t three hundred houses, each standing in sm in- 
closure, of hedges and trees, He goveraor'a maa- 
aioo ia larger than the tesA\ but it is the habitation of 
poisery, for there are above three hundred p^nn^ 
confined in irons, some of them have been diere fcdr 
twen^ years, mostly for the purpose of extorting mo« 
ney fi:om them. I saw sofveral of these unfortunate 
jnen in cag^^, a« wild beasts are kept, like which thej 
are treated. ' My heart sickened at the sight of such 
fnisery, which I. could not relieve. I hastened away, 
blessing myself that I was an Englishman. 

A valuable manufacture of coarie cotton cloth is 
carried onb^e, which circulatef all ^v^ Abys^nie» 
im^teiwl of silver money* Th» housea are built of 
roni^ atone, with thatched roofs, ijD the form of a 
cone^ in order to let (he rain^ which at sOme seasons 
is very heavy, run off easily* 

Though the provioee of Tig^ is all mountaioem^ 
it might repay the labour of the husbandman^ were 
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it Dot infested by multitudes of field-rat» and micei 
that overrun ttie whole country. Before I took leave 
of .my hospitable friend^ who, not satisfied with en* 
tertaining me so kindly at his own house, had taken 
means to recommend me to the protection of the 
royal family of Gondar, I went to see the remains 
of the Jesuit's convent of Fremona, about two miles 
distant from Adowa. It is built on the ridge of n 
very bigk hill, iu the midst of a large plain, and is 
near a mile in circumference. It has towers in the 
flanks and aisles, and is so well calculated for de- 
fence, that it has more resemblance to a castle than a 
convent. The day of departure being arrived, we parted 
with mutual reluctance. I and my party travelled 
along a stony road, till we reached the e;{ctensive ruins oi 
Axum, supposed by many to have once been the car* 
pital of Abyssinia. Like other cities of ancient times^ 
nothing remains but public buildings. In one squaro 
alone Uiere are forty obelisks, eacli of one piece of 
granite, some of them carved in the Gothic taste. In 
another place is a parapet wall, built of the red maiw 
ble of winch the mountain is composed; and at equal 
dbtauces are hewn, in this wall, solid pedestals, upoa 
the tops of which are the marks where stood the co- 
lossal statues of Syrius, the Latrator Anubis, or Dog 
Star. I counted a boodred and thirty-three of these 
pedestals, but only two figures of the dog remain. 
Two magnificent flights of steps, of granite, are the 
only vestiges of a grand temple, on the site of which 
sow stands a mean churchj celebrated only for its 
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relics. The present town is situated at the foot of 
the hill^ andy besides a manufacture of coarse cotton 
cloth, excellent parchment, of goat's skin, is made by 
the monks. Curiosity being pretty well satisfied, we 
left Axum, and, after clambering for some time over 
huge stones, standing on one another, edgeways, we 
entered into a beautiful country, improved by the 
finest weather, neither too hot nor too cold. The 
most fragrant flowering shrubs, particularly jessamines, 
of various kinds, and one called Agam^ bearing j| 
small foiur-leaved flower, of an exquisite odour, per- 
fumed the air^ and refreshed our spirits with their 
sweetness. 

Being weary, we pitched our tent by the side of a 
clear running stream, near the habitation of a pea* 
sant, who had made a very neat, little garden, and sown 
k with onions, garlick, and a species of pumpkin, 
ilcarcely inferior to a melon. This man supposed we 
were hunters, and, after bringing us a present of the 
fruits of bis garden, entreated our assistance to de- 
stroy the wild boars, which had done great injury to 
his labours. Such industry deserved encouragement; 
therefore I mounted on horseback, and, accompanied 
by two of my servants, went with him into the wood. 
We presently dispatched fiye large ones; but, from 
the /ear of offending the prejudices of the Abyssini- 
ans, who hold pork in detestation, I did not dare to 
avail myself (^ the refreshment they might have af« 
forded. Having succeeded so well, we struck our 
tent; and proceeded through an open country, where 
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every hedge-row was honeysuckle or jesstmine, with 
oflier shrubs, equally beautiful. Tlie next town, of 
any consideration, was Sir6, situated on the brink of 
a very steep, narrow valley, watered by a brook, with 
palm trees growing on its banks. The houses are 
built of clay, with conical roofs, a general custom in 
Abyssinia, on account of the rains. Here is a manu- 
facture of coarse, cotton cloth, which passes for mo* 
ney, as do occasionally beads, needles, cohol, and in- 
cense. 

• 

This town stands in one of the finest countries ia 
the world, but its advantages are counterbalanced by 
dreadful putrid fevers, that prevail almost all the year. 
The people were disorderly and uncivilised, and mada 
a bold attempt to rob us, but my attendants were too 
numerous and too well-armed to suffer such an injury 
tamely. 

Our road now lay through a flat, open country^ 
till we reached the village of Mais-binni, built on a 
cliflF of red marble: at the bottom of this cliff is a 
rivulet, that njins purling along, with a gentle mur« 
mur, in jBunmier; but, in winter, it swells to a cata* 
ract, that falls through several channels, near a hun- 
dred feet high, into a narrow valley, making its way 
into the river Tacazz6, which, except the Nile, is 
the largest river in Upper Abyssinia, and is as re* 
markable for beauty as for magnitude: its banks are 
shaded with fine lofty trees, and covered \\ ith bushes, 
anferior in fragrance to no garden in the universe: its 
stream is the most limpid, its water excellent, and 
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full of good fisfa^ of great varietyi as its coverts are of 
^U sorts of game. It must be confessed that, during 
the inundation, tihese appearances are greatly changed. 
It Carries in its bed near one-third of all the M'ater 
that falls in Abyssinia, and we saw the mark the 
stream had reached the preceding year, eighteen 
feet above the bottom of the river. This prodigious 
body of water, passing furiously from a high ground 
to a very deep descent, tearing up rocks and large 
trees in its course, and forcing down their broken 
fragments, with a noise like thunder, echoes from a 
hundred hills, and presents an object at once sublime 
and terrible. 

We crossed this river at the principal fonl, where 
it was two hundred yards broad, though it was then 
the fine season of the year, when most odier rivers 
were dry. Amongst the trees that shade the banks 
bf this noble stream, the Bofaabab, or Dooma, is the 
largest; but the trunk is never very hig|h; it diminishes 
regularly from the top to the bottom, the fruit is 
shaped like a melon, the inside is divided into cells, 
in each of which are black ^eds, inclosed iti a wfaiti 
substance, resembling fine sugar, in both taste and 
appearance. The wood is soft and spongy, and of 
no use as timber; but the vrild bees perforate the 
tmnk, and deposit ^ir honey in the lioies. 

Beautiful and pleasant as this river is, for six 
months in the year, during the rainy season, die 
country near it is so unwholesome, that all the inha- 
bitants retire to the'mountains, and these people are 
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gefiemUy robbers and assassins, ^ho lie in wak, to 
plunder tmd often murder the unwary traveiler. The 
Tacazz6 abounds in cmcodiks and liippopetMni, tnd 
in the thidcets are tmihitudes of lione and hyenas, 
which disttirfoed our rest wtli Iheir howlings* 

We re»imed our joaraey, and passed several sfttall 
rive^3 that fall into the Taca2zi. The flesohition of 
ovil trar, which almost always rages in 1km onfortu* 
njrte country, was but too apparent in tho wntnber tt 
mined ^^ges on the road. 

Hauza is a town formed by the onion of setwrrf 
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vfflages> pleasantly sitnated, in the midst of moan* 
tains of different and extraordinary i;hapes. Some 
are straight like columns, some formed like pyramtds» 
and others sqoare. Most of thtsse tire inaccesmble^ 
excejft to those who know fte paths^ to whom they 
serve as ft seeing asylum in the time of war. We 
»<>w traversed ft road, varied with WH atid valky, ri- 
ver and woods, >soni^ of the hitter ftboanding in ie* 
mons and wikl citrons. The two fcrancAies of die 
Mai^-Lnmi finite, nhdMl, in u tt¥^endou» calamct, 
over ft rock a huwfce d and fifty «foet hig^, before ^y 
are lost in the TkcKoi. Here wetoolttip oftrftbode 
forAe ni^, «nd were-griewusly irtfested by hyemn : 
Aey devoured one of our best mules, and approached 
our ca»q> with llie'cewfideHce and familiarity of a dog. 
I toek 'my ftim atone of Ihe* nearest, and thought I 
was sure of success^ bat, firom some accident, missed 
him: be gave a snarl and a kind of bark-like defiance, 
ud ithen adranced directly upon me. I was not long 
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dead at my feet. They are the boldest, most fero- 
cious, and disagreeable of all animals. 
' Fire-arms prevailed agauist the hyenas, but no vi- 
gilance could guard us against the depredations of a 
large black ant, which, coming out of the ground in 
multitudest demolished our carpets, the Ibiog of our 
tent, our sacks, and bags; in short, everything that it 
was possible for them to force their teeth through. 
fie«d^ these inconveniences, they inflict a biteinore 
painful than that of a scorpion. 

As we proceeded^ the road lay mostly across moun-. 
tains, or a waste^ uninhabited country. The unwhole- 
some,, hot, and dangerous mountains of Waldubba 
are reniarkable for being the residence chiefly of 
monks, who retire to this wretched situation, as they 
say, to lead a life of penance and mortification. It 
is also a place, of refuge for great men in disgrace^ 
who' put on a cowl, pretending to renounce the world, 
to which they are desirous of returning the first op- 
portunity, We took some refreshment at Adatna, a 
place distinguished for its. wild, romantic beauties, as. 
are many of the spots we now. passed; on one of the 
points of the rugged banks of the Anzo, the village 
Shahagaanah is placed, absolutely projectii^ over the 
river, backed by one range of mouuntains above an* 
other,, of the most irregular shapes; but far higher 
than the rest, rises the conical tap of tlie Lamalmon, 
which is lost in the clouds. Over the steepest part 
of this mountain, esteemed thre highest in Abyssinia^ 
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lay odr road, but, as I had gone through many hard^ 
sbips^ I did not feel disheartened at the prospect be- 
fore me. 

We began this tremendous ascent at sbc in the 
mornings and observed several villages in our way, 
though most of the country, since we left the Ta« 
cazz6, was little better than a wild solitude, deprived 
of inhalHtants by the ravages of civil war. We fol- 
lowed a very narrow path, winding up the side of the 
mountain, always on the very brink of a precipice. 
Torrents of water, which in winter carry down pro- 
digious stones, divide this path, and opened to our 
view a dreadful abyss^ that turned us dizzy to look 
down. We were obliged to unload our baggage, 
and by slow degrees crawl up the steep, with small 
parcels on, our shoulders, round these chasms, where 
the road was intersected. The precipices grew 
steeper, the paths narrower, and the breaches mor« 
frequent, as we ascended: scarcely were our' mules, 
though unloaded, able to scramble to the summit; 
they were falling perpetually. Iti this situation our 
alarm and difficulty were increased, from numerous 
herds of cattle descending from the mountain, which 
threatened te push us into the gulf below. Both 
niea and beasts standing greatly in need of rest, we 
halted in the plain of Su Michael, which is at the 
foot of a steep cliff, terminating the west side of La* 
maluion. Over this precipice flow two streatps, that 
are a great refreshment to the weary traveller. 

The pleasant air of this place renewed our appe- 
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tites^ cheered our spirits, and removed the banefal 
effects of the low^ poisonous, sultrj climate, on the 
coast of the Red Sea. This being the pass through 
which all caravans to Gondar go, a sort of customhouse 
is established here, which is so much abused by those 
who superintend it, that, under pretence of exactii^ 
customs, in troublesome limes, this is the place where 
murders and robbery begin. The son of tlie principal 
actor in these atrocities, was a spirited young man aud a 
good soldiei^: he seemed much taken with our fire-arms, 
and, as I wished to secfire his good will, I took pains 
to answer all his questions concerning them. He 
brought his gun, and insisted on shooting at ttiarks* 
I accepted the challenge, but as I used a rifle, which he 
did not understand, he acknowledged himself over- 
matched. There being abundance of quails and 
Ifvild pigeons, I killed several of them on the wing, a 
feat that astonished him beyond expression. Having 
mounted my horse, I went through the e:xercise of the 
Arabs with a long spear and a short javeHn. He 
was wonderfully struck with the fierce and animated 
appearance of my horse, tempered by the greatest 
docility, as well as by the form of his saddle, bri- 
die, and accoutrements. It was now his tum to 
show his agility:, he threw off his sandals, twisiedhis 
tipper garment into his girdle, and set off at so furions 
a rate, that I doubted whether he was not seized with 
sudden frenzy. It was not lor^ before be came back, 
attended by a man-servant, carrying a sheep and a 
goat, and a woman bearing a jar of hobey-wine. — 
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When I saw his intentioi]^ I put my horse into a gal- 
lop; and, wi^ one of the barrels of the gun, shot a 
pigeon, and immediately fired the other into the 
grouitfL Nothing after this could have suiprisecl him. 
At his request I repeated die manoeuvre : he entreated 
leave to visit me at'Gondar, where I was to teach 
Iiim every thing he had seen. He now entered my 
tent; and. promised a lasting friendship : in confirma« 
tion of its being mutual^ we each took a horn of hy« 
dromel (a sort of wine made of honey) before we 
parted* 

We had not yet reached the top of the mountain^ 
but the remaining ascent, though steep and full of 
budies, was much ^less difficult dian the part we had 
aheady passed. So great is the height of JLamalmon, 
diat its summit appeared to usj when below, a sharp 
point, but, to our surju-ise, we found it a large plain, 
part in pasture and pait sawn with grain. They plough, 
soW| and reap here at all seasons, and very frequently 
these different opeiBtioiis are performed at the same 
time, in fields adjoining to one another. It is full of 
springs, which issue from it in all directions, and are 
prdimbly the reservoir from whence arise most of the 
rivers in this part of the country. 

The ancient inhabitants of the mountains, who still 
preserve the relig^^n, lai^uage, and manners of their 
ancestors, live in villages apart. They are greatly 
addicted to agriculture, and are the only pptters and 
masons in Abyssmia: their industry procures them a 
s>i*perior ddgree of comfort to what their neighbours 
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enjoy^ wbich the latter attribute to niagic^ raiher than 
to the real cause, and are extremely jealous of their 
success. 

We put ourselves again in motion, and, in ;a short 
time, entered the province of Woggora, a vast plain 
covered with corn: it is the. magazine that supplies 
the capital. Here the country became extremely 
populous, numerous flocks of cattle, of all kinds, feed 
on every side, having large, beautiful horns, with 
bosses, like camels, on their backs: their colour is 
mostly black. As a counterbalance to these pleasing 
objects, we saw. not less than twenty ruined villages, 
destroyed by the order of some victorious chief.— 
There is such a scarcity of fuel, that the 'dung of 
cows and mules dried, is used for that purpose, owing 
to cutting down the timber to make room for corn. 
From Aldergey hi^er, salt is the current money, in 
large purchases, such as cattle ; whilst small articles, 
such as butter and fowls, are bought with cohol or 
pepper. , As we proceeded, we saw many villages, 
. sonie ruined, some otherwise, and near them several 
churches, frequently surrounded with trees. 

After having suffered the hardships of so long a 
Journey, through an uncivilized country, I and my 
companions had the unspeakable pleasure of behold- 
^- ing Gondar, the capital city of Abyssinia, a few miles 
before us. Being embos6med in Wanzey trees, it 
appeared . like one thick, black wood : the tower of 
the king's palace was the only building visible. Be- 
hind it is Azazo, likewise covered with trees. On a 
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hill above stands the large church of Tecia Haimanout, 
with the river Avinding beneath it, beyond which is 
the great lak^ Tzana. 

We coasted the Angrab till we approachei} tii* 
Moorish town, which consists of nearly three thou- 
sand houses. After taking sufficient rest, to refresh 
iny health and spirits, and equipping myself properly,. 
I presented my letters at court; and, so powerful were 
my recommendations, that I was received with die 
respect that is due to a man of great consequence, 
both by the king and his nobles. It was represented 
that I was a physician, skilful in curing diseases, and 
my principal object in travelling was to examine the 
productions of nature, such as springs and rivers, trees 
and flowers, and the stars in the heavens. This pre- 
veotied any jealousy or suspicion of my designs, and 
insured me the sincere friendship of several in power, 
particularly of the. ras, or prime minister, whose in- 
fluence is as great, if not greater than that of his so* 
vereign. I was introduced tu the king when he was 
sitting in an alcove with his mouth covered, as a mark 
of his dignity: I advanced towards him, and prostrated 
myself on the ground; he appeared to take no notice 
of this ' ceremony, but afterwards asked me many 
questions. He enquired why I came so faf, and 
from what country ; which I could not explain, be- 
cause they have no knowledge of geography. Amongst 
other marks of the low state of knowledge in Abyssi^* 
nia, he asked whether the moon and stars, particularly 
the former, w^re the same in my country as in his» 
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I could scarcely command my risible muscles so as to 
reply with gravity. Having ^satisfied his ainosity as 
well as I could, I offered my present, and was per- 
mitted to withdraw. 

After this introduction, I had free access to the 
king, and, dtiring the whole of my stay in his domi- 
nions, I received every mark of his favour and pro- 
tection, in the character of his stranger. A house 
was appointed for me in Gondar, with every accom- 
modation r could desire : here L enjoyed leisure and 
security, which affbrded me a full opportunity of ma^ 
king ob8er\'ations on the country and people, who 
differ so materially from ourselves in customs and 
manners; that- you will be amused'Witfa some account 
of them. 

Gondar, the metropolis- of Abyssinia, is situated in 
a plain, on the top of a hill, of considerable height. 
The houses are chiefly of clay, with the roofs thatched 
in the form of cones, which is the general construc- 
tion within the tropical rains. On the west end of the 
town is the king^s residence, which was formerly &r 
more magnificent than at present, great part of it ha- 
ving been destl'oyed by fire; yet there remains ample 
accommodation in the two lower floors, the audioice 
chamber being above one hundred and twenty feet 
long. The palaGce and all its contiguous buildings 
are surrounded by a^ double, high stone wall, with a 
parapet roof betweai them,, and batdements on the 
outer vvallv The: mountain on which- the city stands 
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» environedy on every side, by a deep valley, through 
which run two rivers, that afford a supply of water. 

The palace of Koscam, built for the Itegh^, or 
queen-mother, is situated on the south «de of the 
Mountain of the Sun, a few milea from Gondar. It 
consists of a square tower, of three stories, with a flat 
roof or terrace, with battlements around it. Tlie 
court of guard, or liead-quarters of the garrison of 
Koscam, is just above' the principal gate towards 
Goudar. It is surrounded by a high outer wall, 
about a mile in circumference. This outer precinct 
is wholly occupied with soldiers, labourers, and out- 
door servants, whilst the court within, inclosed also by 
a wall, contains apartments of one story only, for the 
principal officers, priests, and servants ; within also is 
Ae church, esteemed the richest in Abyssinia. There 
are large crosses of gold for processions, kettle-drums 
of silver, and the altar covered with plates of gold. 
The third, or inner court, is reserved for the queen's 
own apartments and those of the noblewomen, her 
attendants, who are unnmnied, and make up her 
court. Behind the palace, higher up the hill, are the 
houses of the people of quality, chiefly relations of 
the queen ; above these the mountain rises very regu- 
larly^ in the form of a cone, covered with herbage to 
the very summit. 

The kingdom of Abyssinia is divided into two 
parts^ Tigr6 and Amhara, on account merely of a 
distinct language being spoken in each, rather than 
from a geographical division of territory. The for* 
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jner is contain^ between the Red Sea and the river 
Tacazz6; the latter reaches from that river, westwardi 
to the Nile. 

The principal provinces of the empire are Masuah, 
Tigr.e^ Samen, Begemder, Amhara, Walaka^ Gojam^ 
AgoW; Maitsha, Dembea, Kuare, and Nare. 

Masuah was formerly the first in dignity and riches^ 
but is now governed by a naybe, who pays tribute to 
the king. The next in rank and power is Tigr6; si- 
tuated to the westward of the great lake Tacazz6. It 
owes its advantages to its convenient position for the 
Arabian market, which enables the governor to select 
the prime of &l commodities that pass through that 
channel; such as the strongest and most beautifhl 
slaves; the purest gold; the largest teeth of ivory, and, 
above all, the best fire-arms, whicli^ give him a supe- 
riority over every competitor.. 
. The province of Samen is rugged and mountain- 
ous. It is in great part possessed by Jews, and there 
Gideon and Judith, king and queen of that nation, 
and, as they say, of the house of Judah, still maintain 
their ancient sovereignty. 

On the north-east of Tigr6 lies Begemder, qi>m- 
.prehending Lasta, a mountainous district, often in 
rebellion. The inhabitants are a hardy race, famed 
for their military prowess, but are cruel and uncivi- 
lized. Begemder is the strength of Abyssinia in 
horsemen : it is well stocked with beautiful cattle of 
every kind, the mountains are full of iron mines, and 
they abound in all sorts of game and wildfowl. 
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Amhara lies between the rivers Bashile and Ge 
shen. It IS very mountainous, and inhabited hy many 
of die nobility^ wlit) are esteemed the handsomest and 
bravest men in the country. 

A low, unwholesome, though fertile province, 
called Walaka, of which the rivers Geshen and Samba 
form the boundaries, lies to the northward of Upper 
Sboa, famous for affording an asylum to the only re-; 
maining prince of the house of Solomon, who fled 
from the massacre of his brethren, on the rock of 
Damo. His descendants still govern there, and are 
in some degree independent princes. 

Gpjam is in general a flat country, supporting vast 
herds of cattle : it has few mountains, but they are 
very high, and mostly on the banks of the Nile, 
which surrounds the province. The Jesuits have 
established maxty convents here, but so far from gain- 
iDg the hearts of the people, they are detested, llie 
flat country, on both sides of the Nile, called Mait- 
sha, IS nearly destitute of inhabitants, occasioned by. 
the frequent wars.. 

The low country, from Dinglebur, along the Lake 
Tzaana, is named Dembea, and produces great quan^ 
titles of wheat, which supply Uie king V household. 
A settlement of pagan blacks inhabit the low country 
of Kuare : th«y are mostly cavalry, and live by huntr 
ing and pmnder. The governor of this district is que 
of the great officers of state, being allowed the ket^ 
tie-drums and colours to be carried before hhn, 
Tyhich .are the ensigns of supreme commands His 
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kettle-drums are of sikveTy and he alone has the privi- 
lege of beating tliein to the very gates of the palace. 

Nara and Ras el Feel compose a frontier, wholly 
inhabited by Mahometans : it is a hot, unwholesome 
country, fall of thick woods, and fit only for hunting. 

The Shangaila were formerly very nnmerous, and 
deserve, from the pocaliarity of their customs, tabe 
mentioned more at large : diey live, in the fair sea- 
son, under the shade of trees, beading the lower 
branches, so as to fix the ends in the earth ; after 
this, they cut away all the superfluous branches in 
the inside, and cover the whole with skins of beasts, 
forming a sort of spacious tent around the body of 
the tree, cro^fined by the upper branches. 

Thus every tree is a house, under which Hves! a 
multitude of bkck inhabitants, until die tropical raina 
begin, at which season they hunt the elephant, dte 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and other large ani' 
mals. Venison of various kinds, t^lkea in fair weather, 
is cut into thongs as thick as a man's thumb, and hung 
on trees, where the sun dries and hardens them to a 
consistency almost Kke leather. Tliis is their winter 
food: it is first beaten with a wooden mallei^ dien 
boiled, and afterwards roasted on the embers, before 
it can be eaten; and, after ally the poorest wretch in 
England would think it very hard fare* 

When the rains compel them to seek winter quar- 
ters, they retire, wiA their Aied food, meat, flrii, and 
sometimes serpents, into caves in the mountains. Both 
sexes go nakeJ": as soon as- an infant is born, the mo- 
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tber MTaps it up in a soft cloth, made of the bark of 
trees, and hangs it upon a branch, to secure it from 
serpents, or the large ants, that abound here. Mul- 
titudes of these wretched people are made slaves by 
the Abyssinians, who employ them as servants in the 
houses of the great. 

It is time to terminate this long digression relative 
to the provinces, and return to Gondar, v^here I had 
an opportunity of observing tmnsactioos that will 
throw 'some light on the manners of the people of 
Abyssinia* The crown is hereditary in one family, 
supposed to be the descendants of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, but by no means confioed to the 
eldest son; an infant is often chosen by those in 
power, to give them an opportunity of ruling the af- 
iain of state. 

On public occasions, or when he sits in judgment, 
the king always covers his face ; and, so great an in- 
dignity is it though^ for him to be seen bareheaded^ 
that once I saw two men executed on the spot, be- 
cause, from their want of vigilance, an accident of 
that kind had happened. 

When the king sits in council, he is shut up in a 
sort of box, opposite ta the top of the table. Every 
morning, art day-break, an officer with a long whip 
begins cracking and making a vioIen^ noise at the 
door of tire palace, which answers a double purpose f 
first, that of giving his mjjjesty notice that it is time 
to rise, and secondly, that of driving away the hyenas 
^ other wild beasts that infest the streets. 
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Great respect b paid to the king*s person: it is a 
capital offence to sit on his chair, and no one ap« 
proaches him but by prostrating himself to the 
ground ; and, if he expect an answer, lies in that hu- 
miliating pdsture till his majesty bid him rise. 

An odious custom prevails, of besetting the palace, 
from morning to night, with the loudest cries for 
justice, in the most lamentable tone and in all the 
different languages of the empire. This is thought 
such a necessary appendage to royalty, that, when 
there is a scarcity of real complainants, a parcel of 
vagrants are well paid to cry, with all their might, 
for redress. It may readily be believed, that, in the 
midst of this outcry, but little attention is paid to 
those who really need it. 

The king of Abyssinia is never seen to set his foot 
upon the ground out of his palace : he rides even into 
the antichamber,, to the foot of his throne, or to a 
stool, placed purposely in the alcove of his tent. 

His power is unlimited ; he disposes, as he pleases,^ 
of the lives and property of his sublets. The pu- 
.nishments inflicted on delinquents are often very se-^ 
vere, and executed immediately upon conviction^ One 
of the capital punishments is crucifixion, flaying alive 
is another. An unfortunate nobleman, taken in re-- 
bellion, sufiiered thir horrible death, since I have been 
in Abyssinia,, and I saw bis skin, made into a bottle, 
hanging on a tree. Strangers, called Franks, such as> 
Catholic priests, who interfere with religion^ are. 
stoned to deatk, and their bodies left under thQ beag- 
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of stones cast at tbem^ ivhich serves them for a ma- 
nHment; but the most barbarous of all is often inflict- 
ed oi> rebels, and is pulling out the eyes with iroo 
pincers, and then abandoning the wretched victims ta 
starve, or be torn in pieces b^ wild beasts. 

The dead bodies of criminals are seldom buried : 
the streets of Gondar are strewed with their mangled 
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limbs, yvhich attract the wild beasts in multitudes iur 
to the city^ as soon as it becomes dark> so that it is> 
unsafe for any body to walk out at night At first 
my disgust was almost insufferable at seeing the dogs 
bring pieces of human bodies into the house^ to eat. 
them with less interruption. 

There is no limitation to the number of the king's 
wives, though one only is. dignified with the title oE 
queen. The children of all these ladies are equally, 
eligible, on the death of their father, to succeed him ; 
to prevent confusion therefore, all the princes who are^ 
excluded from the throne^ are exiled to a miountain, 
called Wechn6, where they are immured for the rest 
of their days, unless, by some fortunate circumstance^ 
tbey make their escape, when the throne is vacant, 
and get themselves chosen by the people 

The present monarch is young, humane, and gene- 
rous; void of that nairow policy, that crushes, with 
an envious hand, all who can come in competition 
with itself, he has shown a degree of affection and 
fellow-feeling; for bis brethrep on the mountain, ne-. 
ver displayed by any of bis predecessors. I was. 
present at the transaction^ aud felt more pleasute tbaa 
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1 have ever experienced since % left tbe hsppy circle 
of my beloved relstions. He set out, attended by 
bis chief nobilityy for the retreat of the exiled princes^ 
aakt pitdied his tent at the foot of the mountain^ with 
an order that all the royal family, confined there, 
should be brought to him. During the preceding 
reign, they had been miserably neglected, so that they 
often wanted the common necessaries of life. The 
sight of so many noUe relations, some advsmced in 
years, some in the flower of their youth, and some yet 
children ; all, however, in tatters and almost naked,^ 
made such an impression on the noble->minded young 
king, that he burst into tears. Nor was his behavir 
our to the respective degrees less proper or engaging. 
To the old, he paid that reverence due to parents ; to 
those near his own age, a kind and liberal familiarity; 
while he bestowed, upon the young ones, caresses 
and commendations^ sweetened with the hopes, that 
they might see better times. To these endearments 
were added, solid benefits: he ordered a supply of 
every necessary ; bis brothers he clothed like himself^ 
his uncles still mpre richly, and divided a large sum 
of money amongst them all« 

Being the pleasantest season of the year, the whole 
court encamped beneath the mountain. All were 
treated by die royal bounty, passing both night and 
day in continual festivab. *' It is but right," said 
this noUe-minded monarch| <' that I should pay for 
a pleasure so great, that none of my predecessors ever 
dared to taste it." To make the general joy com.- 


p<«te^ all pardons^ solicited at tbis time for criminals^ 
were granted. 

Ha^ng passed a month m these generous plea- 
sares, the king exatBimed the treasury-book, in which 
the account of the sum allowed fer the aaaintenance 
of these royal priscmers is stated, and, having enqui- 
red strictly into the expenditure, aMt cancelled all 
granfeof it to others, he provided fer Ae regular pay- 
ment of it? in future. After this he emimced them 
all, assuring them of his constant protecftiofn, and, 
mounting his horse, took the keeper with him, leaving 
the royal prisoners at liberty at the ftwl of the moun- 
tain. This last, delicate mark of confidence over^ 
powered every heart : there was not one of them 
Mffao did not volntitarily hasten back to his melan- 
choly prison, kst a moment's delay should appear 
like ingratitude towards their munificent, compassion- 
ate, and magnanimous benefactor. 

The triumphant entry of the army into Oondar, 
after a victory over the rebels, will give you an idea 
of the rniRtary parade of these people. The ras, or 
prime minister, rode at their head. He was bare- 
headed, over his shoulders hung a cloak of black vet 
vet, with a silver fringe. A boy, by his right stirrups 
held a silver wand; behind^him, all the soldiers, who. 
lia<l slain' an enenry afid token his spoils, had tbehr 
lances and firecocks ornaftiented with small shreds of 
scarlet cloth, one piece for every man he had killed. 
To these succeeded the governors of provinces, dis- 
tinguished by a broad fillet, bound upon their fore- 
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heads, and tied behind, having a silver horn fixed in 
the middle of this bandeau, which I suppose is a cus- 
tom derived from the Hebrews,.denoting power and 
autl^ority, and renders clearer such texts as these: 
^' But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of an 
unicorn." '^ The horn of the righteous shall be ex- 
alted with honour^ &c. Sec." 

Next followed the king, his forehead bound with a 
fillet of white rouslili, tied with a lai^e double knot, 
the ends hanging down his back, surrounded by the 
great officers of state, the young nobility, and, after 
these, the household troops. .The procession closed 
with the executioner of the camp, and his attendants,, 
accompanied by a man bearing the stuffed skin of an. 
unfortunate state delinquent upon a pole, which he « 
hung upon the tree appropriated to public executions^: 
in front of the king's palace. The barbarity of the 
manners of this people is clearly shown by this cu*- 
cumstance, as it wiil be by many other practices 
which they liave adopted, particularly that of eating, 
their meat raw. I have heard of a horrid species of 
entertainment, which would make a man of feeling 
shudder; but I was never present at one of these cruel 
banquets, so you mubt take the account from mere 
hearsay. 

The guests invited assemble between twelve and- 

' one o'clock at noon. A proper number of benches. 

are placed, round a long table, in the middle of the 

room. A cow or bull, perhaps two, if the company 

require it, is fastened to the door, with.its feet strong^. 
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ly tied. The first ' operation performed upon -this 
poor creature '19, piercing the dewlap till a few drops 
of blood fall upon the ground, to satisfy their con* 
sciences thai they do not violate the Mosaical law^ 
by eating the blood of the animal; They next pro- 
ceed to cut^ on each side of the spine, skiu deep, to 
enable them to strip off the hide half way down the . 
ribs^ and so on to the buttocks. There is now no 
obstacle to cutting large, square, solid pieced of flesh, 
till it is almost bare, without destroying its life. The 
cries of this tormented victim is the jsignal for sitting 
down to table : they put a finishing sfroke to its suf- 
feriogs by cutting the great arteries in the legs, after 
which it soon bleeds to death , 

Instead of plates, each guest is provided with a pile 
of flat cakes, twice as big as a pancake, made of un- 
leavened bread, of different qualities, the best being 
placed at top : the under ones serve to supply the 
deficiency of towels, being used to wipe thir fingers 
upon, and afterwards are eaten by the servant with 
his dhmer. Upon these cakes the pieces of raw beef 
are laid, and, as the men* and women are seated al- 
ternately, they cut each other's meat into small bits, 
and roll it up in pieces of the teff cakes, each stuffing 
these rolls into his or her neighbour's mouth ; and he 
who can swallow down the greatest number of these 
pellets, is esteemed the most gallant man. After this, 
you can be surprised at no excesses; such a prelude 
iQay be expected to terminate in conduct too licen- 
tious for description, I shall therefore drop a veil over 
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it, and proceed to give you some account of their 
marriages^ if tke temporary connections these people 
form caD' be called so. A man and womaa agree to 
live together without any other ceremony than mu- 
tual consf nty and they part as easily, whenever they 
are tired of each other; and sometimes the same 
couple, after having each chosen other partners, 
come together again, without any scmples oi delica- 
cy on that account. I saw once a lady of great 
quality, well received at court by the queen-modier, 
who had had seven husbands in succession, ail pve- 
sent at that time, without any reflection* on her cba- 
raeter. 

Upon separation, tlie children are divided, the eld- 
est son fells to the mother's lot, the eldest daughter 
to that of the father. 

When the king sees a lady, whom he cliuses to 
raise to. the dignity of queen, he sends an oflBeer to 
announce to her, that it is his pleasure that she shouM 
remove instantly to the palace, upon which she 
dresses herself in the best manner, and obeys withoHt 
hesitation. Thenceforward, he assigns her an apart- 
ment in the pakee, and gives her a house wherever 
she likes. When he makes her hi« queen, one of the 
judges deelares, in- t»s presence, that the king has 
chosen his handmaid, caMmg her by name, forbid 
queen ; the crown is then put upon her head, but she 
fa not anointed* Besides this lady, the king has ai 
many wives as he pleases, and consequently a great 
tnany childten by different mothers, all equally et%i" 
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ble to succeed their father. It is most likely that 
such Dumeroua Iieirs^ with equal claims, would' cause 
great disturbanees in the kingdom, were it not for the 
wise precaution of sending them to the moimtain of 
Wechn6, where they are confined as prisoners; and 
supported by an allowance from government, too 
often misapplied by those intrusted with it. 

Man is the same being, as to natural qualities, in 
all countries and under all governments, and yet the 
influence of climate,, education, religion, and- laws is 
so great, that the inhabitants of different parts of the 
globe scarcely appear to partake of tlie same common 
nature. Who, on comparing the cruel,, bloody glut- 
tonous feasts and licentious attachments of the Abys- 
sinians with the pure, humane, abstemious meals of 
the Bramins, who reject all animal food, and the en- 
thusiastic fidelity of the Hindoo women, who bum 
themselves on the funeral pile with their deceased 
husbands, could perceive any similarity between them ; 
though it is morally certain, that, change their situa- 
tion, and their characters would be reversed. 

It seems, from this comparison, as* if a perverted 
Christianity were worse than the simplis light of na- 
ture; for the Abyssinians.profsss themselves Chris- 
tians of the Alexandrian church, thougjh they differ 
80 widely in their practice from the precepts of our 
Divine Master. They> like many others, content 
themselves with forms instead of the substance, and 
are very ostentatious in their ceremonies, at one of 
which, celebrated at the feast of Epiphany, I was 
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present. Three large tents, for the priests and rooulf, 
were pitched on the banks of the small river that 
runs . between Adowa and the church, the water of 
which had been dammed up for several days. About 
twelve o'clock at night, the monks and priests met 
together, and began their prayers and psalms, at tlie 
water side, relieving each other alternately. At dawn 
of day, the governor arrived, attended by some sol- 
diers, with design to raise men for the army, and sat 
down on a hill, near the jiver : the troops, both horse 
and foot, skirmishing around them. 

As soon as the sun began to appear, three large 
wooden crosses were carried, by three priests, dressed 
in their sacerdotal vestments, and who, coming to the 
side of the river, dipt the crosses into the water, and 
all this time the firing, skirmishing, and praying went 
on together. The priests with the crosses retunied, 
one of the three going;^ before the others with a silver 
cup of water : when they were about fifty yards from 
the governor, that nobleman stood up, and the priest 
took as much water as he could hold in his hands, 
and sprinkled it upon his head, holding the cup at 
the same time to his mouth ; when he had tasted it, 
he pronounced a benediction, each of the three 
crosses were presented to Itim, and, after he had kissed 
them, the ceremony of sprinkling was repeated to ail 
the great mea in the tent, dressed in gala habits. — 
This being over, the priests returned to the river with 
the crosses, singing hallelujahs amidst the continued 
firing and skirmishing. The virater used for this sa* 
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cred purpose is polluted by several hundred boys, 
trailing themselves deacons, naked, except a rag about 
their middle^ plunging into it. The people in gene- 
ral now approached the edge of the water, and were 
sprinkled decently, at first by boys appointed to act 
as deacons ; but, when the governor, priests, &c. had 
withdrawn, the whole became a scetie of riot and 
confusion. « 

The Abyssiuians take the sacrament in both kinds : 
instead of wine, they use a kind of marmalade, of 
bruised grapes, and, strange to say, l^i^e pieces of un- 
leavened bread : the size is increased as the rank of 
the communicant rises higher ; the priest stuffing such 
large portions of the loaf into the mouth of a great 
roan as almost to choke him* 

Churches are very numerous in this country, the 
building of one being esteemed an atonement for 
every species of wickedness: they give the country a 
picturesque appearance, from the situations always 
chosen for them, whii^h is on the top^'of some beautiful 
round hill, watered by a running stream, for the con- 
venience of the ablutions, &c., and surrounded by lux- 
uriant plantations of Virginian cedars, intermingled 
with a tall, elegant tree, called Cusso. They are built 
round, with a cone-shaped roof, of thatch. The out- 
side is encircled by a number of wooden pillars, 
formed into an agreeable colonnade, by the projec- 
tion, of the roof, which secures those who walk un- 
der it from the rain. Nobody is permitted to enter 
a church, unless they are barefooted and free from 
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everjT Idfid of pollution. On the inside the walk are 
hung with paultry daid>ings of oiints. A priest, 
cslled the Ahuna, is regarded as their patriarcli. A 
foreigner is always chosen to fill this high office.— 
Many absurd superstitions are mixed with their reli- 
gious ceremoniesj which plainly show that they are a 
people buried in ignorance. 

Having given you a sketch of the manaecs of the 
Abyssinians in general^ I shall leave Gondar for the 
present, and proceed by the -same rx>ute as our coun- 
tryman, Brucet to the source of the Nile. 


Journey from Gondar to the Source of the Nile, 

I set out, one fine morning, in April, properly at- 
tended, and in two hours came. to a considenible ri* 
ver, called the Mc^etch, and crossed it over abridge 
of four arches. Our company now entered an ex- 
tensive plain, Avfaei*e I was disappointed in my setich 
for curious plants. 

On the other side of the river Jedda, the road di- 
vides: the eastern br«icli leads to Wechii6, in the 
wyd, uncultivated territory of Belessen, famous for 
.no production but honey. We took the western 
road, andy after crossing the Gomara, a large stream, 
that stands in pools in the dry season^ we came to the 
village of Correva, beautifully situated, in view of 
the great lake Tzana; from thence we proceeded 
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through rather a flat country, till we reached Tan- 
goari, chiefly inhabited by Mahometans, who go in 
caravans, far to the south, with beads, needles, driigs, 
aod coarse cloths; in return for which, after a years 
absence, they bring slaves, civet, wax, hides^ carda* 
mums, and ginger. Tliere was not any thing very in- 
terestii^ till we reached £mfras, where we were obIi« 
ged to climb up an ascent, almost perpendicular, to 
get into the town, which is built near the middle of a 
very steep hill ; above the houses are gardens, pro- 
nuscuously planted with trees to the very top, over- 
lookfi^ the lake, which is the largest expanse of water 
in the country; its greatest breadth beti^ thirty-^five 
miles, and its greatest lengdi forty^nine : it is fed hy 
mimerous rivers, that iall into it, and is adorned 
^ith several islands, which have served for places 
of exile to state delinquents, or lasyhims to tk unfor- 
tuaatte. 'from Emfras we bent our course to the 
soathward, and, hi a li^ while, <x>asted along Ac 
great lake, where we ^w a number o( hippopotami, 
some swimming in the water, semoei feeding on ihe 
high grass in the meadows, or piungii^ bto the river 
after their repast. We slept at Laingu6, and set off 
again, early in the morning, ton'ards a cluster of 
about thirty villages, called Nabea« In this ne^h- 
bourhood is a small vills^e of pagans, held in such 
abfaonence by the Abyssinians, that even to touch 
them is thought a pollution, and requires expiation; 
They speak a peculiar languf^e, have customs of 
tliier own, and are regarded as sorcerers. 
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The Reb rises amongst the high mountains of 
Begemder: after crossing it, we travelled through 
s^ populous country^ to the banks of the Gomara^ 
ivhere Mre halted the rest of the day, in search of 
trees « and plants. We were now within fourteen 
miles of the great cataract, but the remainder 
of the way was beset with dangers, the country 
was full of robbers, who, taking advantage of the 
war, plundered any party when they had an opportu- 
nity. Though my courage seldom fails at the mo- 
ment it is wanted, yet I thought it prudent to pro- 
vide against the worst;. therefore, I mounted my 
horse, with five servants, on horseback, all resolute, 
active, young fellows, armed with lances: we were 
afterwards joined by sei^eral Mahometans, each pro- 
vided with a short gun and pistols at his belt, and a 
gun hung over his shoulder. Our road lay througii 
a country full of hills and rocks, abounding with trees 
of the greatest beauty, bearing flowers of various co- 
lours and shapes, many of them loaded with fruit, 
and some with both fruit and flowers. 

After refreshing ourselves, with bread, butter, and 
honey, at the house of the Shuni, or governor of a 
village, -named Alata, we soon came to the banks of 
the Nile, just where there is a bridge of one arch, of 
about twenty-five feet broad. The river at this 
place is confined between two rocks, and roars wit|^ 
impetuous velocity. At length a view of the cataract 
itself burst on our sight in all its majesty. The body 
of water had been considerably swelied by rain, and 
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fell in one vast sheet forty feet in depth, and half a 
liiile in breadth, with a force and noise truly terrible. 
A thick haze overspread its surface, for a long way, 
both above and below. This prodigious bulk of wa- 
ter rushed into a deep pool or bason, in the solid 
rock, forming different eddies to the foot of the pre- 
cipice, so that part of the stream ran back w ith great 
fur^' Bgainst the rocks. 

Here I stood, riveted with astonishment dnd awe, 
contemplating the scene before me: I beheld the 
mighty power of the Great Creator displayed in ma- 
jestic sublimity, and -my heart acknowledged his om- 
nipotence with reverent humility. I felt my own in- 
significance, every sentiment of pride sunk within me, 
and it was long before I could detach myself from 
the place and return to the occurrences of common 
life. 

Compelled at length to leave the Cataract of Alata, 
we passed the night at Dara, and the next morning 
resumed our journey: a pleasant but hilly road 
brought us to the passage of the Nile, which we were 
obliged to ford. The river was very deep and thfe 
current broad ; several of our company swan> their 
horses across, but I preferred trwsting^o myself, and 
resolved to swim where it was too deep to wade ; 
therefore, having wrapped my clothes in a bundle, I 
gave them to a servant, who carried them on his head, 
and plunged into the stream. One of my compa- 
nions rofle on a mule by my side, sometimes swim- 
miHg, sometimes walking. With no small fatigue I 
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reached the opposite bank in safety* Many wooden, 
going fo join the army, swam over, holding the tails, 
of the horses. ^ 

This perilous passage being accomplished without 
accident, we got to Twoomswa, fortunately before 
evenings as we had scarcely pitched our tents, before 
a most terrible storm of rain^ wind, and thunder over** 
took us. During the chief of this day's journey, the 
country was forsaken, the houses uninhabited, the 
grass trodden down, and the fields without cattle. 
Every thing that had life and strength fled before the 
army, rendered more terrible by the ferocity of its 
leader. Such being the state of things* we kept 
strict watch in this solitude all night. Xhe desolatioD 
increased as we advanced to the southward, through 
a flat country, become almost impassable by the con<^ 
stant rains, pools, brooks, and quagmires, that impe- 
ded our progresOi An awfiil silence reigned every-* 
where, interrupted only by thunder and, the roiling of 
torrents. It required a good flow of animal spirits 
to proceed, but, being determined to gain my point, 
I cheered my men by my exan^ple, and in a. little 
time the scene improved. Just below the ford of tlu^ 
Assar is a. grapd cataract, but it is sa closely covej;e4 
with trees, that it is difficult to approach it. The. 
whole falls over a rock, which it completely conceals, 
and afterwards is lost in the Nile. Here a ridi ve- 
getation, produced by a moist soil and a warm sun, 
was displayed in a variety of trees and shrubs, covea^ed 
>vith flowers of eveiy colour, crowded with, birds, 
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richly adorned with the gayest plumage, which seem 
to fix their residence on the banks of the river. Oui" 
eyes were deh'ghted, but no other sense, fur the birds 
are without song, and the flowers, the roses and jes- 
samines excepted, without fragrance. 

We directed our course towards the south-east, the 
road gently descending, though the ground is uneven, 
covered thick with trees, and torn up by the gulliea 
of torrents. We now again approached the banks of 
the Nile : the passage here is dangerous, the stream 
being broad and rapid, and the bottom full of boles 
Mid rocky stones* The Nile is held in superstitious 
veoeratioo by the inhabitants of these parts : a num« 
ber of them crowded round us at tlie ford, and in- 
sisted that no man should pass the Sacred stream, on 
either horse or mule, or even on loot, unless he pulled 
off his shoeit: nor would they suffer our people to 
wash any thing in it. We were obliged to comply 
with their prejudices, which made them our friends, 
and willing to assist us in carrying over the baggage* 
We lodged that night at Goutto. The sound c^ what 
is called the First Cataract of the Nile is dbtinctly 
heard at this |^ace. As I was unwilling lo hinder our 
journey the next day, I mounted my horse that evening, 
and rode with a guide to the fall, which is every way 
inferior to that 1 had seen before. Our morning's 
route lay through a plain country, full of acacia trees, 
of stunted growth, from continually cutting off their 
branches. This is the honey country, and these twigs 
^^'9 used for making large baskets, which are hung^ 
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upon trees at the sides of the houses^ like bird-cages, 
for the bees to deposit their honey during the dry 
months. The territcn^ of Goutto is full of villages, 
in .tvhich the fathers^ sons^ and grandsons live toge- 
ther, each degree in a separate house^ but so close to 
each other, that every village consists^ of one family, 
and presents a charming picture of domestic harmony 
and simplicity of manners. 

As we proceeded, the face of the country grew 
uneven, ranges of mountains rose before us in dif- 
ferent directions. They are all fertile, but the con- 
tinual. havoc of war has taught the inhabitants to cul« 
tivate only the upper part, out of the reach of ene* 
mies or marching armies. The middle is occupied 
by the villages, which are very conspi^cuous at a dis- 
tance, from being built of a sort of grass, that is 
white; beneath them, the cattle range in good pastures 
under the eye of their owners. 

The Jemma, a river as large as the Nile, but far 
more rapid, rises in a valley in thifr neighbourhood. 

I observed tliat most of the villages we had lately 
passed were surrounded by large, thick plantations, 
of a plant called ensete, one of the most beautiful 
productions of nature, affording food for man of the 
most agreeable and nourishing kind. 
. Sacala, a district full of small villages, is the most 
eastern branch of the Agows, and famous for the best 
honey. Here a market is held for homed cattle and 
asses of the greatest beauty, articles for food, and a 


manufacture of the leaf of the ensete^ painted^ like 
Mosaic^ in different colours. 

Several rivers intersected our road, and impeded 
our progress; but we had yet a greater difficulty to 
overcome, in the steep ascent of an almost inaccessi- 
ble mountain, covered with thick wood and thorny, 
brambles, which lay between us and the desired ob- 
ject of our pursuit. Having clambered to the t^p 
with incredible labour, we enjoyed a view of the re- 
maining territory of Sacala, the mountain Geesh, 
with two churches, dedicated to St. Michael, and the 
Nile, diminished to the size of a brook. The fouQ« 
tains from which this mighty river flows were just by: 
ia order to satisfy the superstition of the people, who» 
are Pagans, we pulled off our shoes when we ap- 
proached its source* These Agows of Damac pay 
divine honours to the Nile, and sacrifice thousands 
of cattle to the spirit >^ hich they believe resides at its 
source. They assemble annually to perform this ce^ 
remony, calling it the God of Peace ; and if any quar-* 
rel subsists amongst them, which is seldom the case, 
a reconciliation always takes place on these occa- 
sions. 

In the middle of a high cliff, of most romantic as- 
pect; is a prodigious cave, so. full of bye paths, that it 
may be compared to a labyrinth. 1 explored several 
of thiese passages, but was obliged to return, from the 
symptoms of damp air, before I had reached the ex- 
tremity. At the foot of the cliff, the ground spreads 
into a marsh, near the middle of which i descried a 
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hillock^ of a circular form, surrounded by a shallow 
trench^ that collects the water, and iroids it eastward: 
it is built with turf» and used by the Agows as an at- 
tar^ upon which they perform their superstitious rites. 
In the midst of this akar.is a hole full of the limpid 
stream. 

About ten feet distant from the first of theae 
springs, is the second fountain, and at the same dis- 
tance, in a different direction, is a third, scarcely 
more than two feet across, each of these last stands, 
like the former, in the middle of small altars of green 
sod. A clear, brisk rill flowed from every one of 
these springs, which, uniting, runs towards the east; 
the water, though exposed to the mid-day sun, is in- 
tensely cold. From these small beginnings proceeds 
this mighty river, gradually increased to a prodigious 
.torrent, by the contribution of innumerable tributary 
streams, many of them of considerable size and con- 
sequence, that are lost in the waters of the Nile, it 
flows through a great variety of countn', inhabited by 
tribes differing in colour, language, and customs, ex« 
tending its course from the moimtain of Geesh, ia 
Abyssinia, to £gypt, where it divides, and forms two 
sides of the island of Delta, and then it is lost in the 
Mediterranean sea. The source of this celebrated 
river was unknown to the ancienta, and has be^n vi« 
sited by very fe\y moderns, so that I consider it an 
achievement that repays all the trouble I have taken 
to accomplish it. Egypt owes her fertility to the 
periodical inundation of this river, but as I have men* 
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tloned that at large in my account of that country, I 
8haQ say nothing further here on the subject. 

Having taken a farewel view of this long undisco« 
vered source, I prepared for our departure, and, as 
we returned by the road ihat we came, beyond the 
second {cataract, I shall not resume the narrative of 
my journey till I come to the river Assar, which 
forms the southern boundarv of the district of AroossL 

Here I ought to remark that, in my progress to- 
wards the fountains of the Nile, I coasted the great 
lake Tzaana on the eastern side ; in my return to 
Gondar, I took a contrary direction, and travelled on 
its western side. 

Aroossi is a delightful, pleasant country; the whole 
is finely shaded with that kind of acacia tree, which, 
in the sultry parts of Africa, produces the gum-ara* 
bic, and forms a shelter from the sun for many milea 
together, whilst the ground beneath is covered with 
yellow lupines, or wild oats, that grow to a prodigious 
height. 

The river Kelti, the northern boundary of Aroossi, 
being free from crocodiles, I enjoyed the pleasure of 
bathing, which I found very refreshing, after the fa- 
tigue of travelling. 

We now entered the province of Maitsha, which 
h a very flat country, inhabited by several tribes of 
Galla, a wild, ferocious people, though living harmo- 
niously among themselves, as appears from their 
tnatifier of building. 

Suppose a man owns a field, he divides it into se- 
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veral parts^ perhaps four^ by hedges made of the 
thorny t>ranches of the acacia tree; where these in- 
tersect each other, he begins his low hut, and occu- 
pies as much of the corner as he pleases. His bro- 
thers engage the remaining angles, behind these their 
children place their house, and inclose the end of 
their father's by another. After they have raised as 
manv houses as t)ie different branches of the family 
require, they surround tht; whole with a thorny hedge, 
almost impenetrable. Thus united, they form one 
society, ready to defend each other on the first alarm 
of an enemy. 

We fell in with a party of the most savage of the 
Galla, who fortunately were restrained from plunder- 
ing us, from perceiving that we were under the king s 
protection. I was introduced to their chief, one of the 
most hideous of human beings, a knoviii thief and 
murderer, called the Jumper. He was quite naked, 
except a towel about his loins : he was rubbing his 
lirnbs with melted tallow, his hair had already been 
plentifully anomted, and a man was then finbhing 
bis headdress, by plaiting it with the long and snudi 
guts of an ox, which I did not perceive had ever been 
cleaned, and he had before put about his neck two 
rounds of tlie same, in tlie manner of a necklace. 
Our conversation was neither long nor interesting. I 
was glad to escape from the overpowering stench of 
blood and carrion. His person was tall and lean, b^ 
had a very sharp face, with a long nose, small eje% 
and prodigious large ears. He never looked roe jn 
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the face^ but rolled liis eyes about witnir vacanc]^ of 
countenance^ like an idiot, I am inclined to believe 
that cunning and cruelty were his predominant cha- 
racteristics. 

We willingly parted from our new acquaintance, 
and proceeded through a populous country, till we 
came to Dingleber, a village delightfully, situated on 
the point of a rock, overlooking the great lake, be- 
sides a beautiful and extensive land prospect. Here 
we met troops of Galla, who had never seen a white 
man, and, from their curiosity, were very troublesome - 
to us, 

Bamba is a collection of villages, in a valley full of 
small hills, covered with brushwood. Some part of 
it had been sown with different kinds of grain, but 
the undisciplined army destroyed, in one night« every 
vestige of cultivation. 

We passed several rivers in our way to Mascala 
Cristos, a lai^e village, on a high mountain, surround-* 
ed on both sides by a river. Here the country is 
sown with dora, or millet, and another plant, resem- 
bling the common marigold, which supplies all 
Abyssinia with oil for the kitchen and other uses. 
As we advanced towards Bab Baha, the country is 
ridi in corn and cattle, with fine prospects bordering 
the gceat lake. The peninsula of Gorgora is a healthy 
and beautiful district: here formerly stood one of the 
most magnificent churches and monasteries of the 
Portuguese Jesuits. 

Churches and villages became more numerous,, the 
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nearer we drew to the capital, which w*as now witb> 
in a few tniles^ though we • had yet several rivers to 
crosSi some of them swoln to torrents by recent rains. 
After the toil and difficulties of so long a journey, 
,we reached Gondar in safety, and I again took pes- 
lion of the same house I inhabited on my first arrival 
in that city. 

After remaining there two months, and receiving 
every m&rk of kindness and hospitality from the king 
and the whole court, 1 began to grow very impfltieDt 
to leave Abyssinia; my design was to make my vray, 
if possible, through the desert to Cairo. The daa« 
ger and almost impracticability of such an underta^ 
king were forcibly represented to me, and every ar- 
gument used to dissuade me firom so daripg an 
attempt, but my desire to see the kingdom of Sennaar 
was so great, that curiosity prevailed over prudence, 
and accordingly 1 made preparation for my intended 
expedition. Three Greeks, one of whom was near- 
ly blind, an old janissary, my faitUtil SaQcho, who, 
though aware of the dangers we had to encounter in 
the desert, was willing to follow me wherever I might 
go, and some servants, of an i^ferior class, were my 
only companions in this long and weary journey. 

The bidding adieu to those from whom I had re* 
ceived the kiiidest marks of friendship, and whom t 
wa& never likely to see again, was a most painful 
task ; nor do 1 wish to recal the parting scene to my 
recollection. 

We passed many miles without accident,^ except a» 
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attack from an armed multitude, who approached U3 
with a shower of stones^ but the sound of our fire- 
arms, shot over their heads, presently drove away 
these marauders, though not without threats that a 
thousand men would way-lay and destroy us, at a 
certain defile, that we were obliged t(> pass. I treat- 
ed this account with the contempt due to an impro- 
bable falsehood, which encouraged my men to go 
forward. We met with hospitality from the chiefs of 
several villages, who supplied U3 with goats, jars of 
bouza, a fermented liquor, made from honey, and 
bread. I shot a number of pigeons on the banks of 
the River of Ledions, and we refreshed ourselves 
with the fruit that hung, lo profusion, on one side of 
the, trees, whilst the opposite side ^tas covered with 
blossoms, which scented the air with their fragrance. 

We proceeded in a north-westerly direction, and^ 
cam^e to the dreaded pass of Dav-Dohha, but met 
with no obstade, except steep rocks, like steps of 
stairs, choked up with huge stones, rendered more 
embarrassing by that roost tormenting thorn, called 
the Kancuiia. 

The comitry was desolate and thinly inhabited 
most of the way to Tcherkin, where a nephew of the 
king, one of my particular friends, had a counti j seat, 
and had arrived, by another road, before me, with a 
party of both sexes, in order to give me an agreeable 
surprise. 

The house is. built in an ingenious manner, with 
canes, so as to exclude both rain and wind, and 
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stands on the edge of an almost inaccessible preci- 
pice, supplied with a spring of excellent water, that 
flows down one side of it. The state rooms are 
hung with long stripes of carpeting, and the floors 
covered in the same manner. 

The neighbourhood of this mountain abounds in 
various objects of the chase, such as the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the buffalo : the horns of the lat- 
ter are used in turnery, an art in which the Abbyssi- 
nians excel. 

ft 

The company who were assembled, on this occa- 
sion, were desirous of enjoying a hunt, and a scene 
so new to me was very agreeable, therefore, all things 
being ready, about thirty of us mounted on horse- 
back, besides a npmber of regular elephant hunters, 
called Agageers, a race of men who live constantly 
in the woods, and seldom taste bread, eating only the 
flesh of the beasts they kill ; but this food does not fatten 
them, they are thin, active, and swarthy; their agility 
is shown by their manner of killing tlie elephant, 
which is thus : , two of them start naked, that they 
may not be caught by the bushes, mounted on the 
same horse, the foremost, having nothing but a switch 
in one hand, and guiding the reins with the other; 
whilst his companion is armed with a sharp broad- 
sword, attack the beast by the help of each other. 
As soon as the elephant is found feeding, the horse- 
men ride close up to him, and cross him in all direc- 
tions, provoking him, by uttering, in a loud tone of 
voice, some ridiculous expressions, which they sup- 
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pose the creature understands : the enraged elephant 
endeavours to seize the man with his trunks and fol- 
lows the horse everywhere, turning as he turns, instead 
of securing his safety by flight. After having made 
him turn once or twice, in pursuit of the horse, the 
man who holds the reins, rides close up to him, and 
drops his companion on the off side : whilst he en* 
gages the elephant's attentiou, the man behind, on 
foot, gives him a stroke with the broadsword, just 
above the heel, and mostly severs the tendon, so as 
to render the creature incapable of pursuit. The 
agageer immediately wheels round, and takes his 
companion up behind him, riding off at full speed 
after the rest of the herd. As soon as oppor- 
tunity offers, they return to the wounded elephant, 
and dispatch him with their javelins and lances : their 
next task is to cut all the flesh from the bones into 
thongs, or narrow pieces, and hang them, like fes-^ 
toons, on the branches of trees, to dry in the sun, to 
serve them for food in the rainy season. The pro- 
fession of an agageer is not void of danger, some- 
times they receive violent and fatal blows from the 
arms of trees, as they pursi^e their prey through the 
thick forests. Sometimes the elephant, not com- 
pletely lamed, turns upon his pursuer, strikes him to 
the ground, and tears him and his horse limb from 
limb.. 

After killing seveYal of these huge animals^ we as- 
sembled, in> the evening, round a great fire, and pass- 
ed the night under the shade of trees. Here I saw 
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the mode of separating the great teeth of the ele- 
phant from the head^ by roasting the jaw*bones on 
the fire till the lower part of the teeth tire nearly 
consumed^ and then they come out easily. The next 
day we went in search of the rhinoceros. In about 
an hour, a very large one rushed out of the thickest 
part of tlie wood, but he was presently transfixed 
with thirty or forty javelins, though he trotted at a 
surprising rate, smarting from his wounds, he took 
shelter in a deep hole, where he was apparently 
stunned by a shot in his forehead, upon which the 
hunters jumped in with their knives, to cut him up; 
but they had scarcely begun, when he revived, and 
raised himself on his knees, and, had not a dexterous 
agageer cut the sinew of the hind leg, it is hard to say 
how many would have felt the effecta of his fuiy. 

It is useless to repeat all the feats of slaughter in 
a chase of three days, I have no pleasure ia torment 
ing animals, and, after my curiosity was satisfied, I 
grew heartily tired of the diversion^ and rejoiced 
when our return was proposed. The ladies Welcom- 
ed us back with smiles and good humour, and the 
whole party strove to render the few days J spent 
amongst them agreeable. 

A prodigious number of black scorpions annoy 
this neighbourhood: several of my people were 
stung by them, but the effect was of little conse- 
quence. ^ 

A weekly market is held at Tcherkin fot raW cot- 
ton, cotton cloths, cattle, and honey*. 
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I had a second time the pain of parting from my 
frtend^y and, having left Tcherkin, >vith deep regret, 
we entered into the thickest and most impenetrable 
woods I ever behe]|l, enlivened occasionally by a few 
vilbges, belonging to the elephant hunters, and inter- 
sected by several small rivers. 

We encamped at Sancaho, a town of three hmi« 
dred houses, neatly built of cane, and curiously 
thatched with leaves of tlie same. The chief of this 
place pays his tribute in buffaloes' hides, elephants' 
teeth, and rhinoceros's horns. His room of state, in- 
to which I was introduced, was hung round widi the 
heads and trunks of elephants, rhinoceroses, and mon* 
strous hippopotami, and the floor strewed with the 
skins of lions. The appearance of the man was as 
ferocious as the furniture of his apartment ; but, as I 
was under the particular protection of the governor 
of thb province, fear made him civil, and insured u& 
an ainpie supply of provisions, besides two strong 
camels, for which I recompensed him with some tri« 
fling presents, that gave him complete satisfaction. 

Our way continued to lie through woods, nearly 
impassable : in some places we were obliged to cut 
through the canes, to make roon< for the camels la 
pass : the fatigue was terrible, though we advanced 
but five or six miles in a day, and our clothes were 
torn to rags. These woods abound in Guinea fowl, 
snd paroquets of the nM>st vivid colours. 

We passed a large river, called the Guangue, in 
nhicb tliere are a great many hippopotami and cjx>t- 
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codiksy and soon after reached Ras el Feel ; \vhich 
once consisted of thirty-nine villages^ and is perhaps 
the hottest country in the world. 

The time of departure^ being come, our company 
was augmented by eleven naked men, with asses, 
loaden with salt. The countiy before us havidg but 
, few springs of good water, we provided ourselves 
with girbas, in order to lay in a store, whenever there 
was an opportunity. 

A girba is an ox's skin squared, and the edges 
sewed so tight, as not to let out water. An opening 
is left at the top, like the bung-hole of a cask, which 
is safely confined with a cord : these girbas contain 
about sixty gallons, and two of them are the load of 
a camel. They fire greased on the outside, for the 
double purpose of preserving the water from running 
out, or evaporating by the heat of the sun. 

At Engaldi there is an immense bason, dug by the 
Arabs, to receive rain water; here were thousands of 
half-famished birds allaying their thirst in the remains 
of this offensive receptacle, for at this time it was 
nearly empty and very putrid. 

We no^^ travelled through a desert of thick woods 
and forests, the haunts of wild beasts, which were so 
bold as to attack us, whilst encamped for the night; 
upon our lighting a fire, they left us for a time, but 
towards morning they came in greater numbers than 
before. A lion carried away one of our asses, and a 
hyena attacked one of our men, tore the cloth from 
his waist^ and wounded him in the back. I expected* 
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nothing less than to be devoured; X deteroiined, how- 
ever^ not to die without resistance, I therefore gave 
orders to fire at them with bullets: I set the example 
myself. We took our aim so well, that we wounded 
several, and drove the rest growling away. 

In the midst of this desolate wilderness, we found 
a spot exquisitely beautiful, called Raschid, where 
are several wells of good water ; and it was formerly 
full of villages, but they have been destroyed by the 
Arabs Daveina. . Its principal inhabitants now are an 
immense number bf the deer kind, that sport under 
the branches of the wide-spreading trees, loaded with 
blossoms and fruit. 

We had no time to linger in this Eden, compared 
with the gloomy woods we had to traverse : in one of 
these we lost our way, and, to our terror and amaze* 
ment, found tliat our girbas were empty. General 
consternation seized us, and the fear of dying with 
thirst urged every one to use his utmost speed, with* 
out knowing whether he drew nearer to, or receded 
farther from, the next well. In this terrible situation, 
one of the caravan, who had more self possession and 
composure than the rest, descried a path, that led 
us into the right road, and, in a little time, to our 
great joy, we reached a spring of ill-tasted water. 
Every one was es^er to assuage their thirst, fearing 
that a delay might be fatal; but we had too soon an 
a>wful proof, that unrestrained and sudden indulgence 
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in such circumstances is still more dangerous. Two 
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Abyssinian Moors died presently^ after drinking too 
freely. 

We now exchanged the thick^ wooded forest for 
an open plain^ and encamped, not without horror, at 
Garigana, amongst the bones of the dead, all the in- 
habitants having perished with hunger the year before. 
Happy Europe! that knows no such desolation as this. 
Impressed with the melancholy view of the unburied 
remains of such a number of our fellow men, we pro- 
ceeded, much out of spirits, to Teawa, the chief town 
of the district of Atbara, and the habitation of about 
twelve hundred naked, miserable, contemptible Arabs, 
inferior in character and courage to those that live in 
tents. 

Here I had new dangers to encounter. The 
6heik of this place was notorious for dissimulation 
and treachery; I had had a hint given me to be on 
tny guard against his designs, and had taken every 
precaution, by directions from his superiors, to keep 
him in his duty ; but all was insufficient to make a 
rogue honest ; he had imbibed an idea, that I had a 
great deal of gold, which he was determined to ob- 
tain at the price of my life. 

At first he made great professions of regard, and 
treated me with extreidie civility, provided a house 
for my reception, and sent me meat from his own ta- 
ble; but all this kindness was only to lull iiie in 
greater security. When I applied for camels to pur- 
sue my journey, he made ridiculous excuses,, and at 
last plainly told me, that I must give him two thou* 
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sand piastres. It was iu vain J assured him I had no 
money, and that I would represent his conduct to his 
superiors. He tried a variety of stratagems both to 
persuade and compel me to comply with his demand. 
He liad evei| Ae audacity to propose to Sancho, to 
help him to rob and murder me, by offering to share 
the booty with him ; but he was not aware of the 
fidelity and attachment of the man to whom he made 
such a baae proposal. His cowardice equalled the 
blackness of his heart; for, having sent for me, one 
evening, I entered his apartment alone, and^ as he 
thought, unarmed. Pretending to be intoxicated, he 
used very bad language, declaring, he Mould either 
have the money, or kill me on the spot; but, when I 
tfirew open my loose gown, and showed a pair of ' 
pistols in my belt, he threw himself back on the sofa, 
begged for mercy, and said be was only in jest. 

Finding myself in ibe power of this unprincipled 
man, I had recourse to a stratagem; which I hope was 
innocent, as I had no other means of extricating my- 
self from this dangerous situation* As I discovered, 
from my observations, that an eclipse of the sun 
would happen on a certain day, I ventured to pre- 
dict that| if I were not released, in safety, by that 
time, an unusual appearance in the sky would take 
place, which would be the forerunner of some great 
misfortune. As soon as the sun began to be darken* 
^d, the terrors of an evil conscience seized the sheik, 
and, like Pharaoh of old, he was as earnest to dis- 
patch lis as he bad been to detain us^ not doubting 
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but I was a sorcerer^ >vho could destroy him by ma* 
gical arts. 

Our treatment at Beyla was very difFereut from 
that at Teawa: the sheik of tliis pleasant place was 
as friendly as the. other was treacherous. He enter* 
tained us with great hospitality, regaling us with the 
flesh of the antelope and Guinea fowls, boiled with 
rice. 

The Dender, at this time, stood in pools; but, 
from the width of its bed, must be nearly as large as 
the Nile in the rainy season. Not far from this^nver; 
we came to a number of villages, placed at equal 
distances, in a semicircle, and the plain in which thej 
stood was well cultivated ; these are the dwellings of 
Pagan Nuba, who afe soldiers by profession, but WQ 
found them of a peaceable disposition. They are 
extremely fond of pork, and bake their hogs whole, 
in ovens underground. They strike a light by turning 
a sharp-pointed stick very fast round, fixed in a bole 
in another piece of wood. The heat occasioned by 
the friction presently sets the stick on fire. 

Soon after leaving these hospitable people, we 
were overtaken by a whirlwind; one of the camels 
was lifted up and thrown down again with such vio- 
lence, that several of its ribs were broken. J was 
whirled off my feet, and thrown down flat on my 
face. It plastered us all over with mud, and depri- 
ved me of the power of breathing, for my nose and 
mouth were filled with thick mud. Happy was it 
for us that the sandy plain had been well soaked with 
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rain the day before^ or it is most probable our \vhoIe 
company would have been suffocated. 

We now approached Sennaar^ not without many 
anxious reflections on my part, from the brutal ac- 
counts I had heard of the manners of this people. 
On our arrival in the city^ I and my retinue were 
conducted to a spacious house^ of two stories: the 
next day I was ordered to wait upon the king. The 
palace covers a great extent of ground : it is only 
one story high^ built of clay, and the floors of earth. 
The rooms through which I passed were unfurnished^ 
and seemed as if they had been used for barracks. I 
found the king in a small apartment, to which I as- 
cended by flights of steps: the floor was paved with 
large, square tiles, covered with a Persian carpet^ and 
the walls hung with tapesrtry from the same country. 
He was sitting on a mattress, over which w^as like- 
wise a Persian carpet, and near him a number of 
cushions, of Venetian cloth of gold. His dress did 
not correspond with this magnificence: he wore no- 
thing but a large loose shirt, of Surat blue cotton, 
and his own short, black hair: his feet were bare, 
but concealed under his shirt. I presented my let- 
ters from the king of Abyssinia and the sheriflF of 
Mecca, which he received with indifference, and 
handed to an interpreter. His conversation was not 
very interesting ; he was chiefly desirous of knowing 
what inducement could tenipt me so far from my 
native land, to expose rtyself to all kinds of difGculty 
and dangers, in countries like those I had lately tra- 
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versed, without protection or seeuriiy. I replied, 
'^ the love of knoyifleigd" To Ibis asseftioa be 
seemed to give but little credit, as be felt bo such 
passiop within himself. His counteoance w^ vacant, 
and hb behaviour very unlike the coarleoos maimers 
of the kii^ of Abyssinia; but, aa I bad no other 
mode of safely proceeding on my journey than hU 
protection, I was obliged to pay all poanble coart to 
him. 

I was introduced, as a physician, by \m order, into 
the palace of his wives. There were abcnifc fifty wo* 
men, all perfectly black, without any coverii^ but a 
narrow piece of cotton rag about their wwts, sitting 
in a large square apartment, very ill lighted. WUbt 
I was musii^ whefther these were all queens, one of 
diem led me rather rudely into a room, where sat, 
upon ft sort of so&, covered with blue Snrat dodi, 
three women, clothed, from the neck to the ibet, with 
blua cotton shirts. One of these was the favourite : 
a description of her charms will suffice to give you 
an idea of Nubian beaut);. She was six feet high, 
and corpulent beyond all proportion. Sh^ seemed 
to me, next to the elephant and rhinoceros,, to be die 
largest living creature I had ever seen. Heir features 
were those of a negro, a ring of gold passed through 
her under lip, and weighed it dovm, so that itooveied 
her chin like a flap, and exposed herteeth^ which 
were small and fine; the inside of her lip had been 
blackeDed with antimony. Her ears reached down 
to her shoulders : in each of them was a large ring, 
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of gold, so heavy^ that three fingers might pass ^bove 
them, throi^ the hole they had made. Her «>oty 
bosom was covered with a gold necklace, of several 
rows, to which hung a nmnber of sequins: her ankles 
\pere loaded with manacles of gold, larger than those 
for felons. 

The other two were ornamented in the same style. 
I shall not disgust you with a history of the com- 
piaintsy or loathsome remedies these bonny <)ames 
chose to use; suffice it to say» that their manners 
were more intolerable than their persons, so that 
I rejoiced when the rival queens dismissed me 
from their pres^ice. From some intimation I re- 
ceived privately, 1 had reason to fear that the king 
had the same idea of my riches as the sheik at Tea<« 
wa, wA as great an inclination to detain me, for the 
purpo^ of obtaining them* Ha|^i]y I gained the 
firieaidsh^ <;^ the prime minister, who was in direcr 
opposition tQ his master* m every thing, and at that 
tiBna in a state little short of rebellion. After many 
Biacbiintipas and stratagems, on the part of the king, 
by his assistance, I left Sennaar, as I sh^U relate, 
whe^ I baiie given you some account of frhis people 
and their government. 

A strange custom prevails here : if thi^ king should 
he deemed unworthy t» reign, an <^cer, chosen from 
his own family, is appointed, at his accession, to put 
hini to death, whenever it is decreed by a council of 
state. The eldest son suiqceeds to the throne, and as 
many of his brothers as can be found are killed, by 
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the same officer who has the murderous task of bnt- 
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chering the deposed monarch. Their history is full 
of the tragical events of this barbarous system. Cru- 
elty seems congenial to their nature. When they are 
tired of their wives, they sell them for slaves; the 
king himself sometimes sells his discarded queens.— 
Sennaar stands on a fat, loamy sojl, extremely unfa- 
vourable to animal life. So many children die, tbat, 
were it not for the importation of a number of slaves, 
it is probable the race would become extinct. No 
horse, mule, or ass will live here, or within many 
miles of the city. Neither dog nor cat, sheep nor 
bullock, can be preserved a season ; they must all go, 
every half-year to the sands. Notwithstanding this, 
the place is very populous. The houses are built of 
clay mix^ with a little straw. The town stands on 
the banks of the fiver/ which swelled to a consider- 
able.htrght Whilst I was there, and carried with it 
WTecks of houses, furniture, camels, and cattle, some 
alive, others killed by the force of the stream. The 
land about Sennaar is very fertile, and it is cultivated 
with dora, millet, wheat, and rice. 

Both sexes anoint themselves with camel's grease, 
mixed with civet, in order to soften their skin and 
prevent eruptions. For the same reason, they dip the 
shirt they sleep in, at night, in grease : without any 
other covering, they lie upon a bull's hide, well tan- 
ned and softened by this practice. Camel's flesh b 
the most common meat sold in the markets. 

The Nubian soldiers fight nated, having no other 
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cavalry w^iEur coats of mail, carry a broad Sdavooka 
sword, and ride upon fine horses. 

It ia not a plaCe of great trade : they have no di»- 
nufactnre, but their chief article of consumptioBitf 
blue cotton doth, from Surat. 

the dissentions between the kii^ and his iliinisCe^ 
tendered roj departure extremely difficult: ihe former 
watched all my motions, with a design to make a prey 
of me, so that [ was obliged to use the utmost cautionr 
in providiDg camds and other necessaries for my jour*' 
iiey ; at length I escaped, under favour of the night, 
and made the best of my way, nortliward, towards 
Atbara, rejoicing in having got away from a brutal 
tyrant, who was likely soon to fall a victim to the dis- 
pleasure of his people. Our baggage was a heavy 
lacUng for four camels : we had a fifth, to carry. the 
moat weaiy, for I determined, as soon as I entered the 
desert, toshare the same hardships as my companions^ 
In the course of our journey to Chendi, the face of tha 
countryvaried frequently. . Sometimes plains, covered 
with dora, interspersed with villages of clay hutsi 
belonging to differ^t tribes of Arabs. In .oljier 
parts we coasted the Nile, its banks overspread with 
acacia and ebony trees, antelopes skipping amongst 
them, and herds of cattle grazing in more opeq 
places : stocks, cranes, and other birds lik^ewis^ 
abounded here. ^metim^a we traversed sand} 
plains^ with bere and t^ere small coppices of wood. 
We frequently saw the womQO employed in giftth^riiig 
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lb» wetim^gnm, wfaiek Mrv« to make a bad Uade{ 
bfcad. . Tbepet people 8 appeafanceaccordad wilh ^m 
fare; they were mere skeletons. . 

Ou tke road to Wed Hydar, we were poatly 
loimeatafi witfa the %» the noise of wbich teirified 
our camels so much, that tt}^ ma violently iato tiui 
lUckest Iraesy ^ndaavonring to brush off their loids. 
This amaU tosect shows the depandapce ^ maapR 
Ibe AUipoMierful Goiii«riior of the World : insigwicftiit 
as it appears^ in his bands it is a iiM>re fermidsUe at- 
BOjwncey thaa the fieiceat beasts af ibe forest, to the 
iahabitaiits of these ,couotrles» and conipels them to 
fftinove all their flocks a»d herds, at certoia Bsm<i09f 
firoack the fertile plains to the barven nmd»* 

We passed o?er the Nile a iitde beyond Gi4id« 
"JThe fnanncr of taking over the camels a| this ferry ii| 
by faataoiog cords under their hind-*^£4;lefs, and \km 
^ing a halter to th^r heads. Two man sustain litaMi 
ooc^ and a third the haker^ so that die caaoabi kf 
aWinunaog, carry the boat on abore. One is faste]ia4 
OT each aide g( the atarn. Sometimes ibis tcmsb 
ti«almeBt kills tbaai befoae ihffy reach the oppasils 
Akon. Hallaia is a large, baadsoaae, pleasant tawii 
standing on a circular peninsula, newrly snrr^yuodad 
by the Nile; yet the bmd is watered by wheels tanad 
by oxen, as it is in several od^r plaoea. The paapb 
bere^ eat eala, river horses, and crpeodiles, wUeb 
abound in diis part of tibe rvrer.^ 

At Halfiiia and Gerri we 6rst saw tint noble rac^ 
of borsea, justfy cekbrated all aver lh« woa|d: tk^ 
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tre tlie Iveed jntro4ace4 ket* «l die SvmcMt cm^ 
quest, tmA $etfm to W « i l i rtWM t mum from the Am^ 
bian horse. 

The countiy beyond Belelk if desesl ndl saed^i 
ri( along the ptawAteiMw namhefw of peo|de digging 
pits, and taking out the earth, vhich they boil imlmpk 
ewtbeii paiis> in ofctev to ppocwe salt, to sand ia 
aboBdonoe isf> Sennamr. 

I had letters of intred^tieiv to a ladjr ^i» faehl liM 
g oyc r P B TO Pt of Chendi, of wbid^a lange ^lhi|p, of the 
same name, is the eapital. The db? aMointad t&9 bm 
waiting on her, to my sofprise, she w«s coneealedbei* 
hind a sereen^, bat there were several openinge ii» i<^ 
so artftttly eontrived, that she had a eormplete* vie>«^ of 
use. She received me wiA great politeness is e^mj 
oAer respect. Of thi»l cotnphined^ as a bM«eh* of 
hospitality, for which she imdc me ampl'eafiieadlB 9t 
my next Visit Upon eBteFiiig* the house, » bkeft 
slave placed rae in a passage, at the end of whiek 
W9ve two eppesife doors: in a few mimites one of 
these doorsi opened, and ^ appeared dressed witii 
as* mitehr taste as'inagiiifieeiice. She vrore many or<k 
mmsents of gold^ chahis> soBtaires, neeklaeet^. bniee^ 
lets, and manacles; but, above all, a' cap or crown of 
soKd gold. Her persemr was pleasif^, and hev maa^ 
ners engaging: she treated me most coarteously, aiMl 
ftnrmed a efaamihag contrast with the qneens of Sosn 
near. My intentio» of passing Ae desert she eons»- 
dered fiill of danger, especially from the Bfe h aroe n 
Axabt, who, if they met me> she sai<^ woiitd eertainlf 
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cut me c^.' In ivder to avoid as much as poteible 
the evils of this hazardous jouniey, she provided me 
with a faithful guide, named Idris, who was wdU ac- 
quainted with the road. Th^ assistance of this man 
yf9B most serviceable> on many occasions, as wiH 
hereafter be seen. 

^ I took leave of m j kmd hostess with regret, feefing 
sensible that 1 was not likely soon to meet with an: 
other human being so civilized. 

Our party consisted of nine persons, all of wtora 
promised obedience to Idris and myself, and to stand 
by each other to the last esUremity. The first object 
that drew my attentioUj after leaving . Chendi, was an 
island in the Nile, several miles long, well cultivated 
and full of villages. Opposite to it is the mountain 
Gibbainy, remarkable for ctuious remains of anti- 
quity, such as broken |)edestals, obelisks, &c. From 
its situation, I conjectured it to have been the andent 
city of Meroe. 

After winding through several valleys and the bare 
hills of the Arabs, we alighted in a wood, and, having 
rested ourselves, came to Demar, the residence of a 
saint, believed to. work miracles, and feared by the 
thievish Arabs in proportion to their idea of his power 
of rendering whoni he pleases blind, lame, or mad. 
A few miles beyond Demar, the waters of the Nile 
and. the Tacazz6 unite, and soon afterwards we 
jreached Gooz, a miserable village, though the capital 
ofBarbar. 
. yfe wer^.now, on the very edge of the desert, and, 
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hwmg made every necessary preparation for our 
safety in our power^ w^ said die prayer of peace, and 
coounitted ourselves to the protection of that Power, 
without whose notice dot even a sparrow falls to the 
ground. We were all well armed with blunderbusseSj 
swords, pistols, and guns. In the afternoon we came 
to the Nile, to lay in our store of water. We filled 
four skins, which contained, altogether, about a hogs- 
bead and a half, and examined the soundness of our 
girbas with the greatest nicety, as a maiter of the ut- 
most importance to our safety. Our food consisted 
of twenty-two large goat skins, stufied with pow- 
deied bread, made of dora,'in the shape of pancakes^ 
and, bekig well dried by the fire, were then rubbed to 
powder, with the hands, for the convenience of packf 
age. This bread has a sourish taste, which it im- 
parts to the water, when mingled with it, and, when 
wetted, swells to six times the space it occupied when 
dry. A handful put into a bowl, made of a gourd 
sawed in two, was the quantity allowed to each man 
every day, morning and evening; and another such 
gourd of water divided, one half a little before noon^ 
the otlier a little after. To these regtilations we all 
agreed, not expecting to indulge in greater luxuries in 
the barren wilderness. We now took leave of the habi- 
tations of men, and, turning our faces to the north-^ 
east, entered a bare desert, of jfixed gravel, without 
trees, inixed with small pieces of white marble and 
pebbles of alabaster. Occasionally we met with 
patches of bent gra^s, where we sometimes halted 


Ae iMBkty in order to five tbe cameb an cpfeh 
tHoitj of feedi^. Our guide new GOttducted ui 
Ar gM gh ifae tenitory of the Bisharoeoy but tfaey mnt 
«H retired t<> the ineiinlaiiB. The f g nnm d ym$ ^Umj^ 
end Mattered twetyvrbaipe with laife pieces of tpl^ 
«hI jaiper, niied with many bewlifitl pieoee of ««• 
Ue. 

By an uoaccowitaUe want of fooenght^ we liad 
Beglected te provide oundves wilii asupply of shoefl^ 
and tfaoee -on -our feet were pnaendywora oal^AO 
flMt we mAptd essftreineiy &am the faunwig nnd. It 
wodU be utteiiy impeanble to find the way throu^ 
tke tnekleas ylaan, wcae it net for certain natanl 
kndaMtkSy luck at roountaim or rocks, wkidis^iit 
to ^ect ^he guides. 

One dayt whiiat retting oarttlTes wider aeaie ae»- 
oia trees, we oiere at qsce saqsrised andterrified bf 
one of tiM most magnificent aigfats in aaia»e« latiMt 
vaat expanse of desert, irom wsst to north-west, ive 
aaw a number of prodigioaa pittars of sand, at dbfier* 
ent distances, at times noviag with great celerity, tt 
otiiera proceeding with a majeistic dowaeis;' at iottf!- 
va]s we 4iMiiQght they were coming suddenly to owr« 
ivfaehn 084 and small ifiauabities of sand did more thtn 
enee readb ns* Again tbey would retreat so as to ha 
almoat out of otgfat, ibeir tops rising U) the my 
clouds. Thene Ihe topa ofl«si separated from die 
hndies, end Amt, enoe diqoinnd, diqwerasd intht ftir# 
and appeared no flMxne. fiometinM* they were k^teo 
ttear the middle, as if stniek by a cioHion ahot. At 
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BAM. EkvcD of dMM «BD|ed along iMe of w^ aliovt 
iIm dbtawe of ihraa niltt. Tbey ratired from nt 
ivilh a imnd at aoittb-oaat, laamg an Maxpretttbb 
amMliaDy composed (rf astoaisbmtet aad fear. It 
Ham m vain to thiak of flying; the twiAeBt horai^ or 
fiurtest miling ship, could be of no use to carry us «nt 
of this danger, and the IbU p^noaMon of this tiwted 
HM as if fixed to the spot where I stood, and i let dif 
eamebget so Sts befoie, it was with diflSoidty 1 ovea* 
look ihem* The effect of Ibis stupendous ugM upon 
Idritf was, to set him to his prayers, or rather chaims^ 
upon which he relied for pmsenralioB. Every mind 
vsm touched with religious awe, and a senm of oar 
entire dependence on the ovevroliag providence of 
God. We now advanced very slowly^ our feet h^i^g 
eevt and gready swelled, aind our spirits depressed by 
she dread of being overwhelmed with whirlwinds of 
saiHl. Indeed our situation was very unpromising^ 
oar pfec^e were discontented and alarmed, our 
water was greatly diminished, and that terrihte deaths 
by thirst, began to stare us in the fSoce. ,The mme 
appearance of moving pHiam of mnd, under various 
aspects, presented themselves repeatedly to our view* 
At one time they appeared like a thick wood, and al» 
moat daricened the sun; His rays shining through 
them, gave them the resemblance of pillars of fire.*—- 
Some of the people shrieked, odiers declared that the 
world was on fire, and gave themselves up to despair. 
Sancho and Idris tried to calm them, by pointing out 


^necessity of courage and composure, though the 
latter was. hiflnself greatly alarmed by the extreme 
redness of the sky, which he said was a sure presage 
of the simoom, and warned us^ in casp of its.ap* 
{iroach, to fall upon our fiices with our ^mouths so 
close to the earth, tkit we might not iidiale . the out- 
^nrard air, as long as we could hold our breath* Hb 
fears were not groundless, for, soon after, when the 
joyful sight of the top of Chiggr^, where we expected 
to refresh ourselves with plenty of good water, bad 
cheered our drooping spirits, Idris cried out, widi a 
loud voice, ''Fall on your faces, for here is the 
simoom/' I saw froui the south-east a haze /come) 
in colour like the purple part of die rainbow It was 
twenty yards in breadth ^and about twelve feet from 
the. ground* It was , a kind of blush upon the wr, 
moving very rapidly; for I had scarcely time to turn 
to the earthy when I felt the heat of its current upon 
my face. As soon as it had blown over, Idris told 
us to rise; the meteor had indeed passed, but the 
light air, which, still blew, was so hot; as to threaten 
suffocation. The effect of this plienomenon was, ft 
general lai^uor of despondency, which was a little 
relieved by a cool, refreshing breeze that succeeded 
After a fatiguing day's march, we amved at Chiggr6, 
in a very exhausted condition. The camels were fa«- 
mished, as well as tired, and lamed by the sharp 
atones which covered Ae ground. For my own part, 
I had lost my voice by tlie simoom, my face mus 
swelled by the heat of the sup; my neck covered with 
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blisters, and my feet bleedii^ with wouiicb. Tbt 
wdls, which are ten in number, stajnd in a narrow 
irallej, surrounded wjlh barren rocks. The water, so 
eagerly desired, was very foul when obtained : it was 
impossible to drink it, without covering our mouths 
with our cotton girdles, to keep out the filth of dead 
animals, with which it abounded. 

We had continued our journey over the barren de- 
sert for several days, sometimes alarmed by the ap- 
proach of pillars of sand, at others suffering from the 
poisonous blasts of the simoom, when an incident 
happened, that exposed us to destruction, from a dif- 
ferent quarter. , Having pitched our tents and taken 
up our abode for the night, near a well^ our camels 
were, unloaded,. and suffered to browze upon some 
stunted acacia tre«s, with no. other security than a 
ch^in padlocked roimd their fore-feet. In the midr 
dl^ of the night I was awakened by the clinking of 
one of these chains, and perceived a man creeping 
away by the li^t of the fire» I immediately gave 
the alarm to my companions, who rose in gretft tre- 
pidation, as we bad reason to fear that we were in thp 
hands of a number of Arabs, who required scarcely 
an effort to destroy ys. We weret ia the midst of a 
most inhospitable desert, and it was with extreme 
dfficulty that, from day to day, we could carry water 
enough to assuage our thiist: the only bread it was 
possible to procure, for hundreds of miles, we bad 
with us; the bursting of a girba, the laming a camel, 
pr a thorn or a sprain, that disabkd any of us froiui 
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twlkingy flUMt be fctid. In this sitoiiiaa oiir best 
ctmoGe was> ta Bieet the fee with courage, mod, if we 
must ^, sell our Ufes deeri j. We fNrt 4Mitsel9>et in 
liie be^ possible arrangement^ concealing the snudi* 
ness of ottrnumberB under the shelter of a few trass, 
and s^ed foith in search of the enemy. The foot- 
marks of the camel-sterier led ns to two ragged, ^- 
ty tents, inhabited by a nuin and two women, per- 
fe^ly naked, ft ig htfid and ^nacisSed. A sacking 
cMId sat on a rag in line comer. I qsrung npon Ab 
man, nnd, taking him by the hair of his bead, puHed 
backward to the ground. T%e iUiow was so 
he cniM scarcely ask for his life^« I at<- 
sumed an air of seveiity, and ordered them to be tied, 
hand and foot, and kept separate from each others 
Areatening to put ail (iiree to dea^, if they did not 
agree in their replies, when 1 examined them« The 
motive of this conduct was, to ascertain wbetfier they 
were alone, or belonged to « numerous tribe, near nt 
band. Maternal love is implanted in eveiy female 
breast, bowevcr degraded in all other respects. The 
mother desired to have her chUd, a request I coiiM 
not reitise, especially when the litde creature crowed, 
and held out its hands as it passed me. From that 
moment I determined to save them, if it could be 
done consistently vnthonr own safety, in opposition to 
tlie generat voice of my people for their immediate 
destruction. After a dose examination, I found that 
they had been sent, by a hu^e party of the ifishareen^ 
to explojre the state of the wdls, and, having ascer-* 
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tiised that they had not sent them any iiilelligi»iice of 
our hmog herif I next eonsideml the bett means of 
aaving tham and aecuring ourMlvtes, I represented 
to those moat eager fof their deadi, the cruelty of 
slaughtering defenceless women and children ; and that 
il would be aqiiaUy barbarona €o kill the man, and 
Ififnre them to perish with hunger. ^^Tbare is no time 
to loae/' said I, '^bot hearken to my opimon. How 
OMuiy times have wo been saved by Ae divine pro* 
tection, in the course of our journey, when we should 
hftve lost our lives, if we had followed ttwr ovtn judg- 
ment It is true, we and this nmn are of diflRsrart 
religioiia, but we all worship the same Qod. . If wo 
dMtroy him, wt may meet the Bishanie* to^nMrrow^ 
and tli#a we shall find our precautioii vi^. My con^ 
fidence is, that I im in tfie hands <^ God, uAiether at 
home or in the desert, and not m those of thsBisha* 
reei^ or any lawless spoiler. I Imfo m cleir con^ 
sciwuie, and ha^e injured no n»m ; le^ us not bortbeo» 
Quraekas with the horrid guilt of miird&r. 1 pro^ 
poae, therefore, to leave die women and ehild where 
tbegr are^ itfter sparing diem a few naeassar ias for pre* 
seat support, «id the man we will tiaka with ii», using 
dm precaution of cfaaimng him> to one of our own 
poople. H0 may iHrect us how to avoid themsha- 
reen; if he p'ove faith Ail, I will mvmrd him when I 
sat to Cairo; if t^reaeherous^ his life shall pay ikt ht^ 
£e9t." My propoml npfi approved and adoptid*. 

We once more resumed oiv )(mmj, ynlk no* veqi 
i.ailormg prospoet ; n^su ib£ weU of Naihoy, wft 
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found the eorp&e of a man and two camel». Tiioi^ 
they appeared to have Iain there a long time, no ver^ 
min had touched them; for^inthe whole desert/there 
IS neither worm, fly, nor any'' thing that has the breadi 
of life. 

The farther we advanced, die more our difficulties 
increased: two of our camels were already dead, and 
the i^st greatly enfeebled : our men were eqiially^x- 
hausted ; the bread l»igan to fail, and the water was 
scarce and bad. 

- Having past Umarack,.our road lay through moan- 
.tains of fine blue stones, ja^>er, and other kinds of 
marMe. By the time we reached Abou Heregii our 
fiite 0etmed nearly at a crisis. The bread was con- 
sumed, and we had taken an invincible aversion to 
camel's flesh, the only food we had remaming: and, 
to crown our distress, we had tak^ our water so 
sparingly, our camels being at the last gaq[>, that we 
Jiad not !9iffidentto cany us to the end of our joumejy 
though we Relieved ourselves within two days march 
of it. Our feet^were in such a terrible conditiofii 
that we were almost incapable of proceeding a step 
farther. The strength of our camels was at last 
quite exhausted, not one of them. could stand upon 
his l^s. We were therefore obliged to kill tbsm, 
and got from the stomach of each about four, gallons 
of water» Hope was nearly gone, death stared us in 
the face, when a circumstance, that to some may ap- 
pear trifling, revived my spirits. We saw two kites, 
of a kind common m Egypt, and sopn afterwards a 
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thiicl, ifvbich I considered a happy omen of our np* 
proacfaing that country. After refreshing myself 
with my last bread and water, I made an attempt^ 
though with extreme pain, to ascend a rising ground, 
in order to discover any trace of the Nile; but, to my 
bitter disappointment, could see nothing of it. The 
evening was still, I sat down to muse, and, listening 
attentively, I heard the sound of waters, which I sup- 
posed was the cataract. 

Before I returned to my companions, I saw a flock 
of birds, a species of heron, numerous on the Nile, 
flying very low, as if in search of food. I no longer 
doubted that we were near that river, and hasted back, 
to codsniunicate my joyftd intelligence, which Idris 
ccHifirmed. None but those who have been delivered 
from the very jaws of death, can judge of our feelings 
afc that moment . Christians, Turks, and Moors, all 
binat into floods of tears, and, embracing each other, 
united in joyful thanksgivings to the same God whom 
they each woraiiipped in a difierent form. 

Early the next morning we reached Assouan in 
safety. llere we had an opportunity of obtaining 
vest and refreshment, of which we stood so greatly in 
need, und, as soon as we were able to bear the voyage^ 
sailed down the Nile to Cairo. My- former ac- 
quaintance welcomed my return, as if I had risen 
from the grave, having long ago supposed that I had 
perished. Here for a time I enjoyed the sweets of a 
settled habitation, but, as soon as my health was per- 
fectly restored, I thought it wa» losing time to remain 
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loDgtr .flMiomry «t Cairo; wbibt I wai hesifiiUiig 
whitber to bend my coarse, m Englisb vessel, bomid 
for the C%^ of Good Hope» h»d taken in ber caifo, 
tiod H'43 on Une poiot of tailing. As I found tbo ob- 
«tacl«H to cropping the conlinaiit westmrd hwuptiV'- 
ble, I det^roiined to viait tbe loiithero parti and «c<- 
cordivgly embarked on board tbe Albion. 

Our voyage down tbe Bad Sea was so simiiar to 
that already described, I shall pass over tbe few mi- 
dents tbat occurred to us tUI we drew near the islaiid 
of Madaga«car» where we were met by one of duose 
dreadful hurricanes, tbat are occasionally felt in d|is 
part of tbe world* The atmosphere seemed on in ; 
raif )f thinder, and earthquake, combined with die iiiiy 
of the windsi blowing from fyery quarter, rendered the 
tcene truly dreadful. Our vessel was prescndy stiipt 
of her saUf and her rudder : in thia betpleas eonAtioD, 
we wens buffeted about for twelve hoiira, deqmiag 
of aai^y,.and in tbat space tossed all round the * 
island ; we were at laat drive* on Aort, where new 
horrors ppesentad theioselviee ; treoi torn up by die 
roots, bpuse? overturn^i cropa destroyed^ and maair 
of tbe wretched inbabilanti ruined : tbey wem aa^ 
however, 99 wholly absorbed in tJmiv own uuafiorr 
tunes, as -to be unmndful of tbe distreia of oAiff ; 
th«y gave u|} every aiMatauce in their powtiv and ftf 
posed tb^ms^lvea to danger, in reaeuiAg us ftoai « 
watery grave* I wf» receii^ imo Aa bouae of die 
chief of the provinucej and ramained diarn vbilal tbs 
lOiip wv r^i^ired. Tbia tiotf vaa npt h«t : Iharf ^ 
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opportanity of exploring sone ptrts of th^ eounlryy 
and gathering iofomation concerning the reat. 

The tillage in wfaieb my ho«pilabie friend Dian 
Tong resided, was, like most others, built on an ctnU 
nence, and fortified by a double row of palisades. 
The house of die chief, though larger, is as simple as 
the rest, but is goarded^by slaves^ night and day. Hm 
has seferal wi^es, according to the custom of his 
country, one of whom is held superior to die rest- 
Married woBsen are distingished from single ones, by 
turmng up dieir hair in a knot, on the top of their 
head, whilst ^e girls wear theirs flowing about their 
Aotddera. When Dian Tong goes abroad, he is al- 
ways armed wtdi a musket, and a stick, capped widi 
iron and adorned with a tuft of cow*s hair. Tile on^ 
ly mark of distinction between him and his sul^ts, 
18 a cap of red wool. I found him scnsibte, hospi- 
taMe, and cheerfbi, ready to do me atoy kind office, 
and veiy comrnvmcatiYe concerning the a&ira of the 
island. Our principal meals were at ten in the mora- 
ing and four in IJhe afternoon. Riee boiled and fla- 
▼oared with high-seasoned broth, was our standing 
didh, though frequently varied with gaaae and fish; 
hut what is esteemed th^r greatest delicaey, is an 
enormous bat, dressed like a fricassee of chickens. 
The leaves of the plant raven serine for spoons, plates, 
and didies, which are tdways clean, being never used 
twice. The iDfaafoitaRts are called indifferently Male- 
gashes, or Madecasses. They are generally tall and 
well-shaped; and consist of several iribes, varying 
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from eacb otber m the hue of, tb^ir compleiioD; 
some bttog of a deep blacky others tawny ; many 
are copper*coloiired, but. the greater number are 
olire* . 

The extent of the island is abput a thousand mSes 
in leiq^ and three hundred in the broadest part It 
is extremely fertile and rich in natural productioDs. 
The . mountains contain in their bowels^ a vaiiety of 
valuable minerals and useful fossilst whilst their ex- 
terior affords the mo3t ronuintic prospects, lofty pre- 
cipices, crowned by trees of a prodigious sizje; grand 
cascades, rushing impetuously down their sides, into 
vales clothed with the mqst luxurious vegetation, 
where numerous herds of cattle and sheep grazeundift- 
turbed. 

The forests present an assemblage of the most use- 
ful and the most beautiful trees. ^Amongst these are 
ebony, woods for dyeii^, bamboos of uncommon 
thickness, nutmegs of many species, and palm trees 
of every kind. Several of these trees yield gums, re- 
sins, and saps that answer many valuidble purposes. 
Vegetables of an inferior nature are equally abundant 
and various; particulsirly mudirooms, of the greatest 
diversity of kinds and colours, which, being well under- 
stood by the natives, supply them with excellent food. 
The finest fruits are plentiful; such as tamarinds, citrons, 
oranges, and other tropical productions. A friendly in- 
tercourse with theMalegashes mightestablishavaluable 
trade in flax and hemp, sugar, honey, wax, tobaccoi 
indigo, pepper, gum-lac, ambergris^ silk, and cotton. 
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tfaougli tbe oppreaiive conduct of the French, wha 
established aettkineDts here, which Uiej:quitted, on 
ftccoiint of the linbealthiness of the climate, haa made 
these islanders shy of European connections. . 

Tlie art of writing was probably learnt from the 
Arabs, who were masters of Madagascar three cen« 
turies agcu Their paper is made of tbe inner rind of 
a species of the papyrus, and their pens of bamboo* 
The rivers abound with fish, but they are anqoyed by 
monstrous crocodiles, which find a secure hidii^ place 
amongst the numerous trees that generally cover the 
banks. The raven is a species of palm tree, peculiai; 
to IMIadagascar. JJke tbe rein-deer to the Lap- 
land^, it is a gift of nature, that serves many purposes* 
It rises to an amazing height : its stem is prepared and 
eaten like tbe palm cabbage : its indomiptible wood 
forms timber for 4he dwellii^[s ; . tbe partitions and 
floors of which are made with the ribs of the leaves 
joined together with great ingenuity, and the leaf itself 
covers the roof better than thatch ; besides being made 
into |date8> dishes, and ciq>8: beneath the cover of 
•the bloom is a delicious gum, almost as sweet as ho* 
ney. It would be tedious to enumerate all the trees^ 
shrubs, and plants, produced upon this island, re- 
markable for their application to useful purposes^ as 
well as for their beauty. 

The natives disfday great ingenuity in the catching 
of birds, many of which are unknown in Europe. I 
recognised, amongst those I kpew, th^ pheasant, thd 


|wii<iiJiPii Am qmul^ ihm fkaAmio, w3d (bda^-Mly dn 
Uie ken, the black paroquet, aad tke turiedove. 

fa a eompeMBtioo with Dian Ttmg, kt told aie o( 
i race of pigmiM, thuft ai» aaid to ibrai asi indepca* 
deat natian, ia the omtre of the idand: dicyare 
odlcd Kk n awe o, and, aooovdaag to his deicrifptioiib 
dwy are imther mere thaa three feel high, pf a pik 
ceoiplexioii, and ham very long avns. Thoagii d»* 
aMnotM m iiae, they aie great in apirit, have ialel- 
lectnal faculties tapeiior to their wighbeaja, aad •H 
very coarageous; but, as he admovriedged ihal he 
lelaled what be had only heard from others and a9 1» 
en 4ie strictest enfniry, could never meet widi aay 
one ariM had actuaUy seen then, I b4iev« die sc* 
' count, if not iGibidouB^ ia gready eacaggarated. 

Affairs of state are conducted in public assemhUsi^ 
odled Palabras : I was present at oae, held ea sc* 
count of a treaty of amity jRitaHished between two 
neighbouring tribes. Each party was bound to per- 
Soiim the terms of the compact by solemn ceremo* 
nies. The chief orator slaughtered the victim, look 
. up the blood in nn earthen pan, mixed it with hioe, 
fumento, and aeveral other .artich»s, over n-hicb hs 
poured rum, and mined these ingredienis well together 
with two kai^en balls ; he then dipped the points ef twe 
spears in the liquor, and afterwards uttered horrid 
imprecations againet that parly that should violate the 
treaty* The chiefs on each side ratified the proc^edf 
m^K by tasting the liquor, showing by. thq diit^rtiasP 
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of tfaiir camftMiiJirfww At Iwfor Afy fck an iit acc»* 


The Malegashes are very snpAniitieii^ Mm! betitwt 
IB liie p^im «f nmpc, or ivitchcnft : % emd that is 
ibe <iApfii^ of fcar mid ignavanoe. 

Tli^ worship the Gt«at £rst Caaae^ whom tbc^ 

gkU ZaahaiB^ a fiaans th^ ngnifiea Cneator of aU 

ThnigL Hiey bttiU no tempka^ nor have any idoli^ - 

bat offer wcrifioes df oxen and tbaejp. I dfteyi i»* 

terrogatod Dkn Toag ooneerniog their TtUgioiit no* 

tions, and from him I found, that they believe that 

tfae^oid will have a famre existence in the regions of 

bliss: but th^ have no other idea of pamhrnent for 

idee, iban te miafortaBes of the present life. A 

proRuse or an oath is aalemmBed by an aj^peal to 

God, as witaeaB of the contract; and, as a farther 

oonfimwtion, blessings are predicated to ibose who 

keep their engagement^ and curses denounced against 

ihicm who braak them; and, so sacred are these eere* 

monies beid, that they are never violated. 

The diip having undergone a thorough repair, 4e 
o^rlatn grew inpatient to proceed on his voyage, 
and, as I had no motive to detain him, I prepared for 

our departure. 

The isles of Fneaoe and Bourbon having reoendy 
fatten mto the hands oi the EngUsh, Am captain 
hoped to reap some advaotage from dispoaing of part 
of bis cargp to the inhabilanis, and easily yialdcd to 
my solioitatioQS to visit it The fanner ie ren- 
dered dbssipai ground by St. Pierre's a&cting and 
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beautiful ttory of Paul and Vifguiia^ and bodi are in* 
teresting, from the variety and .grandeur of the natii- 
ndr objects thej present. - 

The honeat-hearted Dian Tong, having formed a 
since friendship for me, was full of grief at bidding 
me a final adieu. He fumisbed me with a plentifiil 
stock of fresh provisions^ which I returned by pre- 
sents of glass-beads and trinkets, for his .wives, who 
witb him. accompanied me to the ship^ and renuiined 
on. the shore, waving their huidkercliiefs, till the ves^ 
sel.was out of sight. . 

Our voyage was prosperous and speedy, the wind 
being fair most of the way, we landed at Port Louis, 
which, thoi^h a mean place, is the chief town : most 
of the streets are nnpaved ; the houses are construct- 
ed of wood, and seldom exceed one story h%b, on 
account of the violent winds to which the island is 
subject. The principal streets and squares are phnt- 
ed with different trees : one of these is a species of 
the Mimosa, that beto large bunches of white, yel- 
low, and rose-coloured flowers, and isvery omament- 
aL The white inhabitants employ a great number 
of negro slaves, who appear naked in the streets^ 
whilst their masters are well clothed. 

The island is divided into twelve districts^ I first 
viftted the Isle aux Tonneliers, which has been joined 
to the main-land by a causeway of eight hundred feet 
in length. It is probably of volcanic origin^ b^t, in 
bs present state, is chiefly composed of marine pro- 
ductions, such as shells^ corals, or madrepores» From 
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th^ want of shad^ and the reflection 6(ihe \Mie, 
dry 8oii^ the heat was almost insupportable; but | 
was better able lo endure it, from the pleasure I en« 
jojed in cdlecting a number of those plants, thaf 
are esteemed the most rare in our green-bou9eS| 
whilst here they are considered as mere weeds. 

Encouraged by this excursion, I made several 
others, in pursuit of botanical treasures. As the sur-* 
face Gi the island is varied by mouutains and valleysj 
forests and open plains; intersected by rivers, tl|ere 
are Tegetable productions appropriate to each of these 
situations. On the banks of th^ Rempant grew the 
elegant and majestic palm, called die Rafia. Its trunk 
is soffcely perceptible, the tree beii^ composed of 
huge leaves, above fifty feet long, arranged in the 
form of plumes rising one above another, and dimi* 
nishing in size upwards: these leaves are used for 
aprons and other purposes. 

In the deep recesses of a wood, scarcely ever pe« 
uetrated fay a human foot, I saw the arborescent po* 
lyppdy, in form sonietlung like a palm tree, rising to 
the height of twenty*five feet, with leaves of the fineM; 
green, shaped exactly like parasols. 

The mountains are high, and bear evident marks 
of their volcanic origin : they produce several of the 
ciyptogamous plants. In traversing the forests, I fre^ 
quently observed, upon the trunks of the trees, enor- 
mous masses, of a brown substance, of a roundish 
shape. On opening some of them, I found they eonr 
tallied a number of cells|. communicating with cac|^ 
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odier, by windiiig pmiafM , and ipmm tfa» DMlf of a 
speciea of tlic; ttmes/aimller thaa ibow of Afrie% 
but equftlljr dcstractiye. Kepdki «i<) iaietfto are no* 
meroits; soorpioBs, thofigb amall^ are ^rery trouble* 
■ome, but not in aro great a degree a9 the eeek-roaeb, 
which id. the greater anaoyance of tbe country. A 
green By, of beautiM eoleur and fomi^ t$ a pcmvrful 
enemy to 'the coek-roacb, * 1^ inserting tea egg* in iti 
•idea, and cloaing Ae orificea will» a gloey SMttev^ 
after dragging liie cock^reacb into a boIa> prepared 
for its reception ; aa aoea aa tbe yeimg broad ia 
hatched, they feed on the boirek of the insect Aat 
has aerved them for a mdoa. 

It is Allieak in thia climate to preaerva boelto, pa- 
lmers, or any other material that can be Aeetroyed bj 
inaeets, from the depredationa of the cock*roaefacsj 
lermitea, and die yellow fly. 

Apes abound in the ibreata, bnt lh^ are etftraaialy 
ahy, and conceal Aemselvea ao artfbll^ «[neng8l die 
trees, that they are caught with great dWcidly. I 
leit oisguat at seeing tne negroes fcaati ihmq one ^ 
fineae animab, ft em ita near resambbmoe t» the hnMtt 
kind. 

Hedgehoga grow to im unwieldy riaa- in tkese 
forests, and are eaten iiy the inliabit«ils> wb# eonir 
par^ the flesh to that of ^ wild boar. 

The top of the Mome preaentsv » diati gh t W P*^ 
^pect: [^art of the land adjoining Ae ceaat ia alaa i od, 
and ornamented by an aaaembhige of housea, cilliwa 
ted fields, and beaotiftd gardenS| glemng; with As 
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rich fnita of tbo trcfttca; wliibi Hh nffurij^ «*d« ex* 
hMt» the Gbavms of Mttiim untouchtdby tb#hafid of 
Artp There are otb^r tpott that are also very attrac* 
live, particularly the plain of Moka^ which abouodf 
with fniit«, flofverty mhI a variety of vegHl^ble f ro- 
ductioM. 

Our atay at tbe Isle of Fraoce heiag lioiited lo a 
abort liine, X eageely eaabraced the opporttfaity of ac* 
ooflipeo^^iiig a party of English glmdemea to die 
Beighbeuiing Ide of Bourboip* We lauded at the 
port of St. Denis, wheiie i» situated tl»e prt^capal viU 
If^e,. for it does opt desearva the oane of a towa^ 
ooMipoaed of msam, wooden bousea. 

M^ compeiiiow itttipodiiced bao to pne of their 
friandti wiho e»i«i!taiMed u? with aucb hospitality and 
kandnea^ tbati for a tii«e, I forgot that I was a 4KaiU 
derer m a remote corner, of the world, fax separated 
firom i^y w»f comiecilicMs. 

Tbia gentlewaa has cboseo a charming apolfor his 
restdenofi, oi^ (ha declivity of a mountain^ bult so bif^ 
above lbp» level of the sea* aa to «friie for a signal tt 
Ih^f A terrain before tb^ hoiAse conwanda a viewr 
of St. 3eaia aad th^ oceaoy the bcmndary on the left 
W Q»pe B^mar^.; |^ the right the prosinecft is waliaciiw 
^ ^m«f>t byjtbe boi^?oQj where ihe line is foraaed 
by tb# uMkn of se^ w4 sky. An eL^ant repast wae 
pii^^pflMd for t^ nndor tl^a shade of a verdant ar«- 
boiii^ Gon0ii9S|9d of the siK>8t hsmxtiM feiiagej reor 
deved' atiU ivi^re detigbtftd by d^^ fragrapce of loef 
CM» of iWroA and otsmv ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
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tellectual pleuures of cooversation wanting. Mr. Iji 
Rouz was a man of a higbly-K»ilu?ated mind, who had 
fled from the horrors of the French revolutioo; to 
this peaceful asylum. 

Xhm island being die subject of my xuriosityy he 
politely gave me a general account of its surface. It 
is his opinion, that, in some veiy remote age, it was 
produced ly a violent volcanic eruption, as diere are 
traces of lava and other effects of subterranean fires 
in all partSf beades a volcano, that still occasioiuilly 
pours forth its Airy. The banks that indose th^ 
foaming torrents, that rcU down the gorges formed 
by the continued force of their waters from the sum* 
mits of the lofty mountains, are extremely steep, aod 
brokea into large fissures, or mouldered away, in a 
manner that corroborates this conjecture: the decli- 
vities of the mountains likewise are everywhere fur- 
rowed with deep ravines, which branch out in so 
many directions, that the progress of the traveller is 
impeded by precipices, M'hichever way he turns. 
He gave next such,an animated picture of the plains 
of Cbicots, on die summit of an extinct volcano, and 
some other romantic spots, that I determined not to 
quit the islabd without seeing them. The ivhole 
party felt the same cnriosity, matters were pieseady 
adjusted, preparations were made for sleeping abroad, 
and the next day we set out on our perilous excmraion. 
In the midst of a ravine, in the way of our ascent, is 
die Chaodron, which is an immense cavity, shif^d 
like an inverted cone, filled during the rainy season 
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after passing it, we refreshed oarselves with coffee, 
at thelast habitation, pleasantly surrounded with orange 
and date trees. Having passed a station for huntersi 
called Les Trois Jours, we entered a thick forest, co» 
vered with underwood* Here both my eye and pa« 
late were gratified by a curious species of palm tree, 
that sometimes grows to the height of a hundred and 
fifty feet, and bears a bunch of palms upon the top, 
from whence proceeds a sprout, termed a cabbage, 
which is formed by tlie young leaves rolled up toge- 
ther, and is e^cell^t eating. As we had not any 
means of cutting down the tree, which is the usual 
method of obtaining this pleasant repast, Saneho 
adroitly clambered up the smooth trunk and cut off 
the head. The leaves of this tree make a covering 
for liie roofs of houses, which js impenetrable to rain, 
and the tall, straight stem is used for waterpipes. 

We were ^rabled to judge of the height of our as- 
cent .by the several kinds of plants diat grow in the 
regions adapted to them; those at the base differing 
materially from such as frequent the higher parts.— ^ 
Having reached La Plaine des Chicots, fog, suc- 
ceeded by rain, compelled us to seek shelter in a na- 
tural grotto, with a cascade. just before the entrance. 
In this romantic spot we passed the^ nighty and, 
though "we kept up large fires, we were greatly in- 
conamoded by the cold. The next morning we be- 
held a noble view, from the summit of the mountain. . 
Directly beneath tis was an abyss, the depth of which 
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nuule us dbttddcr to look ckmn it; nearJj opposite, 
appeared the nigged summits of tfae Morne of Ssk- 
ces. and, on aH sides, the wrecks of niountaiBS, scat* 
tered about like die chaos of a disorganised world; 
two riYers rolling between the chasms widi inconcei- 
Table rapidily, and tfie grandeur of the scene^ com* 
pleted by a volcano in die dbtance, throwing out vo- 
luaoes of sanoke that often conceal it from right."- 
After gratifyii^ our taste for the sublime with many 
of the tremendous views these desolate rockfraffonfed, 
we were indulged with <me of those beautiful spec- 
tades, enjoyed only hy those who traverse Ugh moim- 
tains* The vast space before ub became gradualiy 
fiUed with small clouds^ of a dazzlmg whiteiiesSj^ re- 
staibling flakes of cotton gendy descending to the 
lower regions, so that the. point on which we stood, 
and the opposite plain of Fougeres, looked like two 
islands resttug on a sea of anow. Hie sun's niysy 
which had been obscured by] inlerveiiiiig vapours, 
were now reflected by the clouds hovering over the 
river, and produced several concentric circles, db- 
playiog all the colours of the rairibow. Our length- 
ened shadows were represented iu the clouds, etch 
surrounded by a glory: whilst admiru^ these jke* 
ndmena, we were struck with the still more brilliaat 
object of a parhelion or mock sun,, produced by 
the same causes. 
. In our passive through the woods, soane of the 
paths were eftftaiigled with fcama of great beaii^, ciyp- 
tc^gaufous plante abounded, and blaeUnrds were very 
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auxnerotts. Black (HirroU are also conmM^n : ^h^ir 
habits are solitary, frequenting the deepest l^eeesi^ 
of the woods, which accord with the gloomy hue of . 
A^ir pliimage. The following night we prepared for 
rest, 'm a hollow place, sheltered by projectiag rocks 
and overhanging trees. Hiis wild spot was sur- 
rounded by perpendicular rocks, of great height, 
.watered by a clear stream, that falls in cascades 
amei^st huge precipices, rising one above another. 
Tfa^re hod been a deal of rain, which had loosened 
large fragments of /the rocks, and the dreadful ccash 
cf these masses, rollii^ down bto the guiph below^ 
awoke us in gneat terror, which was not diminished 
liy one of them falling so near us, as to carry away 
part ^ our baggage. Our persons, however, escaped 
widioutt iqury, and, in the morning,.. we directed our 
course to the great bason, a collection of water, the 
e^htfa of a league across, surrounded by natural ram* 
parts of earth, covered with verdure. Here an ex* 
tensive prospect opened to our view. Whilst admi- 
ung the great, I was not inattentive to the minuter 
beauties of nature. On the borders of the Rock ri- 
T^r I perceived a beautifid orchis, growing on the de* 
tayed trunk of a tree : its corals, when agitated by 
the wind, might be mistaken fora butterfly variegated 
^ith purple spots. 

- A plantation of clove trees led us tadie Great 
Cascade* The river, at first, is inconsiderable, but 
is graduaHy enlarged by the accession of a nuipber ol 
streamlets. Its bed is full of small basons^ which 
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receive the water in the fonn of 'little cascades: a 
wooden bridge is thrown over the river where it be- 
gins to expand; close to the sidos of the embankment 
are situated two vaulted cavertfs, that, bj their deptbi 
increase the extent of the bason. From this spot I 
took a view of the magnificent prospect; from the 
bason, on the margin • of which I stood,' flows the 
great cascade^ a sheet of water, sixt> feet. in height, 
rushing, in an impetuous torrent, into a great chasm, 
the sides Of which are /uli of vaults and caverns. Ha- 
vii^ gratified our curiosity, by Viewing this cataract 
from different situations, our guides condiicttd us 
towards the Piton Rouge : every step we advancedi 
the traces of voiCanization became more striking.— 
The biack colour of the soil the dame-shaped vol- 
cano, rising majestically on the right; the boundless 
ocean foaming on the left, the profound aolitudei 
he^tened by the column of blaizing smoke issuing 
from the crater, and reflecting a lurid ^red upon the 
clouds floating in the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and a burning current of liquid 4ava, slowly 
conveying its glowing waves along the declivity of 
the mountain, rendered more visible by the shades of 
mgbt, formed an assemblage of objects the most aw- 
ful and sublime I ever belield. The effect of this scene 
was, a determination of the whole party to ascend to 
the crater, whatever difficulty might impede ourpro- 
gresft ; accordingly we pursued our way through a part 
of the northern side of the volcano, called the Bois 
Blanc, formed of currents of lava scarcely congealed, 
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though they are covered with majestic trees^ amongAt 
which that species, vulgarly called White-wood^ ia the 
most prevalent. The humbler plants of this forest 
are, ciiiefly feros, and different kinds of the orchis. 

It would tafe much of my time to describe all the 
difficulties we had to encounter, the extt-emes of cold 
and heat, frequently drenched by heavy rains, or wet- 
ted by thick vapours; sometimes obliged to cut our 
way, with hatchets, through the impenetrable under- 
wood of the forestsj at others, clambering up. the 
steep precipices, rendered so slippery by the rains, 
that we could obtain no firm footing, but clung by 
the shrubs that grew between the fissures of the rocks. 
One of our negrots, who carried part of our provi- 
sions, feH from a considerable height, and was not re- 
covered without endangering the lives of bis compa- 
nions. . 

:■ Ha^ng surmounted the fogs which concealed the 
lower regions froiti our view, the dome of the vol- 
cano appeared like an island in the air, our path was 
now frequently strewed with a volcanic production, 
in the shape of balls of different sizes, formed of an 
outside crust inclosing porous lava. Our fatigue> 
beneath the scorching rays of an unclouded sun, as 
we kpproaehed the summit, became excessive; hope, 
however, revived us, on finding ourselves at the base 
of. the crater : here we perceived two others, and, 
whilst we were surveying the scene around us, Sancho 
and some of the attendants had withdrawn to a small 
distance, when I perceived, from their gestures, marks 
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of tenror and astoni^mehty \thich drew me immedi-* 
atelj to ihe spcTt. The phenonaeDoo that bad so for* 
cibly struck them> bad an equal effect on me. Twor 
coluntns of red-hot matter darted, in the midst of 
sunsbioe, to the height of twmty toises, tlirowing from 
them fragieents of unmelted rock, that feU widi? 
a terrific crash, whilst a rushitig sound, like diat o€ 
an immense cascade^ augmented die grandeur of die 
scene. 

Having selected a convenient spot for our v^ht 
station, \Ke prepared for re^t ; but our sleep was coir^ 
tinually interrupted by tiie beliowing of the vokano, 
that maybe compared to an incessant discharge of 
nmsketry, and by the extreme celd, thougb we ifrcrv 
surrounded with flame and smoke. 

In the morniDg we reached the summit of the cra^ 
ter, and, having viewed the fiery gulph with a mix-* 
ture of awe and admiration, reluctantly took a fast 
glance, and began our descent, leaping the hatge aacE 
profound fissures, that often interrupted our progress, 
tiU we reached a smoodi current of hardened lava-. 
Repeated shocks of earth<}Uakes, and loud internal 
noises announced an approaching eruption from Ae 
mountain; accordingly we were awakened at mid- 
night by the combined effects of the mdst tremens 
dous a[nd sublime spectacle in nature: a current of lava, 
presenting the appearance of a large river of fire^ dkect*. 
ing its course impetuously towards the sea. Words can> 
but feebly expre^ our sensations at this sight. Be^* 
ligious 'leverence and a sense of the omnipotence of 
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the Creator were the most prevalent. Our return to 
tbe house of our frieod was marked by no striking 
occurrence. After a few days repose, we left the island^ 
which is much secluded from the intrusion of strangers 
by a tempestuous sea, inaccessible coasts, and a barren 
soil. On stepping into the boat, I obsenred a curi- 
ous littje fish, found on these shores^ that lives chiefly 
amongst the reefs, against which the sea breaks with 
die greatest fury; ^vheo the waves retire, ir leaps 
upon the spray, and often rises entirely out of the 
water^ remainin;; upon the rocks for several mimites 
without suffering any iq^parent inconvenience. 

On landing in the Isle of France. I found die cap> 
tain inypatient to proceed tathe Cape of Good Hope^ 
I therefore, once more, trusted myself to the bound- 
less ocean, contented foi? a time to confine my obser- 
vations to tbe phenomena it presents. When we had 
got out to sea some leagues, we saw several flying 
fish, which are very common between the tropics. I 
often amused myself with watching the address with 
which tliey elude the pursuit of their enemies, both 
in^ the water and in the air. They generally fly in 
shoals, and are distinguished at a great distance by 
their brilliant and shining scales. So numerous and 
voracious are the animals that prey upon them, that 
the whole race would be extinct, were it not for their 
pectoral fins, which enable them to rbe above the 
water, and elude their pursuit. I often saw them, 
when closely followed by their enemies, remaining 
no longer under water than just to moisten their 
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wings, and, by their motion above and beneath the 
waveSy dexterously avoiding, by theirL celerity, the 
grasp of birds,, which threatened them with a danger 
in the air as great as that from which they had escaped 
in their native element. The porpoise is one of their 
smost formidable pnrsuers : these fish swim generally 
in pairs, or several together; in the latter case, I be- 
lieve the male and female are followed by their pro- 
geny who have not yet paired off from the parent 
stocky as is usual with other gr^arious animals: one 
leads the way, the rest follow ; those fiirthest from 
him, swimming deeper in the water, as a means of 
security. 

One evening, as the sailors were dancing and sing- 
ing on the poop, the boatswain was roused from his 
sport, by a shoal of porpoises, that swam near the 
ship; he harpooned one of them presently, the crew 
flocked round, and, after hanging it up by the taO, 
cut it open, and collected a considerable quantity of 
thick blackish blood, which th^y drank with great 
glee, declaring it was excellent. Its taste was like 
milk, but rather oily and brackish ; the flesh, though 
bard and tough, was a pleasant change from salt pro- 
visions, |o which we were entirely confined. 

During calm weather, innumerable marine animals, 
of different forms and sizes, may be percieved, by an 
attentive observer, sportic^ beneath the clear mter. 
One of these, called by the sailors the Galley Fish, 
consists of a kind of transparent bladder, of a fine rose 
colour, with an excrescence) plaited like a ruff, resem- 
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bling a keel, on the upper part This serves for a' 
sail, v^hen the aniaial raises it above water ; ^eneatfay 
it is furnished, with numerous tentacula^ which enable 
the creature either to seize its prey, or to fix itself on 
the moving surface of the waves. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted with 
the phenomena of the ocean, that, at night, it fre* 
quently assumes a luminous appearance, so that every 
wave is fringed, as it were, with the electric fluid. — 
Philosophers have differed as to the cause of this ap- 
pearance; some attributing it to insects that, like the 
gloW'Worm and the fire-fly, have the power of emit* 
ting light ; whilst others suppose it is owing to an ac-> 
cumulation of animal and vegetable matter, in a 
state of putrefaction. Without attempting to decide 
this intricate question, I am certain that there are se-- 
veral species of* moUuscai. from which ^ry brilliant 
coruscations proceed^ entirely distinct from the usuaL 
phosphorescence of the sea.. I caught several o£ 
themv their bodies were long and taper, transparent 
and inclining to yellow ; within, they are full of small 
grains, of a deeper colour, whilst the outside is co- 
vered with tubercles. The only mark of life I could, 
discern, was a. slight swelling, on being touched. 

From this low order of organised beings, scarcely 
to be ranked amongst animals, I will turn your atten* 
tibn to some other iuhabitants. of these seas, amongst 
which the golden fish is one of tlie most beautiful. 
Us nimble and: elegant motions show its brilliant cOr- 
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lours to great advantage, especially in the sanshine ; 
the tail appears of bunushed gold, and the body of 
the purest silver, shaded with tints of azure; die 
flesh is firm, white^ and well tasted. 

A specieis of whale> more than thirty feet long, 
which the sailors call Blowers, on account of the wa- 
ter that* issues from their beads, through an orifiee, 
with a nngular noise, occasionally swam by the ves- 
sel, five or six in company. To persons confined to 
the monotony of a sea life, the most trifling event is 
interesting; die observation of a fish or a bird re- 
lieves the tedium, especially if it indicate the a^ 
proach to land; a large frigate bird, hovering majes- 
tically over our vessel, and gliding from place to 
place without any apparent exertion, then lightiy 
skimming the waves, after deseendii^ on their surface 
with the swiftness of an arrow, or mounting to the 
upper regions with equal facility, till the eye could 
discern nothing but a speck, has furnished me with 
amusement for many an hour, as I watched its mo* 
tions from the deck. The appearance of sevm*al al- 
batrosses ftying around us, put all on board iti spirits, 
as we considered them an indication, that land was 
not far distaitlt; In a few hours we bad the pkasure 
of perceiving the mountains of the Cape, rising ma- 
jestically one above another. 

We soon afterwards cast anchor in Table Bay, and 
the next morning I went on shore with the captain, 
who introduced me to the governor and some other 
gentlemen of the factory^ making known to them, at 
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the mme time, the olject of mj travels : they gave ine 
the most . cordial reception, and iftromised me every 
possible assistance in the proseciition of my desigtii 
which was to explore the inferior parts of the coun- 
try. 

Cape Town is situated on the declivity of two hills 
called the Table and the Lion. It forms an amphi>* 
theatre, which extends as far as the borders of the 
sea. The streets, though broad, are not oonunodious, 
beoawe they are badly paved. The howes are large 
and handsome, and built generally in an uniform, 
manner; but the thatched jopfs, whidi are used on 
account of the hurricanes^ diminish die beauty of their 
SfqiearaBce. The entraace to the city, by the s^ttai:e 
of. the fort, presents a noble view from the fine edi-^ 
fiees it €oatein8« On one side is seen the compaiqr's 
gucden, perfumed by the fra^ance of a great numbec 
of rick frak trees, aroadatic shmbs^ and odcnriferoiis 
plonls^ and floweis : on the odier are the fountains 
thai flow dawn ftom the T|dite Hill. The iahabk^ 
ants are fond of music and dancing, which are the 
pcincipal accompUshments of the Jadies, whose minds 
are hut little eoltivated; the tables are pleatifidly 
suff lied uath bmdver's meat> ii8h,.game, and/rait. 
Vegetation is greatly checked by the prevalence of 
lifnt south-east wind. from< January to ^prii^ and 
which sometimes blows with- such violence, as tx}> 
overturn caarriages^ and swe^p away the produce of: 
die best-stocked gardensvin.s fev^ hours. 
' Whilst I remained at Cape Town> £ was enteiw 
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tfiined with balls and parties^ formed in compliment to 
me as a stranger; but these allurements were not sof- 
ficiently powerAil to detain me long. 

My first excunion was to the ne^hbouthood of 
Saldanha Bayi which afforded a rich harvest. in 
natural history. The bason abounds in whales of the 
Cachalot kind. Small antdopes^ hares, and partridges 
are very numerous on shore ; but the ascent and 
descent of the sandy hills render them a fatiguing 
chace to the ifiortsman. The thickets are annoyed 
with panthers, as I experienced, one day^ when en*, 
gaged in a hunting party. From accident, I was 
separated from my companions, and having roused 
an antelope^ my dog set out in pursuit of it, when, 
stoppiiig at a large bush, he b^an to bark and nm 
eagerly round it. Supposing that the animal had 
concealed itself there, 1 ran up and eQcouragedmy 
dog, and expected every moment that the antelope 
would appear. Growing impatient, I rushed into the 
midst of the thicket, but it is scarcely possible to ex- 
press my terror, on perceiving a furious panther at 
the centre, with his flaming eye-balls fixed on me; 
his neck stretched out, his jaws half extended, his hol- 
low roaring, all thi'eatened my immediate destructioD. 
The cool courage of^my dog saved my life : by keeping 
the animal at bay, I had an opportunity of escaping 
to tlie border of the thicket, whilst my faithful dog 
kept ctose to his master, guarding him with a watch* 
ful eye till the danger was over. 

The small isle of Scfaaapen lies off this coast : it 
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swarms with rabbits. Another islet excited my 
curiosity^ by a hollow munntiriog soiind, for which I 
could not account ; I therefore clambered up its crag- 
gy shores; on a sudden there arose^ from the whole 
siuface of the island, an impenetrable cloud, which 
formed an immense canopy, composed of birds of 
various species and of all colours; cormorants, sea*. 
gulls, sea-swallows, pelicans, assembled together, the 
dissonance of their cries was so intolerable, that I was 
ob%ed to cover my head and stop my ears. It being 
the breeding season^ these innumerable legions of birds 
hadjiests, eggs, and young to defend; the ground was 
literally covered with them, so that we could not take 
a step without treading oh them. No part of this 
siuall domain is uninhabited, the caverns of the rock 
serve as retreats to sea-calves and sea-lions, and the 
lesser crevices to an immense number of penguins. 
The erect position of these birds gave them a ludi* 
crous appearance; they looked Jike so many watch- 
men guarding the ramparts. Having laden our boats 
with pknty of birds and eggs, we went back to our 
station, and, in a short time, returned to Cape Town, 
behind which rises the majestic Table Mountain to 
a prodigious height above the level of the sea. It is 
frequented by vultures and a species of baboons, that 
frequently rob the gardens and vineyards. A beauti* 
ful cascade falls from a fissure in one side of the 
mountain, which, with the delightful prospect seen 
from the spot, attracts company thither as a favx>ttrite 
resort. . 
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I began now to be amdous to pursue my disco- 
ireries ferlber inlMid, and, for that purpose, had en* 
gi^ed diree stroiif covered i/vaggoiw, the usual vehi-i 
cle fer trav«ttuig m dik comtry> made sufficieiitlj 
coipmodious for the WMits of a long Journey, and 
fdmiBiied with a taattiwsa, kitchen utensSs, &c. be* 
sides these, I supplied a store of gunpowder^ tea, 
coffee, and cfcocohte, with a variety of i^ass beads 
and toys, by which I hoped to gain die friendship of 
die natives. These movii^ houses were each dfawn 
by ten oxen, and driven by Hotteot&ts. All ifanngs 
benig ready, we set out, andtUrected onr course to 
die eaetwnnL . 

Before we had concluded die second day's jottmeyi 
Ihad liie satkikction oX sedng^ a bhie goat,arare aad 
beautifnl apedea ofi antelope. The princ^al colour 
of this. »iinial is, a faint greyish blue, but the aader 
part i& as white as snow. On Ae border^ of a lai^ 
pond, we took a number of tortoises, that afforded us 
an excellent repast. When die excessive heat dries 
up the waters, these creatures bury themselves be- 
neath the surface of die ground, and remain in'a tiN^ 
pd state uQ the waters are renevi^ hf the nuos.— 
The numesoos flocks of bubales, anteiopes, rsebras,. 
and ostriches were qwte astonishing. I beKe^ there 
were not less than four or h9e thousand, inchdiHg tJl 
kmds in view at a time. 

The Pearlbeif is^ a hiii of m^idesate height^ that 
ta^es its. name from a chain of large, ik)und stcaies, 
that pass over the summit, like the pearls of a/oecb 
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lace. One of these stones^ caHed^ by way of dis* 
tinction» the Pearly ibises from its base foitf hundred 
feet, and is a mile in cireuinferenee: the clefts of this 
stoiie are covered with beaulifbl aloes and cryptoga-' 
mous plants. The whole mountain exhibits a variety 
of the vegetable tribes, rendered stilh more attractive 
by the gay plumage of the different species of the 
creeper, extracting the honey from the sugar tiee. 
The mountains Aal fofm> the eastern boundary of the 
valley are eminently grand, and resemble a vast wall 
that shuts out the cotmtries beyond the Cape. 

Tbe shrubs of the \ valley shelter an abundance of 
partridges, snipes, and wild ducks. Near the moun'^ 
tain river, we saw a great many ge^le and teal, be- 
sides At large M^iite pelican, and the rose-cotonred 
flamingo : the wings of the latter are used, as fans, for 
flapping away die flies, which, froni want of cleanli- 
ness, swarm in tiie houses of the peasants. 

On the battles of the Hex river, I observed a troop 
of four or five hundred large, black baboons, basking 
in the sua : they were disturbed by our caravan, and 
howled as they clambered up the naked rocks. 

We^ were now about to enter the Great Karroo, or 
Arid Desert, where noAing is^ to be had but ostrich 
eggs and antelopes. Not a human habitation is to 
be seen; indeed t)ie houses of the planters, or boors, 
as tlifey are called, are sucK wretched hovels, that the 
want of them is scarcely a loss. They are either 
open to the roof, or covered only with rough poles 
tod turf, flttied to dielter scorpions and spiders. The 
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earthen floor swarms with insects^ particularly a 
species of the termes, or white ant. The furniture is 
as rude as the house: the chief articles are, three 
chests, one containing all the moveables, theotbers 
belonging to the waggon. The bottoms of the chsurs are 
made of the thongs of a bullock's hide : the door and 
window are frequently the same, and closed with only 
a mat. The boor, notwithstanding, has his.eiyoy- 
ments. He is absolute muster of an extensive 
domain ; and he lords it over a few miserable slaves 
or Hottentots, without control ; his pipe scarcely ever 
quits his mouth, except Jo give him time to swallow 
a glass of strong spirits, to eat his meals, and to take 
his. nap after dinner. Such is the life of the African 
planter : devoted to sensual gratifications, he. rises 
but one degree above his cattle. 

The women lead a life of the most listless inacti* 
vity. The mistress of the family, with hercoflee pot 
constantly boiling before her, on a small table, seeim 
like an image 6xed to her chair, with a little black 
boy, or a Hotteptot, wholly naked, attending her> 
with thjB branch of a tree, or a fan made of ostrich 
feathers, to chace away the flies. Their manners are 
indelicate and their minds uncultivated, few ia the 
distant districts being able to. write or read* 

A book is seldom seen in any of the farmers 
houses, except the Bible and. a miserable versjon of 
the: Psalms. They affect to be extremely reljgious, 
and are very punctual in their attendance at church, 
and. other sacred ceremonies, but their, crudt; to. 
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their ^yes and the poor unprotected Hottentots^ is a 
coiitradicticrn to thesepretensions. Their most Striking 
virtue is^' hospitality, which they practise equally to 
strangersi malting them welcome to their bed and 
table, with every other accommodation the houie af- 
fords. The culture of their lands is managed with 
as little aystem and profit as their domestic arrange- 
mentfi. - 

Our caravan was augmented by the families of two 
graziers, consisting of children, Hottentots, and 
Kaffres. . The ascent of the mountains that inclose 
the valky, rises by teiraces, fifteen hundred feet in 
six miles. All the great chains of mountains appeared 
only as hills, and, as we proceeded, they vanished 
from our sight ; not a trace of cultivation was to be 
seen, not a tree or tall shrub cheered the dreary pro- 
spect. A laborious day's journey extended only to 
a few miles. Our cattle often suffered^ from want 
of pasturage afid good water, and occasionally sup- 
plied the place of both by plants of the succulent 

kind. 

The surface of the country, near the Buffalo river, 
was covered with small pieces of a purple-coloured 
skte, mixed with black stones, which increased the 
extreme dreariness of this part of the desert.' 

On the bills that surround the plains of Geelbeck, 
a small herd of zebras, with a great number of that 
kind of wiM'horse, called the Qua-qna, animated the 
desolate plain. Ostriches we frequently aks^ scour- 
ifig afong, and waving their black and white plumes 
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their nfesis are not far distanty especially if they wbed 
reimd the jdace from whence they started; for, wfaea 
they faaye no nest, ihey make off immediately, on be- 
ing disturbed^ with the wmgfeathera close toth^ 
body. 

The male ostrich is generally seen io company widi 
two or three^ and sometimes more, females : the lat- 
ter all lay their eggs in the same nest, to die aadount 
of ten or twelve each, which diey hatch together; the 
male sitting on them in turn among the rest, I once 
found a nest, containing above sixty eg^Sjbesidesseve* 
ral lying on the outside, thrown out by the parent 
birds, because they found there, were more than 
they could caver. From this circumstance, some tra- 
vellers have inferred, tlut the young, when hatched, 
are fed with these sps^ ^gg^; but 1 have doubts on 
the • subject. The ef^s of the ostrich are considered 
a great delicacy : the Hotteiktots bury them in boit 
ashes, and, through a small hole made on the upper 
end, iitirthem continually till they are of the thickness 
of an omelet. Amongst the few plants to be wen 
in (he Danroo, ane the figmarygoktand the ice-pkot. 
l^e mimosa is always found on the banks of theri- 
vers, and is a sure guide to a diatreased tfavelkr, uriio 
is in want of water. 

We passed a fine smooth road, through a moit de- 
solate country, in our way to the Lion rWer, and, in 
a few mileS} had die uaspeafcable pleasure of once 
more beholding cultivated hod and a fium4io«tfe. 
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Here vm ^nere kiodljt entertekiedy and our stock of 
pref iaiolM r^esiihed. Tboogk the auatmits of the 
mountaina above its were covered with soow^ the garv 
Aon, at their base* were fiiU of ripe orangei, widi at^ 
inonds and peaches in blossom. 

-The lofty NiettwveM moudteins were visible from 
this pkce ; from dieir appearance, I formed a cqd^ 
jecture^ that they do not rise less than ten thousand 
feet above the knrd of the aea. 

We left Zwartsberg and re»entcfed die desert, 
where we travelled many a weary mile without the 
refreshment of good water or h«bi^ four .our cat^ 
de. One fertile spot* called De Beer Valley^ formed 
a contrast to the sandy waste ; and herci for the first 
time, I saw the Spring-boki a beautiful ammaiy of the 
antelope kind^ which is seldom^ seen but in herds of 
several thoosands. 

There are varioos q)ecies of antelopes, in diffidrenf 
parts of ihb country, as I have afa*eady remarked, in 
the cfourse of my journey from Cape Town. The 
Spring^bok exeels in swiftness : it neither runs nor 
walks, bnt its usual pace con^sts of a jump> with out- 
stretched legs, so that, if closely pursued, it will seme^ 
times cover from fifteen to twenty-five feet at a leap* 
The flesh is exceHent venison, and the skins serve for 
ctothing, as well as for sacks for containing provisions 
and odier things 

The Gem^bok is nmch larger, and more courage^ 
ousthan the Spring*bok; for, when chased or wound<^ 
ed, it will coolly sit down on its haunches, and keep 
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both sporttinen and dogs at bay; the boldest^peasant 
not daring to approach, from the fear of a Mow from 
its long, straight, sharp^pointed horns, iivhich the crea- 
ture uses in its defence, by str&ing its head back* 
wards. 

The Koodo, like most of the numerous family of 
antelopesi is very beautiful; it is still larger than the 
Gem*boky but is of a very timid disposition: the 
male is six feet in length, and near five feet high. 
The female is desUtute of horns, but those of the 
male are from three to four feet long, and elegantly 
twisted in a spiral form. It is-of a mouse colour, in- 
clined to blue, marked with white stripes, and its 
neck is adorned with a black mane. 

The beds of sand, that border the fruitful valley of 
De Beer, were covered with saltpetre, as white as 
snow. The temperature of the air .vras here very va- 
riable, sometimes hot, at others cold ; for which it is 
difficult to give a satisfactofry reason. Our encamp- 
ment was this Qight on the banks of. the Hottentot 
river, and the next morning we passed by a heap of 
stones, affectionately piled up by the relations of a de- 
ceased Hottentot, to defend his remains from the ra* 
pacity of wolves and jacka|«. , 
• We now once more approached the hafaitatiops of 
men, though thinly scattered, the farms standing se- 
veral miles distant from each other.. At lej^ we 
arrived at Graaf Reynet, and I took up ipy abode at 
the house of the landrost, or chief ma^strate. This 
town, if so it may be called, is„ situated about five 
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hundred miles to the eastward of Cape Town^ and 
consists of an assemblage of mud huts, that form a 
kind of street : that of the landrost- bavins' no other 
distioctioa than its size. The mud walls and floors 
of these wretched hovels are undermined by that vo- 
racious insect, the white ant, the thatch is the recep- 
tacle 0f bats, that come forth, at night,, in such num^ 
bers as to put out the lights. Although I had now 
exchanged the wild beasts of the desert for the society 
of men, I still found myself in want of companions^ 
and most of those comforts that are necessary to ciyi-r 
lized life. The whole town could not boast of either 
butcher, baker, shopkeeper, or grocer : mon^y could 
not procure mill^, butter, cheese, or vegetables. They 
have neither wine nor beer ; the chief beverage is the 
water of the Sunday river, which, in summer, is 
strongly impregnated with salt. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, it ia the capital of the district, 
wUch extends about ten miles every way. The 
snowy mountains form its boundary on one side, and 
the division of Camdeboo that on- the other. 

After a few days repose, I cbtermined to proceed 
to the country of the . Kaffres. The caravan being 
prepared> we followed a southerly course, towards 
the sea, through a country as sandy and barren as any 
part of the Gbreat Desert. We sometimes passed a 
solitary Aurm-house, the owners of which deal chiefly 
in cattle for the support of their numerous herds.— 
Each of these farmers occupy a vast extent of couur 
try. The broad*tailed sheep of Southern Africa has 
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a smdl body and longkgt; most of its iat^ en the 
hind part of the th^, or on l&e taH^ ^Mkit k Awn, 
htoftd, flat, bare uudefoeatbi aad weighs h<om m to 
twelve pounds. When melted^ it forma a lich oii, 
and u used inslead of batter : the €o|o«r of these 
sheep varieSi some being Uadk^ others bay> h-own, or 
spotted, and they are covered with a coarse kind of 
frizzled hair, fit only to stuff mattrtttses. The Mm 
ienre to clothe ibe HotlenCols, make t>aga, and oAer 
sfanilar purposes. Their goals are of a fine bmed, 
ikt flesh is iafcriov (o anulton, but the prime joists 
Are often senfed up to tabtef^afiker kmiag been weO 
lioaked in the fat of iheepi^ taA$* 

We advanced Very slowly, frem thfe indisserilfeible 
badness of the roads, often obstnKSed by hi^ge stones, 
imd the fatigue of aidssif^ liters^ always^ at ibe fbk 
df overturning tbe waggons. 

Hie wisdom and goodness of &e Great Creator 
are strikingly displsrfred/ in a promioa to comneiact 
the inconveniences of particular sitnationB. On these 
sandy plains, where the cattle am read^ to diefirom 
Wuit of water and fresh/grass^ grow several species 
of Euphorbia, one of which yields aot.iess Aan a 
|Nnt of milky fluid, that ailayatbeir thirst, and as sop* 
posed to fatten them. 11» dreaiinem of oar waj 
^as sometimes relieved by spots of luxuriant vegsta* 
ttoii* . At the entrimee of a narrow pass, duoof^ a 
io^ range of hMs, my eye- waachasmed w^ the 
beaiAies of a -tail "Arubbeiy, f^bwing with ifaenck 
colouia of the blossoms of di^ent kinds of aloes 
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and odMr plaais. Among tbese, I distingiiitbod a 
betutiiUi flourlet cotdydon, aloes tbrowiog out dwir 
diistien of flowors acrotB the road, others rising M^ 
teen feel hq^, in qukes of deep^red blossoms; bri- 
ony, dasping the bushes witfi its vine-like leaves, and 
a species of jessamine, diat scented the air with its 
fraj^MUioe; 

Our proepeots were now entirely changed: in* 
stead of % wide<q>readii^ sandy waste, we were in* 
closed by a forest of tall trees and anderwood, which, 
Aongh eatremely interesting to me as a naturalist, 
frotn their beaaty, noveky, and vaiiety, was vety in* 
covwenientv for, M4ien wo wished to rest for die 
night, we were deststote of water, and could find no 
space for our encampment, it was difficult to sectn'e 
our axeo from tte- fnocioas beasts diat luilc in the 
thidcats; and our sleep was distuHbed by the roaring 
of lioos^ the ' bellowing of birfhloes,- the howling 
of ^Mrffes^ die yriptng of jackals, atid the th|ud low* 
ings of our onen^ inteaed for security- to the wag- 


llhe iioli is not thai generous animal he is aoppoaed 
to be : lie seldom <liM(kes an open attack, but liea in 
aaabush tot hii prey. He is extremely indolent, and 
wSl not tate the tf oiMe of tst pursuit, unless pressed 
1^ fcm^r. He frequently measures bis strengdi 
wiih the bulEido, whieh is die most powerful of the 
dK tftbe, and atmed with ^rttj formidable horns : the 
lion is ^lerefore afraid to meet him on theopen 
plain, but mottly overcomes him by stratagem: ho 
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watches for an opportunity of springing upon Urn 
when he is bot aware of his approach, and fixing his 
fangs in his throat; then striking his paw into the ani- 
mal's face, he twists round the head, and fin% him to 
the ground by the honiSy holding him in that ataation 
till he expires from loss of blood. 

We pitched our tents on the verdant bank of a 
beautiful lake, in the midst of a wood, but gained no 
snpply of water for our thirsty cattle, for the bottom 
was covered with a body of salt, like a sheet of ke, 
and the water tasted like brine. There are many of 
of these salt lakes in this country: in some places, 
particles of salt are mixed with the sand, and if you 
are walking against the windi you may perceive tfaait the 
very air is salt, though s^veralmiles from the sea. In 
the same vicinity, I discovered a.streamlet of chalybeate 
water, which ran dirough a mound of black> boggy 
earth. The water was clear, but tbe.boltoin.of.tlie 
channel was covered with a deep orange^colouied aer) 
diment, of 'a jelly-like .cpnsisteifice^ void of smell or 
taste. A substance, of a green or yellow hue, oozed 
from every part, of the bog. I suspect that die mat- 
ter, produced by this spring, was a combinaitioQ of. 
sulphuric acid with clay, forming, alum, .or the wne 
acid united widi iron, composing green vitriol or. cop- 
peras. The couutry coutinu^d fpr a great leng))! of. 
way,, to abound in forests and brushwood : four, mud 
w^Us, with two s([uare holes to aduut the light, a door 
of wicker-work, apd a thatch of rushes, supported by 
a few polesy marked occasionally the dwelling of a 
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grader, whose numerous flocks wandered over an «l- 
tent of country, belonging to their master, of perhaps 
more than five thousand acres. In the midst of a 
morass, I saw that rare animal, the riet-bok, c^ 
reed-goat. Here also was found the royal antelope, 
which, except the pigmy musk-deer, is the smallest of 
the hoofed quadrupeds. It is from nine to twelve inches 
high, its colour is a light brown, and its black, polish- 
ed upright horns are about an inch and half long. 
Its disposition is as gentle as its figure is beautiful. 
The wood-deer, with its spotted haunches, and 
several other animals, sported amongst the thickets. 
Water-fowl was alsoabundant, geese, ducks, flamingos, 
pelicans, andcranes ; likewise pheasants, partridges, and 
bustards; one spedes of the latter is called the wild 
peacock. The feathers of the neck are long and 
loos^; like those of a domestic fowl ; the prevailing 
colour IS, a chesnut brown, shaded off to white on 
the under part of the bird, and elegantly barred with 
lines Qf black, brown, and white.. The secretary 
bird, so named, from the fancied resemblance of the 
long featliers of its crest to pens stQck behind the car, 
is found in the neighbourhood of the woods, where 
snakes of various kinds sdiound, to which this bird is 
a formidable enemy. The Cobra Capella, or hoodcfd 
serpent, is dreaded as the most dangprous of the ve- 
nomous tribe, whilst flie tree-snake is .thought the 
niost harmless, though it is from six to ten feet long : 
itpis of a dark blue, approaching to black : its food is 
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small birds, for wbicb it lies in wait, by coilii^ roundt 
tbe branches of trees. 

• Having passed ^wart-kops Bay, we' proceeded to 
the eastward, along tbe sea-coast, to the Sunday river, 
on the banks of which we perceived a kraal, or vil- 
lage, belonging to the Hottentots, who were formerly 
very numerous in this part of the country, but the 
tyranny of the Dutch boors has reduced this inoffen- 
aive people to a few. The state of the Hottentot 
slaves is more terrible even than that of the Negroes 
in the West Indies. To enumerate the instances of 
barbarity I have seen, would i^hock your feelings too 
much, but I shall leave it to ^our imagination to 
piaint the rest, after telling you, it is customary to 
flog them according to their fault, or rather the 
caprice of their tyrantB, by the number of pipes their' 
masters smoke during the operation. In short tbes^ 
poor wretches work bard, fare hard, and are ill treated, ' 
without the solacing hope of a reward, or of a termi^ 
nation of their misery, till death closes their eyes.— > 
To turn your attention from such a disgusting pic- 
ture of suffering humanity, I will give you an 
account of the virtues of this simple people, in dieir 
natural state. They are honest, faithful,' mild, and 
affectionate, and strongly attached- to each other. A 
Hottentot will, at any time, share his last morsel with 
bis companions. They readily confess their faults, 
and bear pain with great patience, though they are 
deficient in courage* Their good qualities are rather 
of a negative than an active kind : their indolence is 
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entreme, liunger Will scarcely impel thein to ekertion 5 
rather than take the trouble of huntiog^ or digging for 
roots, they will willingly fast through the whole day^ 
|irovided they can supply the want of food by sleep* 
But what seems a contradiction to this is, their glut- 
tony, when plenty is before them. Of neatness and 
propriety of manners they have no idea: they satisfy^ 
their af^tite without decency. After cutting the 
meat into stripes of two or three yards long, aini' 
slightly wanning them on the fire, they grasp them in 
both bands, an<1, beginning at one end, a man soon 
dispatches a yard. The ashe9 of the green wood, 
upon which it has been cooked, serves for salt; when 
a string of meat has passed through their hands, they 
clear them of the fat and ashes, by rubbing them on 
their bodies. The accumulation of such filth, in 
time, forms a thick coat, that hides the natural colour 
of the skin, in all parts but the face and hands, which 
they occasionally clean with cow-dung. 

Ip summer, the dress of the mert consists of * 
nothing but a belt round the waist, with a sort'of 
apron before, and behind two pieces of dried skitK, 
in the shape of a triangle, which serve the wearer foK' 
fans to cool himself, or brush off the flies, ratbeci 
than the usual purposes of clothing, de<^ency, and 
warmth. The women add a' sort of half pettieba^ 
made of dried cheep's skin, that hangs behind,- from 
the waist to the calf, of the leg, iind in the Winter , 
months both sexes wear cloaks. Vanity is a ' plant 
of universal growth ; the heart of a poor, simple, ignp^ 
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vant Hpttentot female is as much affected by it as 
that of a fine lady at St. James's, wludi appears from 
tbeir extreme love of trinkets and ornaments; glass* 
bead^y brass-buttons, copper-chains, &c. adorn their 
arms and legs. 

The heat of the climate and the scarcity of ivater 
induce them to adopt a custom, ntcessary to prevent 
the skin from being sbiveiled by the scorcbiqi; lajs 
0f the siin, thoujgh very disgusting to Europeans, 
which is smearing the body all over vrith grease* 
"Jlieir persons are mcure remarkable for delicacy than 
strength, especially the wom^n, who are often ex- 
tremely well formed, their complexion is a yellomh 
brown, and the hair is woolly, though somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the Megro* Their features are 
large and flat, and all traces of youth are lost at a 
¥ery early period of life. Self-defence has taught them 
to make bows and arrows, and to discover poisons, 
to render them more effective ; but their wants being 
llw, Ibeir arts are als6 limited to a very scanty imm- 
ber. The signification of words, in their language, 
iadistiBguisbed by a clacking of the tongue, like that 
of 8 hen to her chickens ; a contrivance, I believe, 
pecjuUar to this people. 

It is high time to return from ithb digresnos, to a 
fiartber account of onr journey. ^Several fivers inter- 
wmUsd oui^ course, through K WMdy cotintry, till at 
ki%tb we reached the Fishn^iver^ which forms the 
boundary between the coldhy and the land oif di^ 
Ka Aes% Mambenr of the hippopotaini, or sea-cows. 
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resort to this stream, plunging in the water, of an 
evening, and in the day grazing amongst the reeds 
that grow, on the banks. Here the appearance of the 
distmit prospect, in flames, gave us notice of our ap- 
proach to some stations of the .Kaflres. We had 
searceiy pitched our tents for the night, before a 
pATty of women greeted our arrival, laughing and 
daDck^ round the waggons with Urn greatest good hu** 
monc and vivacky, unmixed with any thing like boldness 
CMT levity. Their persons are not so well formed as those 
of the female Hottentots, whilst the men are remark^ 
ably tall, graceful, and muscolar. The couiiCeniinces of 
both sexes are distit^uished by animation and bene« 
volence; their features are agreeable, but their com« 
plexion is nearly black, softened to a bronze colour, 
by nd>bing their skin with red ochre. Some of the 
men -wore skin cloaks, but the greater part of them 
were quite naked : the women had long cloaks^ that 
reached below the calf oi the leg, and on their heads 
leather, caps, ornamented with beads, shells, and 
|M£ces of metal, disposed according to the fancy of 
the wearer. A few presents of this kind, distributed 
amongst them, procured for us a. grateful return of 
aeveral badcetsof milk. These baskets are made by 
the women, and so ingeniously woven of reeds, as to 
hold the thinnest fluids. Cattle forms the riches of 
t&ese children of nature. At sun-set the plain was 
covered with vast h^rds, brought home from aH 
qaarters by a particular whistle. By another signal, 
of the same kind, the milch cows separate .themselves 
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jf^om the rest, iund stand ready for tnilkipg : in tbe 
anoming the herd i» sent out, to graze, by tbe souod 
of a whistle, peculiar to the purpose. The cattle 
and their masters understand each other so well^ 
that the former n^ver mistake the word of command. 

The dwellings of tilis party, which amounted to 
several hundreds, were concealed in the woods, and 
appeared to be of a temporary kind, as Ihey connsted 
only of a few living twigs, bent tod interwoven into 
each other, forming a sort of alcove, rudely covered 
over with long grass and branches of trees. Evei^ 
tillage tf^ms to have a chief; over these tliere is a 
king, to whom they all owe allegiance. The only 
distinction, worn by the chiefs Is, a slender brass 
chain, htmg qq the left side, from a m reath of polished 
copper beads, that encircle tbe upper part of the 
bead with a profusion of ornaiiieBts, such as neck* 
laf^es, bracelets, and rings of ivory, or metal, round 
t^eir ankles. Some of them made a very droll ap- 
pearance, from having the wings of a crane fixed on 
«ach side of the head, and others were decorated with 
a cow's tail tied on the leg. 

My intention was to visit the monarch, from whose 
station we were still at a considerable distance. la 
qrder to insure a friendly reception, two interpi'eters 
were dispatched with a present, and we proceeded ac- 
cordingly through populous villages of the Kaffres 
a^d their herds of cattle, sheep aiKl goats they have 
none -^ but they have multitudes of half-starved curs, 
^'hich I suppose are kept to guard the herds. 
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On approaching the sea-coasti the waggons were 
overtaken by oiie of those conflagrations, designed to 
clear the country of the withered grass. The oxen, 
being burnt in the feet, became unmanageable'; the 
smoke was suffocating, the flames blazed excessively 
iiigfa, and caused great alarm, on account of the gun- 
powder, in. the waggons. Happily the terrified oxen 
^lloped through, and rescued us from a danger as 
unexpected as. it was imminent. All the deep chasms 
/which intersect the plains, the banks of rivers, and 
knolls in • this vicinity^ are covered with coppice 
wood, consisting of tall, luxuriant shrubs, intermixed 
;^ith forest trees. One of the most showy of these 
is, the Kafire's bean, with its large clusters of pa[H* 
libnacious scarlet blossoms, like so many branches 
of red coral. Beneath the underwood grew flowers 
of great beauty and variety. Amongst these I distin- 
guished the majestic Strelitzia Regina, with a number 
. of the bulbous-rooted plants, such as the iris, gladio- 
. I us, 8cc. besides a tribe of xeranthemums and ever- 
lastings, displaying tlieir gay flowers of red, yellow, . 
and silky white. The charms .of this scene were 
.rendered still more attractive by the multitude of 
small paroquets, touracos, woodpeckers, and other 
beautiful birds, fluttering amongst the branches, for 
the sake of the sweet juices they extract from the 
flowers. 

The king was absent when we arrived at his resi- 
dence, but we were hospitably entertained by hb mo- 
. iher and queen ;.the latter not more than fifteen years 
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tjy md with their mistresses formed a circle around 
us* It was not long before we perceived his majesty, 
approaching, on an ox in full gallop. He was young, 
well-inade, and graceful. In his countenance weie 
marked a manly courage, good sense, and benevo- 
lence, whith truly indicated his character. His sub- 
jects almost adored him, and spoke of him with rap- 
ture. The village in which he then lived, consisted 
of about fifty huts, situated on the banks of a river, 
built of frames of wood, daubed oVer with a mixture 
of clay and cow^dui^, in the form of beehive^, and 
finished by a neat covering of matting, which keeps 
them both warm and dry. 

Every Kafie is a soldier, when called out to de- 
fend his country ; but his usual occupation is that of 
a herdsman. In time of peace, he leads the true pas- 
toral life : his food is chiefly milk, for he rarely kills 
one of the herd, unless it be to welcome a stranger. 
On the evening previous to our departure, a great 
feast was made* Several of the fattest oxen were 
killed, and distributed amoi^t tlie ci'owds attracted 
by our arrival. The king, out of respect to me, se- 
lected, yvhh his o\yn hand, seven of the finest of tbe 
herd, and reserved them for a parting present. 

Before I take leave of this honest-hearted people, 
I must make a few remarks concerning them. Every 
inan. is allowed as many wives is he can purchase; 
parents sell their daughters ; the common price of a 
ivife is, an ox or a couple of cows. These bargains 
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are mostly concluded without difitcultyi as the girl 
scarcely ever hesitates to fulfil the agreenieDt her fa* 
tfaer has made. 

The Kaffi-es spend a grent deal of time in hunting, 
not for amusement merely, but rather for a supply of 
food and^ raiment, llie antelope tribe furnishes ve- 
nison» the tusks of the elephiint make ivory rings for 
the arms, the skin of the leopard serves to ornament 
the front of the doak^and that, of the tiger cat is used 
by the women as pocket handkerchiefii« Accustomed 
to plenty of game, they pursue it without any regard 
to its preservation, and often destroy or drive awi^ 
the greater part of the animak of a ^hole district hj 
their mode of huntii^ A large party of men^ wo- 
men, and children, amounting to several hundreds,, 
surround a plain, in which they perceive a herd 
of antelopes. After, forming a circle around them, 
they press gradually cl6ser and closer, till they 
have fenced them within a veiy narrow space. Ante« 
lopes, like sheep, always' follow where one leads ;; 
therefore, the hunters make an opening, to let two or 
three of the frightened animals pass; all the rest fol- 
low in a line, and, by their eagerness to get away, hin^* 
der eaqh other. The men take the advantage of their 
confusion, and destroy them iu great numbers witb 
their spears. 

The Eaffres show their respect for the dead in a 
manner very different from most other peopl^ T»^^ 
inter their chiefs very deep in the dung of their oath 
tie,, that is heaped up in the places where they ^e 
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irept at night. Children they bury in the ant-hills, 
that have been hollowed out by the ant-eater. Tlie 
bodies of the rest of the community are left to the 
Itiry of the wolves, which prevent their relations the 
•hojck of beholding their mangled carcases, by drag- 
^ng them immediately to their dens; and, for this 
extraordinary service, the wolf is held in veneratioD. 

My stay in the Kaffre country was too short to ob- 
serve much of its natural history; however, I re* 
tearked, amongst the birds, the African hora-bifi, 
*6ome beautiful htiwks, a bold and ravenous k'md o{ 
crow, that accompanies the larger birds of prey, many 
species of thrushes, of which the nitens, excelling in 
the sweetness of its voice, as well as the brilliancy of 
its plumage, and reflecting every shade of azure, 
green, and purple, is the most striking. 

Butterflies and moths of the gayest colours are nu- 
merous. One evening, as I was supping in my tent, 
1 counted fifty species, that flew about the candle. 

We returned to Graaf Reynet, as our head-quar- 
ters; but, after, resting the cattle and replenishing our 
stores, I took leuve of the landrost again, and ordered 
my people to advance to the northward, across the 
Snowy mountaiiTS, towards the country of the Bos- 
jresmans, a savage race of men, differing in character 
from either the Hottentots or the Kaffires. 

After crossing the Sunday river, we reached the 
foot of the scattered mountains that compose the 
TSnewberg. Th^ regularity of their form, squared at 
'the top like- the turrets of an ancient castle; might 
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have deceived the eye^ had it not been for their vast 
height and magqitude. We halted for the night op 
an extensive plain^ that lay between a cluster of high 
bills, ^nd the next day perceived one of those chaa- 

• 

nel-wom caverns, that are the usual retreats of th^ 
Sosjesmans. It had beeu lately deserted, the fires 
were scarcely extinguished, and the grass, which had 
;9erved them for beds, %yas not yet withered. On the 
.smooth walls were drawings of animalsj^ executed 
with spirit in charcoal, pipe-clay, aud ochres of dif- 
jTerent colours^ The natural talent dispbyed in these 
fetches would 'lead one to suppose that, with pro* 
per cultivation, this people would excel in the arts, 
but they are the victim3 of oppression and want ; to 
supply the necessities of the day, and to provide for 
the safety of their lives, retj^uire their whcde atten^ 
tien. 

The commandant of Snewberg liad lately taken 
prisoner one of these wild men, with his two wives 
^nd a litUe child* This unhappy wretch represented 
,the «t^te of his countrymea as truly deplorable ; he 
f.said, that extreme want had compelled them to make 
incursions on the boors, and that when they were 
prevented from doing so, by the rigours of wiqter, 
^tbeir . wives and children frequently perished from 
wiinti of food. He added, that they knew themselvea 
,to be the outcasia of mankind, and hated by all their 
neighbours; therefore, not a breath of wind rustled 
through. the trees, not a bird screamed, that did not 
oiai^m. them> Ilunit.e^, vvhile at liberty, like beasts of 
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prey, and inhmhaiily treated by the farmersi nrfaeft 
carried into slavery; in either case^ tfieir conditioo is 
miserable, and inspires them with a spirit of revehge, 
that frequently breaks otit in acts of cruelty or pliin* 
der. 

The district of the Snewberg affc^ds a rich harvest 
to the naturalist ; the hardships of my journey through 
this wild country were, therefore, forgotten in the 
pleasure I received from the contemplation of nktu-* 
ral objects, both animate and inanimate, tbat pre^ 
sented themselves to my view. Lofty mountidns, ha- 
ying, with scarcely any variation, one side steep, the 
opposite one sloping gradually to the bottom, mid, 
what is more remarkable, the steep sides always fiice 
the south, as far as the Compass Mountain, a high, 
insulated peak^ surrounded by verdant meadows ; all, 
beyond that, present their precipitous side to Uie 
north* The plants that grow upon the elevated 
parts, are chiefly tufks of long grass, small heathy 
shrubs, a beautiful mesembryanthemum, widi Ittrge 
clusters of Inright red flowers, and two species of iris, 
the one bearing bine, the other yellow flowers. The 
plains are gaily enamelled wilh nearly the vlhok trib^ 
of compound* flowers,, by which I mean those that 
are composed of small florets, such as the sun-floiver, 
the China aster, and the daisy. The deficiency of fo- 
re^-trees and shrubbery, in this district, is so striking, 
that there are many of the inhabitants who have never 
seen a tree. The scarcity of bucdies obliges many 
hirdsi of different speciesji and even dispositions has- 
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'tile to each other » to form one community* I once 
remarked a biish loaded with nesto belonging to spar- 
rows, finches and grossbeaks : these nests were mostly 
faiced #ith thorns^ covered at the top^^ad had veiy 
narrow entrances, precautiojss probably suggested by 
the dangerous nfeighhourhood of a white falcon, 
which hAd {ilaced its nest in the centre. 

Vast flocks of siliall birds frequ<M the reeds which 
cover streamlets, that meander dirough the meadows. 
Amongst these I observed the grenadier and the long- 
tailed finch, both remarkable for this peculiarity, that 
the plumage of the cock-bird d^rs from that of the 
hen at particular seasons. In spring and summer the 
male greoadier puts on his gay attire ; then his ndck, 
breast, and back are of a bright crimson, the throat 
and belly a glossy black. On the return of winter, 
he wssumes the modest garb of hia mate, which is a 
greyish brown. The long-tailed finch acquires a 
beatitifiil tail, of black feathers, arched like those of a 
domestic cock, three times the length of the body of the 
bird, at the time of breeding, which it loses in winter. 
From thirty to forty nests of this bird are often found 
together in one dump of reeds, but never more than 
two males at one place. The nests are curiously 
made of grass, neatly plaited into a round ball, knot- 
led, fast between- the stems of two reeds. The en- 
trance is through a narrow tube, always placed on the 
side nest the water* How nicely are the dictates of 
instinct adapted to the preservation of<the tender 
yoimg of all creatures ! 
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We had now advanced beyond every Christian fat- 
bitatioUy and pitched our tents on the banks of the 
Sea-cow river, so named from the hippopotami^ that 
were formerly more numerous there than they are at 
present. 

In our way hither we witnessed a most distresnng 
scene. The harvest was at hand/ and already the 
fields waved with rich crops of yellowcom, when 
that destructive insect, the locust, made its appear- 
ance, and had left but a very scanty portion for the 
husbandman to carry home; this small remainder 
was swept away by one of those terrific diunder- 
storms, to which this country is subject : the fields 
were laid ba^e, wad all hope of supply cut off, ei- 
cept from a distance^ 

Description will sciitcely give you an adequate 
idea of the innumerable s^^^arms of locusts which 
sometimes visit this unhappy country. The meanest 
ittsecti in the hands of Almighty Power, isas tremen- 
dous an instiiiment of destruction as a whirlwind or 
an earthquake. The space of ten miles on each side 
of the Sea-cow river, for e^bty or nin^y miles toge- 
ther, was covered with the larvae, forming an area of 
more than sixteen hundred square mil^. The water 
of the river was scarcely perceptible, on account of 
the dead carcases that floated on the surface. They 
had completely destroyed every green herb aodevery 
blade of grass, so that, had it not been for a few 
reeds that grew in the water, our cattle must have 
perished from want of food. The larvse are much 
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more voracious than the perfect insect: they swarmed 
into our tent by thousands, to devour the crumbs that 
fell on the ground, and seized greedily a mutton 
bone. They are not, however, without a choice in 
their food. When they attack a field of com, they 
mount to the summit, and pick out every grain, be- 
fore they touch the leaves and the stem.^ They gene- 
rally follow the direction of the wind ; their course 
may be traced for many weeks after they have left 
the country, the surface of which appears as if it had 
been swept by a broom. Towards sunset^ the march 
is discontinued, the troop divides into companies, that 
settle on the small shrubs, or ant-hills, in clusters, 
like swarms of bees, where they rest till daylight. 
The whole country must be deserted, were the de- 
predations of diis insect annual ; but, happily, their 
unwelcome visits are only occasional. These pro- 
vinces have been entirely free from them, for ten 
years previous' to the present season. Vain are the 
efforts of man to rid himself of this minute, but 
powerful enemy. The same Omnipotent Agent 
that chastises, is alone able to provide a remedy, and 
does, by various means, as appears by the following 
circumstances. 

In one of these seasons of distress, a tempestuous 
north-west wind drove the fuIl«grown insects into the 
sea, whilst the larvae, which were travelling in the 
same direction, were pursued by myriads of a 
species of thrush, called the Locust-eater, and is 
never seen but where the migrating locust is found. 
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The colonists hail its approach with joy, as they wouU 
that of a deliver from one of the most terrible evils. 
The admirable uses of this little bird entitle it to a 
particular description. The head, breast, and back 
are of a pale ash colour, the under part white, with 
black wings and tail. The number of these birds 
seems proportioned to the inconceivable multitude 
of the insects upop which they are appointed to feed : 
their nests appear extremely lai^^e, but, on close ex- 
amination, [ perceived that they consisted of a number 
of cells, each of which was a sqrarate nest, with a 
tube in the side, that formed its entrance. Of such 
cells, each clump contained from six to twenty, cover- 
ed by one general roof, of interwoven twigs, like tbe 
nest of the magpie* Some of. them were inhabited 
by four or five young ones, others had ^gs only in 
them, which were of a bluish white, with faint redish 
specks. 

A party of our Hottentot attendants, afiter many 
attempts, killed a gnoo, a very singular animal, said 
to be the swiftest quadruped that scours the plains of 
Africa. Its body, thighs, and mane are like a horse, 
the head resembles an ox, the leg^ slender from the 
knee downwards, have an a£Bnity to those of the stag^ 
or the antelope. It is of a mouse colour,, with a white 
tail and mane, and approaches nearest to the horse in its 
habits and motions; and, though its size i^ not laige, 
it unites weapons of defence, acuteness of smell and 
sight, with strength and swiftness. 

The eland, in most respectS;i forms a strikiiig con- 
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trast Mfithtfae giioo. . Its figure is heavy and clumsy^ 
aiid though classed mth die antelope,, of whkb it » 
the largest, and. the least elegant^ it bai in many ire* 
apects^ close' resemblance to theox:Jt is as gentle aa 
the gnop is wild : its numbers are gready thinned by 
the improvident colonists^ who, for the sake of a pre- 
sent supply of food and leather, disregard a future 
provision. . / 

Qame of various kind^became extremely plentiful, 
as we approached the northern . boundary of th^e 
xploiiy* We saw vast troops of different kinds of 
antelopedi- qua^uas, and hares of four species: bu»- 
4ardsy the mountain goose, the Egyptian goose, the 
great white pelican, the flamingo, the heron, the cnr- 
lew, the coot, and several other aquatic birds also 
aboimded« 

In the neighbourhood of the Sea-cow river, vul- 
tures are numerous. An animal is scarcely shot 
before the caroase is attacked by a troop of different 
birds of prey, that pursue thmr spoil in companies. 
The large black condor, the Egyptian vulture^ and 
the vulteriDe crow assemble together, on these occa- 
sions, and are seen, at a vast height hovering in tha 
air> tboi^,a few minutes before, none of them was 
in sight. It must either be the sense of smell that 
attracts them from different quarters, at the same 
moment, or some other sense with *wfaich we are en* 
tirely unacquainted 

In these remote regions, diinly inhabited by man, 
and ad>ounding in gnunng animals, lions, tigers, and 
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leopards range uncontrolled^ the dreaded tyhints of 
the plains, lie reptile tribe affords great variety : 
•many of the snakes are venomous. Having dis- 
covered one of these, of a bluish colour, that had 
' coiled itself round a lizard, I endeavoured, in vain, to 
rescue the unfortunate victim. One of the Hotten- 
tots smiled at my ine^ctual efforts, and, taking a small 
quantity of a black matter, which he called tobacco 
oil, with the point of a stick, from the bottom of his 
pipe, touched the mouth of the snake, whilst hissing 
with rage ; upon which tlie creature, in a momentary 
convulsion, half untwisted itself, and expired. 

From the animals, I shall proceed to give yoa 
some farther account of the Bosjesmans, or natives: 
in them hunian nature appears in one of its mdst de^ 
graded forms. Their persons are diminutive, die 
tallest men not exceeding four feet nine inches, which 
may be attributed to their irregular and scanty sapply 
t>f food ; their form is ungraceful, having large pro- 
tuberances before, and a hoUowness in the back ; but, 
liotwithstanding this awkward appearance, their 
swiftness and . agility are incredible. The flat nose, 
iiigh cheek boned, prominent chin, and sunken visage 
concur in giving to their countenances the resem- 
blance of an ape; 

The men go entirely naked, and the women wear 
only a leather belt, with a short apron attached to it. 
Some of them had caps, in the Aape of a helmet, 
made of the skin of asses, ornamented with beads, 
shells, and trinkets. A hole was bored through the 
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iioses of the faien, in which was stuck leitfaer a piec^ 
of wood, or a porcupine's quill. When prepared foir 
41 warlike expedition, a Bosjesman sticks his poisoned 
arrows, like the rays of a crown, within a fillet, bound 
round his head, which answers the double purpose of 
being ready, and giving him a terrific appearance. 
These people have neither the indolence of the Hot«- 
tentot, nor the gentleness of the Kaffre: they ar^ 
active, cheerful, ingenious, and cruel, a vice taught 
them by the law of retaliation. Their invention is 
shown in the neatness of their arrows, the finishing of 
the baskets they place in the rivers for taking of fish, 
the mats of grass with which they shelter their huti» 
from the weather* and the drawings of animals, d^* 
signed on the rocks. Dancing is a favourite amuse- 
ment, which relieves diese savages from the hardships 
of their condition ; for, as they neither plough not 
sow, nor rear cattle, aiid inhabit a barren couutry> 
they are compelled to live chiefly on roots, or the 
larvaB of ants ; except they occasionally find means of 
stealing, at the risk of their lives, an ox or a sheep 
from the colonists. In a hollow valley, at Ae base 
of a stupendous mountain, called the Tower-Berg> 
we perceived a horde of Bosjesmans. The kraal, or 
village, consisted of twenty-five huts, each made of a 
grass mat, bent into a semicircle, and fastened down 
between two sticks; open before> but closed behind 
with another mat. This shelter, for habitation it 
could scarcely be called, did not exceed three feet ii^ 
height, and four in width. The earth it covered was 
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dug outy ,to recem a little gnnSf which ibrmed th^ 
bed. On seeing us approlK^h, the men concealed 
themselves^ aud the women and children set up a 
dreadful cry, supposing that we were come to take 
ffaem prisoners, and kill their husbands. Their fears 
were, however, removed by assurances of friendship, 
coiifirmed by presents of tobacco, beads, knives, 
flints, ond steels. ll)ey were dei»ired to tell their 
countrymen^ that the English had taken possession of 
the colony, aud would treat them well, if they would 
learn to behave honestly, and make no fmrther depre- 
dations. Ti^y made fair promises, and we psrted 
•inutually satisfied with each other. We followed the 
course of the Sea-cow river till its Waters were lost 
in those of a much lai^er stream^ called the Oange 
river, which may be compared to the Nile for mag- 
nitude. It resembles it also in cataracts, and over- 
flowing the country, whioh, by means of canals^ it 
might enrich, as the Nile fertilizes Egypt. In those 
parts where the current ran smofothly over pebbly 
beds, we gathered many stones, of great beauty.— 
Opals, cornelians, chalcedonies, spates, of a pleasing 
^fWfety, figured, plain, and striped. The ony&and 
sardonyx were the most conimoi^; hippopotami 
•warm in this river, but no crocodiles made their ap- 
pearaiice. 

Amongst the numerous varieties of g^^nivnis and 
other flowers, thi^t grow wild here, I was charmed 
with one of the liliaceous tribe: its tall stem, reach- 
ing to. the height of six feet, was crowned with an 
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umbel of twenty or thirty flowers ; the petals, snow* 
white 00 the outside, striped with red, and Relieved 
within by anthers of a bright crimson, made a beau- 
tiful appeacanoe. 

Here Nature opposed an insurmountable barrier to 
our farther progress, in a vast rang^ of mountains; 
we therefore turned to the southward, and in. the 
' same digr killed a zebra and a wild hog, the latter the 
most disgusting and vicious of quadrupeds. Its long^ 
ivory fangs, that project from its mouth like horns, 
are formicbible weapbns of offence, whilst its little 
ey^ placed near the top of its square forehead, and 
the fleshy bags, hanging from each cheek, like a se- 
cond pair of ears, give the creature a very hideous 
appearance. Ltaifds, some beautiftiUy coloured, 
were ofken observed, also chameleons, perclung on 
the branches of trees, to which they secured them- 
selves by their prehensile tail^ 

On our return to G^iuif Reynet, an awful storm' 
overtook us, which ^threatened oilr destruction. The 
violence of the wind^ was so greats that it swept aWfty 
every thing before it, and was followed by a buM of 
thnndeiv thats^emedtb shake tbe^ecuth to its- centre. 
Peal. after peal revcvber^ted through the mountainsjf 
and sheets of vivid fire descended from eveiy part ol 
the horiaEon. The rain fell in torreiite, and hailstones^ 
of a: prodigious siae, completed the terror oTih^* 
Seene^ This • war of elements appalled the stoutest 
heart amongst us, and made each of us feel his dwa 
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insignificancyv After this, uotbmg material occurreil, 
tiU we reached our quarters. 

In the honej season, a Hottentot Mrill follow a bee 
for miles, till he discovers its treasure ; in diis pur* 
suit he is often assbted by the indicator, a spedes of 
cuckoo, which points out a bee's nest by a continued 
chirping, till the hunter is conducted to the spot, and 
has ^ven his guide a share of the spoils ; when he re- 
news his search, and repeats the signal, as soon as he 
has discovered another nest. 

A little before we reached Graaf Reynet, we 
seemed to be overtaken by a shower c^snow; but* 
as the day was very sultry, { concluded that it was 
the ripe down of some plant, transported by die air, 
for ttje purpose of scattering the seeds. On examma- 
lion^ however, 1 found that this appearance proceeded 
from n^yriads of white ants, on the wing. The life 
of thesd insects, in the fly state, is indeed a span ; they 
rise into the air but for a moment, where tbeir fiail 
wings scarcely sustain them, and they become the 
prey of birds, and insects more powerfvl than them- 
selves. 

. We were received at Graaf Reynet with die wel- 
come of old friends : our stay there was, nevertheless, 
but short. A heavy fall of rain gave us reason to 
hope we should find the streams and rivulets fiiU, io 
our return to the Cape, by the M^y of the sea-coast. 
An expectation, in which we were terribly disap- 
p<Huted. 

After travelling a day or two, the effects of the 
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ram ceased, the face of nature presentcdtn scene of 
desolation, the few plants, that grew r^n the sandy 
surface, ^vere shrivelled up, like so many bundles of 
rotten sticks; our cattle were* ready to perish, whilst 
our store of Water was scarcely sufficient to assuage 
our own thirst. Our distress increased the farther 
we advanced, and found the bed of every river dry. 
I was obliged to put the people upon short allow- 
ance« A speedy death threatened us. I had distri- 
buted the last portion; when Sancho had received 
his share, and had put his lips to the vessel, he was 
aroused from the torpor of despair by the cries of 
some children belonging to the Hottentots. This 
generous man, though a Negro, forgot his own suf- 
ferings, and divided the water between them. It was 
not long before he was rewarded for this noble act 
of humanity, for he was the first of our company 
who.discbvered a clear stream, of fresh water, called 
the Precious Fountain, almost concealed by the 
shrubs that overshadowed it. Words cannot paint 
the 'joy that appeared on every countenance: men 
and cattle rushed to the edge of the water, and it 
was with great difficulty that their impetuosity could 
be restrained. We were no longer in want of this 
necessary element ; La[^6 Kloof, a narrow pass 
through a chain of high mountains, abounded with 
refreshing streams, and luxurious vegetation. — 
The road through this pass was dreadfully steep 
and stony. We were obliged to put sixteen oxen 
to each waggon, and, when they had nearly gained 
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the suminif^ die rocks frere cut into steep stain^ 
so that the strength of the men was obliged to be 
Added to that of the oxen, to keep the \v9ggom 
from being overset* The transitbns from heat to 
cold are very frequent in this climate. I have 
several times experienced summer at the base of a 
mountain, and winter on its top. . Wsirm days and 
cold nights are also usual in many parts of .Africa, 
and are very injurious to the health of strangers, un- 
used to such sudden changes. 

The country that lies between this chun of moufr- 
ttttns itnd Plettenberg's Bay, is richly wooded and in* 
tersected with numerous rivulets, and some large ri- 
vers, that terminate in noble sheets of water, formiag 
beautiful lakes, finely. fringed, with wood. This is by 
far the grandest and most pleasii^ part of Southern 
Africa. 

The Ejiyman's river separates the district of Plet- 
teidi^erg's Bay from the AuUniequas land, bouiidedon 
the west by the great Brakke river, which discharges 
its waters into Muscle Bay. The Gauritz liy^r is 
swelled by the influx of a vast many other streams, so 
that the inundations to which it is subject cioald 
scarcely be credited by those accustomed to tbe 
tranquil rivers of Europe. 

As we advanced westward, toMfards the Capei the 
country became better inhabited : nm^ houses adorn- 
ed the banks of the rivers, to which werea^^hed 

gardens, vineyards, and fruiteries^ . ■ f 
: We proceeded through the district pf ZweSelKbin, 
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which lies betvreen the Black Mountains and the sea-- 
coast. Its chief products are timber^ grain^ butter, 
soapi and dried fruits. 

After the different specimens of savage life that I 
had seeti^ in the course of this journey, it was delight- 
ful ta behold the effects of the labours bestowed on 
an establishment of Hottentots by three Moravian 
missionaries. These wise men had combined the 
blessings of civiHzation with the duties of religion. 
Having taken up our abode, for the night, amongst 
these good fathers, the next morning, being 
Sunday, I was awakened early by the sound of 
the finest voices I ever had heard : to my surprise, 
I found it proceeded from a group of female 
Hottentots, cbaunting their morning hymu. Their 
happy countenances and neat appearahce for« 
med a striking contrast to the wretched slaves of 
tl)^ colonists. Ev6ry part of the settlement 
showed marks of industry and order. The church 
is a pkin building, the com-tntll is a good one, and 
the garden produces abundance of vegetables. The 
Hottentots live in huts, dispersed over the valley^ 
with each a little garden, and furnished with the 
comforts of an English cottage. Tbey are encou* 
raged to support themselves by their own labour, and 
example has done much to overcome their natural 
indolence. Some work as labourers, others make 
mats and bi^oms; some breed poultry> and others 
subsist by their cattle, sheep, and horses. 

I attended divine service, and was highly gratified 
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t^ die devout behaviour of die congr^gatioii, 99 well 
33 Ibe simple, well-adapted exhortation of the mini* 
8ter. I parted from these worthy me|i with the wann- 
fst 6ent]iiieiit8 of adoairatioii; for their noble conduct 
ii^ withdrawing from the enjoyments of civilised 
li^, to devote themselves to the instruction of a neg- 
lect ^rtion of dieir feliow-^reatures, in a desert. 
What caa be more magnanimous, more disinterestedi 
pr deserving of praise, than sucba sacrifice ! 

From the entrance of the Hottentot's HoIJsod's 
Kleof, our sfnrit^ were revived by the grand view of the 
Ca|»e penioffiila, the sweeping shores of the two great 
bays, and the sa^dy isthmus that separates tbeiii, as 
we knew that, in another day's journey, we should 
teach Ca|iie Town, wiuch, from the many kind frieods 
I had there, I considered a^ a home. The sweets of 
social enjoyment, however, could not long detain vf^ 
there. An Dnglish gentleman, in the. service of ^ 
vevnmenty was going to explore the northcm parts of 
ihia coflony, along the H^stem cQn$t, and I deter- 
mined to aiscompany him* Our equipfBei^t was very 
similar to that for my former journey. 

We traveUnd through a sandy^ though fertile^ coim- 
tvy, for many a weai^y mile. Th^se deep, simdy 
plains were succeeded by still deeper sandy hili%. over 
«faich ottr waggon made but a dow progress, the 
wlaeels ainkiog lo the axes every moment. Thasa 
mountains of laud eslmided neef ^irty miles beyond 
Picquet-berg^ whew a UQvy ciuioiis and grand spec- 
iadn peesea^ itasll. 
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AliHig thft sooMitt roie a multitnde of ealimo^ i» 
the form of pyramids, some of which were si»v«val 
bundned feet in diamietj^r, and 99 mmj in h#ight : 
tliey diffsrcd from those moving pillar^ of sand I sair 
ia die daaert o( 8ei»iaaj» bj their p^tmmvm^yt 
iiaviiig skQoi, as I cot^ceture, from their appe^rM§% 
for a great mimberof ytars. The sandstoiae tlutt 
composea diem is bound tegathar by yeioa ^ a fir mar 
texture, coiHaiiung a pocti^n of iron* from ^ 
quanti^ of coarse aand and bfoitea £r8gmaQt3 acal*' 
tered at their bases, it is probaU^ that ibey were onea 
muted 10 a mouotaiiuNJUB mass, fejrmiag an extensive 
range. We eoatioHcd to journey dpron^ a sandy 
and seaisaely idhabited country, alo^g the hank^ of 
the £lephaaC^sriver, whiftb reeeivaa acoitfinual supply 
irom the numeeous streams that deiscend frpn» die 
gMat norlbern chain of mountaiaf . Some part of 
this diain is cxeeedingiy gran^ and IcAy ; towards l^ 
attoimit, the same hud of aandy pyran^ds appeared^ 
sonse of them reaehing lo the enomaotis hdght of a 
tbousand feet, die vdude formtng a v^»t irr^uJar 
and romantic surface, of natural ardus, .caveaas, and 
colonnades. 

Ibe face of die com^ continiied rough and 
stotiy, till a heavy fall of rain produced an ap-ieeaU^ 
<^ange, and elodied the aides of the Bofcheveld 
mountains ^witb a verdant carped enamelled wtfa d^ 
red^ white, and yellow bkra^o^naof die oudia/i— » 
Harea, biistardsi and parti»%ea are |o very Abundant 
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in this district, that our table was amply supplied wiih 
game. 

We bad daily to encounter some of the incon- 
veniences of a desert ; such as rugged roads nearly 
impassable, clouds of sand, hurricanes, and wmt of 
water; an evil sometimes relieved bj d^ging to the 
depth of four or five feet beneath the dry beds of 
riverS| where we often found streams of clear, fresh 
water. In one case of great distress, we were direct- 
ed to a copious spring by the flight of two mountain 
geese. Near this place we met with a kraal of 
Namaaqua Hottentots. Their flocks of Aeep, 
amounting to near diree thousand, with a small herd 
of goats, spotted like leopards, were brought home in 
the evening, and reminded me of the pastoral scenes of 
my own country. We fell in with several hordes of this 
harmless people, and some other uncivilized tribes, not 
differing very materially from each other, during our 
passagethroughthissequesteredpartof the world. The 
Irame^work of the huts of the Namaaquas are shaped 
like a half globe, and interlaced in the manner of the 
parallels of latitude and longitude. They cover ^faese 
Irames with matting, neatly ma^ of sedges. Their 
cattle forms their treasure and their care. like the 
Kaffres, they twist their horns, when young and 
pliable, into various directions; but whether for dis- 
tinction or amusement, I never could discover. 

Though now very peaceable, it is probable that, 
/ormerly, these people were more hostile^ ftom their' 
^great skill in poisons. One of those^ reckixied the 
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most destructive, u the juice of the bulboun root of 
an enormous lily, that grows to the height of sev^i 
feet, crowned with an umbel of fifty flowrets : the 
bulb is as large as a man's head. It is said that the 
arrows of the Bosjesmans are poisoned with this 
juice, mixed up with the mangled body of a spider, 
that seems to be peculiar to the western coast. Its 
body, including its $hort legs, is three inches across, 
and is black and hairy. This venomous creature live» 
nndfer ground, and forms a cover, or web, over ita 
hole ; this cover turns on a joint, like the lid of a box. 
When it watches for prey, it sits with the lid half 
open; but, on the ap[iroach of danger, retreats within 
its den, and closes the door. 

To return to our caravan : we crossed a chain of 
mountains, to the west, and proceeding northward, 
between it and another range, much higher, we found 
our further progress impracticable. I therefore con- 
cluded, to return to the Cape, by a circuit to the 
eastward, which We effected in safety, after traversing 
a country very simitar to that already described. 

In our descent from the mountain, a violent shower, 
obliged us to tak^shelter in the hut of a Namaaqua 
chief, who had been a great hunter : amongst the 
skins, hung up as trophies, was that of a white rhino* 
ceros. The head of this animal is very singular;, 
having a hom> or excrescence, growing directly upon 
the nose; the eyes are placed under the root of the 
larger horn, and are so small^ that an inconsiderate 
observer might suppose^ th^t they were dispropor- 
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fioiBd to the bulk of so large an animal; but the Great 
Creator has formed none of his works iuadequate to 
^tr design : these eyes are fixed in projecting sock- 
ets, so that diis huge animal can embrace a laiger 
field of space with these diminutive ejea, than if he 
bad had large ones, placed in the usual manner. 
. The remainder of our journey, to the Cape, pre* 
sented a succession of rugged mountains, sandy 
|>la}ns, and pasture lands, occupied by waodeiing 
tribes, and but scantily furnished widi otgects interM- 
ing to the naturalist, or possessing that norelty ¥flach 
would render minute observations entertaining : my 
friends al Cape Town congratulated me on ifae ter- 
mination of such a laborious, fatiguing excnrsiooi 
and endeavoured to outcb each other in making 
amends for the privatians I had suffered, by daily 
invitations to their liberal tables. The hardships 
endured, in traversing a desert, eidiance the value 
of tbe comforts of civilized life : a soft bed, a dean 
teble-cloth, a decent meal, were to me lu&uries of a 
high order. la the midst of diese enjoyments, my 
active mind began to form the plan of a new enter- 
prise, nore hazardous and difficult tiian any I had 
jet undertaken. Though I had visited many states 
and nations, both barbarous and civilized, passed 
through the sandy wilderness, climbed mountws, 
cfosaed rivers, and explored the sources of the Nile, 
yet a large part of Africa remained to be exam'med ; 
I therefora determined to proceed, by sea, to Ae 
western coast^ and, if possiblei discover the spring 
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from whence issue the waters of the Niger, a vast 
river, rmmitig from west to east> through a prodigious 
extent of country^ and dividing ttorth Africa into two 
parts. But to give jou a clearer view of the northers 
division of this peninsula, I shall remark three sepa- 
rate parts. The first «nd smallest is, a fertile region, 
along the Mediterranean, lyiug opposite to Spain, 
France, and Italy, generally denominated Barfaary, 
the inhabitants of which partake of both the Europeati 
and African character, but incline most to the former/ 
The second part lies between the Red sea, on the 
east, and Cape Verd on the west, having the great 
desert, or Sahara, on the north, and the Ethiopic 
ocean and South Africa on the opposite side, llie 
great desert, with its appendages, forms the third 
part, and is an ocean of sand, equaling in extent 
about one half of Europe ; but though, in general, 
this is an inhospitable, barren region, yet nature has 
not left it wholly destitute of spots, called Oases, 
particularly oh the eastern side, that may be com- 
pared to islands, fertile in groves and pastures, and in 
many instances containing a great population, sub- 
ject to regular government. Most parts of this sandy 
wilderness abound with salt; in some places there arc 
mines, in others lakes of that mineral. Gold is 
another valuable commodity, produced in the great- 
ridge of mountains, and washed down by thie rivers 
that flow from it. 

The Moors and Negroes form a division Of a dif. 
ferent kind : the former, descendants of the Arabs, 
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iDtenuixed with the various colonists of Africa/ from 
the earliest to the latest timesi overspread the habit- 
able parts of the desert^ and have pushed their con^ 
quests and establishments^ driving the native Negroes 
to the southward, by exercising a cruel tyraooy over 
them, and every species of oppression that disgraces 
the character of man. The principal division of the 
western Negroes is, that of Foulahs and Mandin- 
goes, of which I shall speak more particularly, \ivfaeu 
I have had a better opportunity of forming an opi- 
Dion of them. 

Notwithstanding the most urgent dissuasives of 
my friends, who considered my design as impractica- 
ble, I persevered in it, and, after a favourable voyage, 
anchored at Jillifree, a towu on the northern bank of 
the river Gambia, opposite to James's island, where 
the English had formerly a small fort. A heavy tri- 
bute is exacted, of every ship that enters this harbour, 
by the king of Barra, the country in which Jillifree 
is situated. I did not linger long here, but advanced 
to Vintain, a place frequented by Europeans, on ac- 
couut of the great quantities of beeswax brought for 
sale, which is collected in the woods by the Feloops, 
a wild, unsociable race of people^ who make a strong 
kind of mead from the honey. In pursuing our 
.course up the Gambia to Pisania, I observed that 
the banks were covered with impenetrable thitkets of 
mangrove, and that the adjacent country seemed fiat and 
swampy. The river is deep and muddy, and abounds 
with excellent fish j towards the sea, sharks are nit- 
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merouS; and liigher up^ both siUigators and hippopo- 
tanii* 

Tonkakonda is a place of considerable trade with 
the Europeans, whilst Pisania, a British factory, is 
only a small village, inhabited by two or three Eng* 
liah merchants and their black servants. The rainy 
season, M'hich corresponds with the middle of our 
summer, being at hand, I yielded to the advice of 
these gentlemen, to remain with them till it was past; 
as an exposure, at that time, was almost the certain 
means of throwing a stranger into a fever. I had 
cause to rejoice in this determination, for I was con- 
vinced that I. could not have pursued my journey 
from the torrents of rain, accompanied by such tre-- 
mendous thunder, as none can form an idea of but 
those who have heard it The heat in the ,day was 
suffocating and oppresisive; neither could I rest of a= 
night for the croaking of innumerable frogs, the 
shrill cry of the jackal, and the deep howling of the 
hyena. This part of the country is fertile in corn 
and pasturage, but not picturesque, being an im*- 
mense level, mostly covered with gloomy vpood^. 

The natives winnow their com from. the chaff, by 

first pounding the grain in a Islrge wooden mortar^ 

till the husk b loosened, and then- exposing it to the^ 

wind. When the grain is properly cleansed, it is put 

ag.ain into the mfortar, which now supplies the use of 

a^ mill, the grain in it being beaten till it is reduced) 

to meal, which is afterwards prepared in various wsufSf^ 

according to the taste of the owtien. 

q5. 
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The doMMtie snimals are nearly tke same as in 
Europe. Wild swine are found in the woods^ but 
pork is disiikied by tbe people^ probably irom the ex* 
am|rfe of die Mahometans, who hold it in abhonreoce. 
EaKept iMrkies^ tbej have abundance of poultry of 
all kinds, besides guinea-fowls and partanu%es, wtdi 
encetlent imaison of a small species of antek^. 
Tke ass is the usual beast of burthen in alt die N^[ro 
territories: the plough being unknown, the labours 
of the fi^ afe performed by slaves. 

Hie countries diat border the Gambia afe inha* 
bited by several tribes, which may be all classed wt- 
der these fonr principal ones : tfa^ Feloops, the Ja- 
loffs, the Foubhs, and the Mandmgoes. The Fe^ 
lo<q>s, at the first ghmce, seem to possess qualities of 
an opposite nature, though farther examination will 
show that they are bodi derived from the sasse 
asMrce; a firm, det^mined dtq^orition. Revenge 
9»A fidelity are strongly marked in their cbaract^. 
They are supposed never to forgive an iqury^ but 
tranisnMt their feuds from father to son ; the ktter 
wearing hit father's sandak eo the aimiveraary of Ms 
deatti, if he has faKen in a quarrel, till he has had an 
oppettuoity of avei^g it ;. whilst their striet honesty 
and attSKrhment to their c«pb^er» is sueh> thaf any 
OM^dence may be pfawed in titem>. 

The Jalo& are active, powerAil^ mid warlike: 
their coar^eauoa is of the deepest Mack, but Aeir 
featuses ase handseUMf than most other Negroes. 

The Foulafas aae a na^n of shejdter^ and bus* 
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banflneo^ tbeir complexion is tawnji their hair aoft 
aod ^Iky, and tUeir features agreeable*. « 

Tbc Maodiogoea are the most ■tttneroiis; tbej 
ara of a mik!, soeiable ds^ioBitwn^ tbe nt ii tall and 
wdUshaped^ aiid the woa w t n httisaiie iMid agfeeahk* 
Their dre)^ may serve as a speeinea of that cf aaost 
of the Negro naticiw in Ihkf part of Afnca. Both 
sexes wear habits of cotton doth; tbat c^ tbe roes is 
U, loose frock with drawers, wfaicb iteach :half way 
down the leg: on their feet they wear sandab, on 
their heads cotton caps. Tbe women's dresa e^n* 
sists of two pieces of cUffijt, slx>at six feet l^ttg and 
three broad; one of these » wrapped reamd the 
Wiosti mAf hanging down to the ankl^g^ answers the 
jlnrpose of a p^^coatf the other ia thrower nei^i* 
gemly over the bosom and sboulders. The bead- 
dress of the di&reiittrifoea^ being entirely oraanieiilaly 
displays great variety and taste^ Some weav a sort 
df inrbaay others decorate tbeir jetty locks with white v 
sea-sb^^ otbsr with pieces of co9^ kc. 

The dwellir^ of aarost «f tbese tribes are veryi 
much alike. A cimcttlar maii wall/ sri^ofibuy feet 
high, upon whidi is ptaeect' a oonicait pooiy coMposed 
of Ike bamboo eane^ a^ thatefaed with grass^ forms, 
without any dbtHiction^ the dwelti^ of tbe prince 
and the sts»ve. Several of these bnCis coM^)se the 
dwellings of men of h^e e6ndilio»/ who have alwsiys 
Cwo or three \m^i, each of whom* has^ it- separate 
bttt: the biitsof th^ sameftfniify^e iAck>sed-withii» 
a racing of bamboo wicker wbit; anladbemblage o£ 
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these inelosutes forms a town, which is always 'for* 
Bished with a large stage^ called the Bentai^, 
erected under the shelter of a spreadiog tree; here all 
plibiic bustness is transacted : it serves for a cofi^ 
house as well as a hall of justice; for the idle and the 
weary assemble toge&er of an evening to smoke' 
their pipes, and chat over the news of the day. In 
most of die towns die Moors have a moSque, where 
worship is performed according to the law of their 
prophet. 

Three fourths of the people are slaves, and labour 
for the rest; every menial, office devolving upon them. 
Their condition is rendered tolerable^ or other>fti8e^ 
according to the dispo^tiou of their masters; some 
treating them with humanity; whilst others are cruel 
and unreasonable. Most of those unfortunate beings, 
who are 8old4>y their countrymen to foreign nations, 
are brought from very remote inland countries in ca- 
ravatis, that visit the coast regularly, at certain seasons 
of the year. . Some of them are captives taken in 
war ; ofthers> persons who have forfeited their liberty 
by their crimes or incapacity to pay their debts, and 
many are seized hy force or stratagem. 

As soon as dry weather returned, I set forward 
again with my faithful Sancho, who acted as guide, 
having been stolen, when a youth, from a country to 
the eastward : 1 took with me also a Negro boy, who, 
understood Several dialects, and rode upon a strong 
useful horse, whilst my attendants were mounted on 
as^es. We rested the first jiight at Jindey* and were 
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hospitably entertained l^y a dave merchant, who pre* 
sented me with a fine bullock. 
. We halted at Medina, the capital pf Woolli : the 
counti7 rises into gentle faiHs, mostly covered with 
extensive woods^ and the towns are situated in the in- 
tervening valleys. The soil repays the toil of the la- 
bourer by yielding plenty of cotton^ tobacco, and ve- 
getables for the table, besides different sorts of com. 
The inhabitants are Mandingoes, partly Mahometans 
^nd partly Pagans, but the latter are by far the most 
uum«rous, and have the government in their hands. 
The manners of this people are extremely simple 
and affectionate : I had an audience with the king at 
Medina, and was most kindly received. Few marks 
of royal d^nity surrounded him; he was seated upon 
a mat before the door of his hut; his attendants, of 
both sexes, ranged on each side, were amusing him 
with songs and clapping of hands. I salpted him 
with respect, but avoided shaking him by the hand, 
it being considered here a very improper liberty. 

Medina is a large place, and, like most African 
tovms, is fenced by a high clay wall, topped with 
pointed stakes and prickly bushes. 

This friendly monarch uttered many prayers and 
good wishes for my safety, and bade me adieu with 
die tenderness of a father. 

As I approached the town of Kolor, late in the 
evening, 1 was alarmed by dismal screams, that pro- 
ceeded from the woods, and appeared to terrify the 
women lo a particular manner. In reply to my en- 
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qofiies of die huband of sevenil mi9B, iviio^rat 
standing at the door of bis hut; with a Mmliag cowoh 
tenanoe^ he told aie, that be expected it traa Munbo 
Jumbo, wbo was coming to settle scwie dispute* fbat 
had happened in bis own femilj, and, if I pleased, be 
wouM conduct me to the Bentang, where I shoidd see 
the wh<Je ceremony. Instead of some venerable sage, 
to whose antbority deference would be paid, great was 
my surprise, to see a grotesque figure, concealed under 
a kind of mas<{nerade habit, made of the bark of a 
tree. On these occasions the women are obiigei to 
obey the sommons. Soi^s and dances wek^Md die 
arriTal of tbi» unknown minister of tengeance, w4n> 
is generdly the husband, or one ef hiar frienda in dis^ 
guiM. About midnigbl the exercise of bis anthotity 
changed tbe voke. ef festivity inte that of hribenta^ 
tieii: lie sekcted tbe offender, \ibom he came to> 
chastise, She waa presently stripped ndked and lisA 
to a post, where Mufl>bo setereiy scourged her wjAf 
his rod amidst the shouts and derision of tbe OMnpa*^ 
ny, tiU daylight dispersed the unfeeMug mattitride, 
when each returned to hie borne. 

I passed several towns, wilSi burbaroiia names^ im 
my way towards the frontier ci Woolii, from whence 
I entered* a witdemesa of two day s^ journey. Some 
elephant hunters joined my party, and, for a ttanSt 
consideration, agreed to act benh as guides and water- 
bearers. Before we had advanced a mile, these Ne- 
groes would proceed no' farther, till tbey had prepa^ 
red a saphie, or charm, to secure ua against accident 
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for Ak purpose, they muttered t few seitfetices, tud 
spat i^Km a stone, which they threw on the road be* 
fore us, fUlly beliefing diat any barm, intended us by 
malevolent poM^ers, would be averted and liiit upon 
the stone. It is deserving remark, that man nniver^ 
sally has recourse to the protection of superior agents. 
Amongst those, who have been favoured with the 
l^t ol trne religion, thia disposition b shoMm in 
prayer and acts of defotion, arising from confidence 
in the (bvine benevolence. With those, upon whotn 
die beams of revelation have never ^ne, the same 
principle is displayed in many unmeaning and irra- 
tional G^emonies. Every country baa ita snpersti* 
t]<nts: the Negroes and Moors equally confide in die 
viftne of sapbies, which are mostly scraps of paper,, 
rendered sacred by a sentence from the Koran ; pro* 
bably not so much from the significance of the words, 
as from an idea, that writing is a magical art, and 
ibnt, therefore, these sapbies contain ao«ie incanta- 
tion. There is no species of misfartune against 
which they are not reckoned a defence : these pre- 
cions amulets are pve^erved with great care; sheeps* 
horns are used as casea for them; but, if they are 
worn against the bile of snakes, they are inclosed in^ 
the ricin of that dxAaaXf and twisted round die ankte. 
My attention was attracted by a laige tree, growing* 
near the road side, decorated wrdi innumerable ragsr 
or scraps of cloth, tied to the branches bf travellers, 
probably witfc the benevolent design of giving notice, 
tirat a weH was near, at which we replenisbedonr skins 
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and calabadies, and proceeded to another and clearer 
springy where) being weary, we kindled a large fire, and 
lay down, surrounded by our catde, on the bare ground, 
the Negroes keeping watch, to prevent surprise from 
banditti, of whom they were very apprehensive. 

Nothing material occurred till we reached Tallika,. 
the frontier town of Bondou, which is chiefly inha- 
bited by Foulahs, of the Mahometan faith, who gain 
a comfortable maintenance, partly by furnishing pro- 
visions to the caravans that pass through the town, 
and partly by the sale of ivory. At this place I was 
greatly amused by a M'restling match; the spectators 
arranged themselves, in a circle, around the space 
left for the combatants, who were active, vigorous 
young men, trained by long practice to the exercise : 
having no incumbrance of dress, but a pair of short 
drawers, and their skins rendered supple by oil, or 
Shea butter, they drew near to each other, on all: 
fours, parrying, for some time, in this position, till- 
one, more dexterous than the other, caught his lival 
by the knee. This was the critical moment for skiU^ 
which was fully displayed on both sides, but victory. 
decided in favour of the strongest. The. effect o£ 
martial music is felt by this rude people ;. the mo-< 
tions of the wrestlers were regulated, and their cou- 
rage supported, during the contest, by the beating of 
a drum. To this diversion succeeded a dance^ in. 
which the performers kept a sort of measure vrith lit-^ 
tlje bells fastened to their legs and arms, assisted by 
the aforesaid drum, whiph is used likewise for givii^ 
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^Signals, both to the spectators and the performers* 
Our next resting place was a Mahometan town^ 
3anounded by a high wall, called Koorkaranj. Pro* 
visions are very cheap in this part of the country : I 
purchased a bullock for six small stones of amber. 

Scattered villages enlivened our way; at one' of 
these the females were dressed in an elegant sort of 
French gauze, but their manners were rude and bois- 
terous : they begged so importunately for amber, that 
I could not refuse them : they tore my coat, cut off 
some of the buttons, and were so violent, that I put 
spurs to my horse and galloped away. 

JWe found the natives of a village, on the banks of 
the Falem6 employed in fishing. They took the 
large fish in long baskets, made of split cane, placed 
in » strong current, which had been formed by walls 
of stone, built across the stream, some open spaces 
being left, through which the water rushes with 
great force. Many of these baskets were twenty 
feet long, and, when once the fish have entered 
them, the ^ force of the stream prevents them from 
returning. The small fish were taken in great num- 
bers ut hand nets, woven with cotton. Tliey are 
about the size of sprats, and dre nnost commonly 
prepared, by first pounding them whole in a mortar, 
and then drying them in masses, like sugar loaves; 
in the sun. When this paste is used) they dissolve a 
piece of it in boiling water, and mix it with their 
kouskous. 

Ab there are no houses of entertainment for tra* 
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vellers in ckis part of Africa^ it is usual for stranger* 
to repair to tbe BenCtnig, md wait there till some 
bofipitabie person shelters them under bis roof. At 
l^atteconda, the capital of Bondou, the king of ibis 
country gave me his first audience, under a tree, and 
received my present, of an umbrella and a few other 
articles, uitb apparent satisfaction: he handled die 
wnbrella vrith wonder, furled and unfurled it, and 
leaned aslonisbedat its mechanism. 

Tbii prince is of a rapactoas disposition, mid, 
having me in bis power, determineB to enrich lam* 
self with any thing in my possession diat pleased bis 
fiiney. Accordingly, his admiration of my best ooat 
vras so great^ that it amounted to a command, a^ 
tfmt I was obliged to give it to him. We parted^ 
however, on friendly terms, and I proceeded lowarda 
Ae kingdom of Kajaaga* The heat being grea^ we 
rested during tb^ middle of the day, and travelled by 
moonlight. The stillness of the air, the howb'og of 
die wild beasts, and their shadows reflected by the 
moon, as tliey glided from one thicket to another, 
with the deep sditude of die forest, rendered the 
scene solemn and affecting. 

We arrived in safely at Jeng, the capital city, 
whicb is fort^ied by a high wirfi, furnished with pott 
b^es ; and> as every private esiablisbment forms » 
soft of citadel within the city, being inck«ed by a 
»milar fenctf, the place would not be easily taken by 
an enemy unacquainted with artillery. 

The iiAttbicants are called Sera woollies; their 
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oomplexion it a jet Mack ; tfaey are a trading people^ 
and indefatigable in ike acquiiittonn of weallh.-^ 
When one of these nMrchants returnt from a trading 
expeditbn, kis friends surrQund him, and, if be has 
been successfiil, receite ranall presents from bia^ 
and are entertained with a displaj of his gains; but^ 
if ke has had an unprosperous jottraey, he is presentlj 
deserted, and bis misfortunes attributed to a mean 
understanding. 

Gtti^di is a large town, haTing a mosque buHt c£ 
day, with six tnrretSi on the pinnacles of which were 
placed as raaey ostrich eggs* The Senif ri, here^ 
though not deep, is a beautiftil river, with high banks 
ODtered with verdure, winding through an opeuf 
cultivated country, rendered more picturesque by tfaa 
rocky bills of Felow and Bambouk.. We wer* 
^ ferried over the river, and landed in the kingdom of 
Kasson, where I experienced new difficulties. 

Teesee was the first large town we reached : the 
irimbitsnts have a strange taste, eating, witbout dia* 
gust, and I suppose witbout necessity, (for tbey 
abound bi com and cattle,) rats, moles, squint, 
snakes, locusts, 8cc« A feast was given in die town, 
to which 1 was invited^ and having partaken, with 
relish, of a dish, diat I supposed to be fish aud kous- 
kotts, I discovered, by a i^ece of tlie skin, tbat ( bad 
been r^Iitig on a large snake. 

No vroman in Teesee is allowed to eat bn egg; 
but whether tbis probibicicm is religious, or merdy 
whimsical, 1 never could find out. The contrast 
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vm striking between the hospitality of the lower 

classes, especially the womeD, who were always 

ready to share their scanty pittance with a stranger 

in distress ; and the rapacity of the higher, who were 

mostly disposed to plunder him, as I experienced 

here and in several other places. tJnder the name 

of a present, 1 was robbed, piece by piece, of almost 

every thing I possessed. I offered a handsome 

portion of amber and tobacco to the chief of 

Teesee, but these vrere not suflkient: my packages 

were opened, and every thing that pleased him seiied 

upon, without ceremony. My spirits sunk at diis 

treatment, from an apprehension of being left in a 

savs^ country without a penny to purchase breadr 

Sancho tried to cheer me by an assurance, that we 

were coming to his native country, and should soon 

arrive iat the village where his parents lived. The 

joy of his heart shone upon his countenance, as he 

said this ; he danced, be capered, he sang, be gave 

way to every franUc expression of delight, without 

suffering a suspicion to cross his mind, that it was 

more than probable, that some of the accidents of 

life had removed his father aqd mother far from the 

spot in which he left them. I trembled for him, 

but did not dare to awaken him from his dseam of 

happiness. He. faired a singing man to accompany 

us, who composed extempore songs in praise of his 

fomily and welcoming his return. At length the 

dome of the mosque of Jumbo appeared in view : hn 

would have dismounted from his ass and run forward 
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on fooV had not I restrained him : he dispatched a 
messenger, to announce hn arrivali and prepare his 
parents for an interview with their long-lost son» 
What language shall I find to describe the bittemesa 
of bis disappointment, on reaching the town, and ' 
finding that, about six years ago, a state, with which 
they were at war, had sent a plundering party in the 
night, which had seized the unsuspecting inhabitants 
and sold them into slavery ! His despair was propor- 
tionjsd to the hope h^ had indulged. At first, he would 
receive no consolation ; but time and necessity are 
stern masters, to which all, sooner or later, are 
obliged to submit. His grief grew gradually less' 
violent, and, after some time, he nearly recovered 
the usual tenor of his disposition. 

As soon as Sancho was su£Sciently calm to travelj 
we proceeded to Kooniakary, the capital of the king- 
dom of Kasson ; and, as usual, I presently received a 
summons to attend an audience of the king. He was 
greatly beloved by his subjects, on account of his 
success in war and mildness in peace; from this cha* 
racter, I predicted respect to my property, and com-f 
passion for my forlorn situation : nor was I mistaken ; 
the good old man, in return for a small present, sent 
me a white bullock, which is a mark of peculiar fa- 
vour, and granted me a passport through his domi- 
nions. 

I took my leave and proceeded to Soolo, where 
we halted for the night, but were disturbed by a parr 
ly of wolves and hyenas. It is remarkable that their 
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appmcb WIS m^4» kmwn by die diisoiil bowiisg of 
the dogs: at tbe w^-inown sigii»l> the va i nggn 
amedy and proiwled Ui6i«selv<S9 ^miidi bunebes of dby 
grasf, to wUcfa ftbcy sel fire, when they refiched the 
hadomre v/hae the catde were Impt : wiA wairiiig 
the lighted gnW; and hoatiug and hallooing, they 
drove away tbe tmsm^p but not tiU several of Ae cat- 
tle bad been torn to pieces. 

The neKt diy we followed the conssaof the beau- 
tiU rivier Kiieko, winflfing throi^h a weil-cultiiraled 
and populous country, tiil we arrived at Lackarago, 
a sn^aU village, standing upon the lidge of bjlia diat 
sqiavates the kingdoms of Kasson and Kaaita* 

PronMoiis are here exU-emely cbeap^ and the shep- 
herds so affluent, that a fcw beads will piwcbase both 
corn and milk. 

in our way t^ Kemmoo, being tempted by Iraits 
that gi«w wild, I waadered a IMe fren ny compa- 
nions, and^ in a very retired q>ot, was startled by tbe 
sudden appearance of t\yo Negroes, on horseback^ 
who viewed me with eqaai surprise. The nearer 1 
approached, th^ aiore terrified .diey tqipeared, till at 
last one of them, casting on me a bok of horror^ 
rode off at full ^eed, whilst the other. In a panic of 
fear, put bis haod over bis eyes, mutterii^ pmyers, 
mni suffering his horse, uaguided, to follow hk fel- 
low traveller. I was instantly struck, that, having 
never before seen a white man, they took me for an 
apparitton. The' idea divert^ me greatly, though 
atone, 1 laughed heartily. 
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Ksaofapao is (be capital of Kaarta : it 'st^icida in the 
muMle of an open plain^ chared of its wood, from 
tbe great consumption required fior building and fuel. 
I was graciously received by the kingi M'hpse dwelling 
and attendanta di^giaffcd piove order Aod arrangement 
than are hsmbI with the sovereigns of these districts; 
hut a leopani's akini spread upon his seat, was the 
oqly perpofnl distinction I observed- Whilst we 
wei« ^mi^oyed in dressing a sheep^ sent us by the 
king for supper, evening prajem were announced, by 
baating on dnim^, and blowing tbrau^^ elephnnts' 
teeth, hollowed out like bugle bofus, the sound of 
which is suslodfous. 

Having left Kemmoo, £ perceived several Negfoea 
employed in gatbeiing the yellow berries of the lotus 
tf ee : tbefie berries are n^uch estrfgied, and are wr^ 
verted into a sort of bread^ by drying thapi in the suo^ 
and afterwi^rds pounding them gently in a moprtar# 
wdhkb iiqparat^ the farinaceous part from the atone. 
Tliis tnpal is tlien mixed with a little water^ and 
fonned into caltea, which might be mistaken for 
giRgearJbtf^a^. both io coloar and taste. The lotus 
tree ia comaaon io n^ost parts of tbia coun^^ but 
pi»ispei;s beat o» the aandy aoil of Kaarta. 

Am affectiiK event occurred at Funinghedy: a 
stroqg party of Moors came, openly, to steal the 
ca^Me balongn^ to the townsmen, and, in spite of a 
alight B&QW of resistancei actually drove off sixteen 
buUocka* During the skirmish, a young herdsman 
wi|a wounded by ^ abot from one of the Mopn '- his 
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nged mother, frantic Mrith grief, walked before her 
wounded son, supported by his neighbours, on horse^ 
back, clasping her hands, and enumerating bis good 
qualities, especially his adherence to truth. '*He 
never told a lie," said she emphatieally : '' he never 
told a lie ; no never /^ What a happy reflection for 
a parent, under such disastrous circumstances ! Few 
of those refined Europeans, who would look with 
contempt on this poor , African, sis illiterate and ^o- 
rant, can make such a boast. 

We resumed our journey and passed Simbing, the 
frontier tovtrn of Ludamar, situated between two 
rocky hills, and surrounded by a high wall. . A few 
miles beyond this place, near a small stream, we saw 
a troop of wild horses: they were all of one colour; 
and galloped away from us at an easy rate, frequently 
stopping and looking back. The Negroes are fond 
of the flesh, and hunt them for the sake of it« 

Jarra is a considerable town : die houses are built 
of stone, intermixed with clay, for mortar. It is 
situated in the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar ; but 
the greater part of the inhabitants are Negroes, who 
pay a heavy tribute for the protection of the Moors> 
who treat them with the greatest haughtiness and 
contempt. These Moors, in their persons, resemble 
the Mulattoes of the West Indies, and appear to be 
a mixed race, inclining to every evil disposition; 
The tyrannic behaviour of these people occaaoned 
most of my attendants to desert me, and filled my 
mind with apprehensions for my future safety, which 
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induced me to obtain^ through the influence of n 
chiefs the protection of the sovereign of tlie 4:ountry. 
With this deceitful securit/, I left Jarra, bayiog had 
orders to repair to the kipgi then encaipped at 
Benowm. Peana was the ficst large town at which 
we rested, and here 1 had a specimen of the rudeness 
of the Moors : they surrounded the hut where I 
lodged, hissed, shouted, abused m^ and even ^pi^t in 
my face, with design to pick a quarrel, and afford 91 
pretext for seizing my baggage : but as I was too much 
on my guard to fall into the snare, tbey cut the gordian 
knot, by declaring that I was a Christian, and, there- 
fore, a lawful prey to the followers of the^X)phet. 
The next measure was, opening my bundles' and 
helping themselves to what fbey liked. Resistance 
was vain, I was therefore obliged to submit to thi^ 
insult and injustice, without any means of redress* 

After this treatment, I left the pikce as soon as 
possible, and went to Sampaka* where. I saw a 
Negro pounding nitre, which be had procured, wheo 
the water had evaporated, from some neighbouring 
ponds, and sulphur together, in a wooden mortar, 
for the purpose of making gunpowd^. 

Arriving on a least day at Dalli, my spirits were a 
little revived by the cheerful amusements <of the 
people, who were dancing to the sound of a flute 
before the dooty's^ house. The sight of a white 
man was such a novelty to these poor N^groe.s, tba^t 
the dance was suspended till they had satisfied their 
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harmless curiosity^ but afterwards resumed and con^ 
tinued tilt midnight. With reluctance I exchanged 
this scene of innocent festi^ for the tyrant's camp at 
Benowm, which conmsted of a great number of dirty 
tents, scattered without order over a large space of 
ground; intermingled widi herds of camels^ cattle, 
and goats. 

On the first hurst of curiosity and rudeness, aQ 
left their employments to come and stare at me; 
some pulled off my hat, others unbuttoned my 
waidtcoat, whilst a third party counted my fingers 
and toes. Though oppressed with fatigue and the 
heat of the weather, they had no compassion for my 
sufferings, but crowded round, till I was almost 
suffocated. In vain did I entreat for a draught of 
water, havii^ had nothing the whole day to allay my 
thirst but a little gum, that I gathered fit>m the- 
trees as I passed along. One would suppose that 
the plea of a stranger, friendless and unprotected, 
would excite a degree of sympathy, wherever 
humanity prevails; but these merciless Moors, if 
that stranger i€ a white and a Christian, forget that 
he is a man. I suffered every indignity diat malice 
could suggest, from the king to the meanest of hit 
^subjects: as long as I remained in the camp, my 
awkwardness alone relieved me firom the most degra- 
ding x^ces, to which I was appointed by the king ; 
jand, under the pretence 6f protecting my property, 
this gracious monarch plundered me of eveiy thing 
valuable. Fear induced him to return my pocket 
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compass, from an apprehensioD thai; it owed its 
power, of poiniing always towards the north, to 
magic ; an opinion I was glad to encourage, for the sake 
of recovering such a useful instrument. Being 
heartily tired of my situation. I entreated leave to 
pursue my journey : a flat refusal convinced me I was 
now in a state of captivity, and a considerable tinie 
elapsed before I found means of escape; during 
which^ many things occurred that showed the customs 
of the Moors. 

Sand-winds, from the great desert, that covered 
our food and persons with particles of fine sand; 
whirlwinds and thunderstorms were frequent: in the 
middle of the day the heat is so insupportable, and 
the ground so scprching hot, that even the Negroes 
will not run from tent to tept without their sandals. 
At this time of the day, the Moors lie stretched at 
length \n their tents, listless or asleep* All nature 
seemed ready to ^ink with thirst, the distant country 
appeared like an ocean of sa^id, and water was so 
scarce, that both people and cattle were almost perish- 
ing ; but none sneered so severely as.myfelf, for they 
contended that it was very presumptuous in a Christian 
to attempt to draw till every follower of the Prophet 
had been served; so that, frequently, 1 was obliged 
to return from the wells without tasting a drop. 
The Moors excel in horsemanship: one of dieir 
favourite amusements is, to put their horse to his 
full 3peed, and then stop him with a sudden jer^, so 
s^ sometimes to bring him dpwq upon bis haunches j 
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they value their horses highly^ and treat them with 
more kindness than diey do their slaves. They> feed 
diem four times^a day, and give them sweet miUc in 
die evening* This taste agrees with the roving dispo- 
sition of the Moors, who, like the Arabs» frei^uasdy 
remove from place to plate, according' to the season 
6r the want of pasturage. When all vegetation » 
•corched up in the desert, they strike their tents and 
go southward, towards Che Negro country, wliere they 
supply themselves with necessaries for Uie rainy se«- 
soti, i/rfien they retmn to the desert. 

Aiter a tedious captivity, I began to despak «f re- 
covering my liberty, when relief was extended freia 
an unexpected quarter. The king's favourite lady, 
having arrived from a distance, was extremely cnrions 
to see a white man; I was ordered to be brou^t 
forth, as a monkey is exhibited by a keeper of wifd 
beasts, for the amusement of the company. Hie 
queen, 'whether from pity, or the tendeniess iMMral 
to her sex, viewed me with a favourable eye, andfAre- 
sented me with a bowl of milk, which is esteemed a 
imark of honour. Availing myself of this cK^nctien, 
I interested h«r in my l^dialf, and, through her Jta* 
fluertce, I not only obtained leave to return to Jaira, 
but had my horse and part of my property restdred 
to me. 

The 'jay I felt at this release received a severe 
check by the stern determination of the tyrant to tie- 
tain Sancho as his slave : entreaties, prayers, and ex* 
ipostnifllionB *wcre ^qmlliy vain, I applied to the 
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ffO^en, Mrlio hild already distingiuahed me wkb her £ir» 
Tour^ but without succeM. I was given to undeiw 
stami^ that any fardier reoionstranee would endanger 
mjlifey and was ordered to depart immediately. The 
pangs of separation from so faidifiil a friend, under 
8ucl)i circumstances, were inexpressibly bitter; neither 
of us could utter a word at parting. I had nothing 
to leave him but my blessing and prayers, that he 
mi^it be set free by some unexpected succour. As 
a last injunction^ I toM him that if, by any means, he 
should escape, to. make his way, if possible, to Pi-^ 
sania, where, should my life be spared, he would be 
most likefy to meet me. 

With a s(»rowful heartJ mounted my horse, and 
arrived at Jarra on the day of a festival, called Banna 
Salee. The slaves were finely clad ; and, by the li* 
berality of the rich, the poor enjoyed a feast, of whici^ 
man, woman, and child, bond and free, partook. 
The following morning presented a melancholy con^ 
trast to this cheerful scene. A messei^er Arrived 
with the dreadful intelligence, that a nation, with 
which they were at war, had surprised three towns, 
and put all the inhabitants to the sword. Many of 
the slain being related* to the inhabitants, the death- 
howl prevailed for two days throughout the place. 

Although I had escaped from the tyrant's graq>^ 
I was destitute of protection, and had neither money 
nor beads to purchase necessaries; yet, such was my joy 
at my deliverance, that, on leaving Jarra, the appre- 
hension of fbe difficulties I must encounter in the 
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mideniess did not strike my mind in ike\r full torca 
1 was howet er soon awakened to my situation: The 
want of water was my first distress : I met some shep- 
herd boys widi a large herd of goats, and asked them 
to direct me to a spring; but they showed me their 
empty water*skins» and told me that they had seen 
np water in the woods. The only resource 1 bad, 
was to travel on, supported by hope, which, by 
repeated disappointmentSt almost yielded to despair. 
A little before sunset I climbed a high tree, in order 
to explore the country, but could discern nolhiBg 
bnt a wide expanse of shrubs and sand. 

Nature was at length oyercome, I fell down 
exhausted on the ground, my strength failed^ my 
eyes grew dim, I fainted, and for a time was insensi- 
ble. I was on the point of perishing, without a friend 
to close my eyes> when lightning from the north- 
east gave promise of rain, which fell soon afterwards 
in a plentiful shower. I spread out my clothes, to 
receive the precious drops, and allayed my burning 
thirst by sucking the moisture from them* This was 
only a present relief, however it enabled me to pro- 
ceed on my way^ and I was in a little traie afterwards 
led to some muddy pools by the hoarse croaking 
of innumerable frogs. Hunger now began to assail 
me, but there was no prospect of a supply of food : 
however, the recollection of the deliveraiK:e fnnn thirst 
th^t I had so lately experienced, taught me to rely 
upon the. same power for assistance in the; present 
exigency ; nor was this a false confidefice, for, after 
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ivalking a few miles, I perceived from the top of aa 
eminence the curling smoke ascend, as if from a col- 
lection of huts : I made towards it with all the speed 
I could, and found it was a Moorish village. The 
surly dooty refused me a morsel of bread, a boon I 
received from an old woman, who sat spinning at the 
door of a low but that indicated poverty : it was suf- 
ficient for her that I was a stranger, and in want; she 
laid down her distaff, and set before me such hre as 
he her humble dwelling afforded, which, though 
poor, was sweetened by her hospitality and good- 
nature. My solitary passage through the desert 
frequently prqsented a succession of similar priva- 
tions, from want of water and food. Sometimes ex- 
posed to the attacks of wild beasts, or more savage 
Moors; from the Negroes I mostly received acts of 
kindness, the women especially, who never hesitated 
to relieve my wants. 

At Dingyee a droll incident procured me a meal : 
the dooty very modestly entreated for a lock of my 
hair, for a saphie, '^ because/' said he, ^' I have heard 
that such saphies will give the owner the wisdom of 
white men." I smiled at the conceit,. and suffered 
him to cut and pluck as much as be pleased. 

The country became more populous as I advanced 
towards the kingdom of Bambarra: in many of the 
villages they w^re employed in agriculture, and, where 
they were not molested by the Moors, seemed happy 
and innocent. 
At length, afte? various vicissitudes, I arrived at 
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Sego, the capital of the country. Through the midst 
of it nuM the majestic river Niger; the town on each 
bank being again subdivided into two parts^ the whole 
forms four distinct towns, each surrounded by high 
mud walls : the houses are generally square, wtdi flat 
roob, having many Moorish mosques interspersed in 
the streets, which, though narrow, are broad enoc^l^ 
for every purpose, where wheel carriages are uidmown. 

The king receives a considerable revenue firom tlie 
canoes that convey passengers across the river, each 
of which pays a small tribute in kowries, a kind of 
shell that passes for money in most parts of Africa. 
These canoes zte formed of the trunks of two large 
trees, hollowed oiit, and joined together at the ends, 
so that they are disproportionably long and narrow, | 

and have neither decks nor masts.. Whilst I was | 

waitbg for a passage, I had an opportunity of con* j 

templatihg with surprise this extensive city, the ' 

numerous canoes on the river, the crowded popula- 
tion, and the cultivated state of the surrounding I 
country. 

After a short stay I procured a guide, and, follow- 
ing an easterly direction, passed a large town, called 
Kabba, situated in a beautiful country, where the 
people were employed in gathering the fruit of the 
sheSi tree, for the purpose of making butter^ which 
keeps good the whole year vrithout salt : it is whiter, 
firmer, and richer flavoured than the best dairy butter 
I ever tasted; on this account th^ shea tree is high^ 
valued by the natives; it has a strong resemblance to 
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the American oak, bearing a fhiit like a SjpanWh 
olnre: tbe kernel, from which the butter is procuredi 
is enveloped in a sweet pulp, covered with a thin, 
green rind. 

We lodged at Sansanding, a large^pwn, containing 
near ten thousand inhabitants: it is a great resort of 
the Moors, who bring sah from Beeros, and beads^ 
and coral from the Meditterranean, to exchange her& 
for gold dust and cotton cloth. The people at first 
took me for a Moor, but, on discovering their mistake, 
they surrounded me with the most troublesome cu^ 
riosity, and behaved with the insolence they thiidc due 
to Christians. 

I was glad to escape from such persecutora, and 
proceeded on my way through die woods, which are 
greatly infested Mitfa lions; we were fortunately not 
annoyed by any of them. I was indeed once a little 
startled at p^ceiving an animal rush baMily from^ 
amongst the bushes, but my fears were removed oa 
perceiving that it was a camelopard.. The neck an<l 
fore legs of this creature are very long ; on the head 
grow two short black horns, turning backwards; it 
has a tail something like that of a cow, and is of a> 
mouae colour. It seemed very harmless/ and trotted 

slowly away, looking from side to side, to see if I waa> 
pursuing it.. 

Towards, evening I arrived at Modiboo, a d&light^ 
ful village, on the banks of the Niger, commanding 
an extensive view of the river,, east and west., The 
small green islands, inhabited by some industrious, 
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Fottkhs, and the majestic breadth of the river render 
the situation inexpressibly beautiful; but, as every 
enjoyment in this Ufe has its couoterbalance, the shores 
of this noble stream at this place are so annoyed by 
innumerable swarms of musquitoes, which rise-from 
the neighbouring swamps, that rest was unattainable; 
especidly for me, because my clothes were worn to 
rags, and exposed my person to their stings^so that I 
was obliged to walk about most of the night, fuuung 
myself with my hat. 

From Modiboa I was conveyed in a canoe, widi a 
fisherman, his wtfe and son, to Silla. We had not 
gone fiur down the river before the man Ued the canoe 
to a staLe, stripped off his clothes, and dived to die 
bottom, where he remained so long under water, that 
I despiured of his ever rising again, till I saw bis head 
astern, and heard him call for a rope; with this rope 
be dived a second time, and then got into the. canoes 
and. ordered the boy to assist him in pulling. AfUt 
some exertion, they brought up a • very large basket, 
eontaining two fine fish, and then returned the basket 
to its former station. In the same manner he took up 
another basket, at a little distaqce^ and then. left us to 
the guidance of his wife, whilst, he went to some 
neighbouring market to dispose of his prizes. 

On my arrival at Moorzan, my constitution, ex- 
hausted by fatigue and hardship, gave way, and I was 
attacked by a dangerous fever, which fell upon my 
spiritd, ^nd presented every object under such.a gloomy 
aspect, that 1 felt po courage to proceed on my 
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journey. It was my intention to have advanced east- 
ward to Tombuctoo/ a city celebrated for its oftm* 
merce and weidth/. but under the dominion of the 
Moors^ of whose, cruelty and intolerance I heard 
such alarming accounts, that I dreaded to fail into 
their hands: besides this, the state of my health and 
the rainy season^ which had already set in, and ren- 
dered traveilii^y ei^ept by water, iibpracticable, de- 
termined me to turn my fiice to the westward. 

1 retraced the steps I came^ as far as Modiboo; 
when, in order to avoid S^o, on account of the 
Moors, I followed the coarse of the Niger, eflfecting 
my passage, with great difficulty, from the floods oc- 
casioned by the rains; so that I often waded breast 
high, and more than once my horse stuck in the mud, 
and \yas near perishing. My enemies the Moors 
had prejudiced the whole country s^aiiist me, having 
circulated a report that I was a-sf^, which had such 
an effect, that, though I passed many towns and villa- 
ges, they would, seldom either give or sell me auy 
food : and, had it not been for the humanity of a few 
t^der-hearted Negroes, I must have starv«d« 

At the village of Sooha I found the dooty. sitting 
at the gate, and solicited his charity in vain:- be 
refused with peculiar iH-humoui:, for which I< could 
not account till the following circumstance explained 
the mystery. J[]e ordered a slave to dig a hole near 
where he sat with his hoe, wbikt this was doing, he 
kept muttering to himself in. a manner that gave me 
some apprehett8ians,,as.the pit bad very. nmch. the 
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appearance of a grave, that he had a design of bury- 
ng Bie in it : whilst I was considering the best means 
of escaping, the slave who bad dug the pit retoraed 
with the corpse of a boy, of nine or ten jears of age, 
quite naked, whidi he carried by a leg and an arm, 
and then threw it into the grave with as much tndif-t 
ference as tf* it had been a dog. I was shocked tp 
see a rational bemg so entirely void of those feelings 
that do the greatest honour to his nature, and 
attributed this State o^ degredation to the effects of 
riavery, which debases every noble quality. 

Di^usted with the circumstance, I quitted the 
place in hastei and, in the evening, came to Koolt* 
konro, a considerable town, and a great market for 
stk* Here I was bospitiibly received by a man who 
had great confidence in the efficacy of saphies, par* 
ticularly in those made by Christians; therefore he 
did not neglect the opportunity of asking me to 
write a protection from wicked men, promiong to 
reward me with a siipper of rice* He then brought 
me a boards which I filled on both sides, frpm top to 
bottom ; as soon as I had finished it, he washed the 
writing from the board into a calabash with a little 
water, and, having said a few prayers over it, was 
not satisfied with drinkii^'it, but licked the board, 
that he might Aot lose a particle of this powerful 
spell. My fame was presently sppead, the dootj 
employed me to write a charm to procure wealth; 
and in return 1 fared better than I had done for a 
long time. X embraced a new profession, and found. 
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on many occasional that writing sapbiesi if they had 
no other virtue^ wafc a sive defence agtunst starving* 

I often collected companions on the road who 
served me for guides : at one time a singing man or 
itinerant poet and musician; at another, some 
shepherds, who were travelling my way; and more 
than once I was accompanied by a small cdHe of 
traders, carrying salt and other commodities to dif-* 
ferent markets. 

Having deviated from the river, I came into a 
mountamous country, and, descending the side of a 
ridge of hills, entered a peaceful valley, in which 
stood a romantic viU^e, called Kooma, belonging 
to a Mandingo merchant, whp had fled hither to 
avoid the horrors of war. The soil yields him plen*» 
tiful harvests, and his flocks feed in safety. The 
viflagers regard him as a common father, and th^ 
weary traveller always finds a welcome under hif 
roof. 

In this peaceful retreat, I longed to soothe my 
harassed spirits, but I felt the necessity of pushing 
forwards^ and, after taking grateful leave of my kind, 
host, set out for Sibidooloo, over a steep and rocky 
road; but, in my way thither, I Was attacked by a 
party of banditti; who compelled me to follow them 
into the gloomy recesses of a wood, where they 
stripped nie of every thing, except anx>ld shirt, a pair 
of trowsers, and my hat, which one of them, more 
humane than his companions, flung at me as he gal* 
loped away. Here then I beheld myself in the 
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tnidst of a vast wilderdness, in the depth of die rainy 
season, naked* and friendless, surrounded by savi^ 
animals and cruel men. At first des{Nur over- 
powered me, but calm reflection si^ested, that the 
same Power that sent the ravens to feed Elijah, and 
had preserved ^me from so many dangers, was still 
able to provide for my safety; this though sup* 
ported me ; I started up, determined to do my 
utmost to reach some village, where I might receive 
assistance ; nor were these hopes ill founded. 

With difficulty I reached the town of Sibidooloo, 

situated in a fertile valley, surrounded with high 

rocky hills. I made known my misfortunes to the 

dooty, who listened with attention to my story, when, 

taking the pipe from his mouth, and tossing up the 

sleeve of his cloak with indignation^ << Sit down*' said 

he, ''you shall have every thing restored to you; I 

have sworn it;*^ and then turning to an attendant, 

** give the white man," said he, '' a draught of water, 

and, with the first light of the morning, go over the 

hills, and inform the dooty of Bammakoo, that 

a poor white man, the king of Bambarra's stranger, 

has been robbed by the king of Fooladoo's people. 

I felt reluctant to accept his invitation to remain 

with him till my clothes wm*e recovered, beoiose 

such a grevious famine prevailed, that mothers sold 

their children for com. To my surprise, however^ 

both my horse and clothes were returned in Itsa than 

a week. There was now no motive for- remaimng 

longer a burden upon his bounty, therefore Ide- 
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parted, but suffered many pri^Uons from the 
scarcity in several places, for I could not. urge 
those to give me food who had scarcely any for 
themselves. 

After wandering from village to village, half fed, 
scantily clothed, and in want of every comfort, I 
came to Kamalia, where I formed an acquaintance 
with a slatee, or slave merchant, vvho was collecting* 
a Goffle of slaves, in order to sell them to the 
Europeans oa the Gambia. In the course of con- 
versation, be mentioned a curious little book, that had 
been given him by an English merchant, which he 
still bad in his possession, but had never found any 
body who was able to read it. I desired to see it, and, 
to my inexpressible delight, found it to be an English 
Prayer-book. The facility with which I read it 
gave him a high opinion of my learning and abilities, 
and effectually secured his friendship. He repre- 
sented the impossibility of crossmg the Jallonka 
wilderness till the rainy season was over, and the 
rivers fordable, and entreated me to stay witli him 
till he. set out with his coffle, when I might travel 
with safety under his protection : this generous offer 
I could not refuse^ especially as be agreed to receive 
a recompence when I reached my British friends on 
the Grambia. .Accordingly. I took possession of a 
clean hut, furnished, with a mat for a couch, an 
^ardien jar for water, and a calabash for a drinking 
/pup; these accommodations, simple as they may 
appear to you, with the kindness of my new friend, 
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placed me in a Ittzorions situation, coinparecl witk 
' idiat I had lately experienced. 

During my stay at Kamalia, I bad a better oppor- 
tunity of observing the customs of die Mandmgoe^ 
as 1 was a spectator of several ceremonies on differ- 
ent occasions* A near neighbour of mme made 
choice of a handsome young woman, and bargained 
*with her parents to give diem two slaves as the price 
of their daughter ; the girl's consent was not deemed 
necessarji as she had no ^temative but to accept the 
man chosen by her father and mother, or lead a fin- 
gle life. The wedding day bring fixed, they invited 
their relations and friends to partake of a feast, and 
killed a bullock on the occasion. At the close of 
evening, the bride was conducted into a but, w^iere a 
company of matrons were assembled to put on the 
wedding-dress, which is always made of white cotton, 
and so contrived as to conceal die lady's perscm from 
head to foot. She ia then seated^ on a m^ in the 
midst of a circle formed by th6 elderly women, who 
address her with great propriety on the duties of Hiar« 
ried life. This grave lecture is frequently interrupted 
by the songs and dances of her juvenile companions; 
who, with the other guests, spend the rest of the night 
in these diversions* 

A iriuralityof wivea is' custommy amongst botk 
Mahometans and Negroes ; the former expect a mtt 
of deference from their wives, quite inconsistent with 
the equality of affection. The domestic anthoritj^ 
however, devolves, upon them^ and they enjoy this prir 
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vUege in ratetion : nor are they under tfie restramt ot 
ifromen in Barbarj and many cytber conntries; they 
are allowed to go abroad and partake of all public di^ 
▼eiaions, a freedom they seldom abuse. Quarrels fre* 
qoently arise amongst these women, which are gene- 
rally adjusted by the husband ; but, if any of the par- 
ties think themselves aggrieved, they refer the dispute 
to a palaver; and, if that decision is not satifiictory^ 
Mumbo Jumbo corrects the delinquent. 

Names of places and persons are often significant 
pointing out a quality, or commemorating an event. 

The ceremony of nanling a child is performed se« 
yen or eight days after its birth : a dish, called Dega^ 
composed of pounded com and sour milk, is prepa*- 
red for the guests, to which the rich add the flesh of 
a sheep and a goat. The schoolmaster performs the 
office of priest ; the first step u to shave, the child^a 
bead, he then says a long prayer over thedega, during 
which every one of the company takes hold of the 
brim of the calabash with his right hand. After this, 
the schoolmaster receives the child in his arms, and 
repeats another prayer, invoking blessings on it, and 
those present: after which, he whispers something 
in the child's ear, spits three times in its face, pro^ 
nounces its name aloud, and returns it to its mother. 
The father concludes the ceremony, by presenting 
each person with some of the dega ,made up into ^ 
ball: these balls are supposed to contain great medi- 
cinal virtues, and are sent, accordingly, to any of their 
neighbours who are indisposed. Besides the name 
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l^ven' to etdi indmdmli the N^roes have a umame, 
which denotes the fiunily to which they belong. On 
the death of a relation, instead of restraining their feel- 
iiigSy they call their neighbours together, and express 
their sorrow by loud and dismal bowlings. A bollock 
or goat is killed, for the refreshment of the company, 
and the body is generally interred on the evening of 
the day on which the party died. 

The Negroes have no particular burial places, but 
frequently deposit the remains of their friends in the 
floor of their own huts, or under the shade of a fa- 
fourite tree. They use no c«>ffin, but dress the corpse 
in white cotton, and wrap it up in a nuit. They cal- 
culate (heir years by the number of rainy seasons : the 
year is divided into raoons^ and the days reckoned by 
so many suns. Tbe appearance of the new moon, 
which they r^ard as newly created, excites a n/mi 
of devotion. Both Pagans and Mahometans ofler 
up a short prayer, entreating future blessings, and re* 
turning thanks for past benefits. When finished, thej 
q>it upon their hands, and rub them over their faces. 
An eclipse happened wbibt 1 was in Kamab, 
and it was universally attributed to witchcraft They 
imagine the world is an extended plain, overhung with 
clouds and darkness, so that no eye has discovered 
its boundary ; they siippose die sea to be a laige ri- 
ver of salt water, on the ferther shore o^ which is sita- 
ated the land of the white people, and beyond that 
another country, inhabited by cannibals of a gigaatic 
size, to whom the slaves are sold. From the con- 
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yenatioDs that I had with several of them, I can as- 
sert their belief in one God^ and a future state of re- 
ward and punishment. But with these important 
trudis, they combine a number of absurd superstitions, 
believing that die Deity has cons^ned the government 
of the world to subordinate spirits^ whose favour is 
obtained by certain magical ceremouie9> such as hang- 
ing a white fowl to the branch of a particular tree, 
or offering up a snake's head, or a few handfuls of 
fruit. 

like the ancient Britons, tliey have itinerant bards, 
who travel about the country, and sing extempore 
songs, in honour of their chiefs, or commemorate 
jtbe historical events of their country. There is also 
another class of these wandering poets, who are de- 
votees to the Mahometan faith, whose compositions 
refer only to religion. In all the laborious occupa- 
tions of agriculture or manufactures, the masters and 
slaves work together without any distinction. All 
fliervants are slaves, or the property of their masters, 
and have no other pay but food and clothing. If the 
master be of a good disposition, their situation is to- 
lerable; but they suffer greatly under one of a con- 
trary tempfsr. Those unhappy persons, who are made 
slaves for the purpose of exporting them to other 
countries, are generally either captives taken in war, 
pold by their parents in a time of famine, or to supply 
the means of paying their own debts, or have forfeited 
their freedom by their crimes. The situation of these 
people is miserable ; ifaey are forced from their rela- 
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are sold from master to master, through a succeaaoo 
of districts, till the }iope of retumiiijg home is eulirelj 
lost* 

This horrible traffic in man's flesh seems to be of 
a very early date, and is a striking accompliskiiieDt of 
that prophecy denounced by Noah, against bis 
youngest son, Ham, whose posterity peopled Africa. 
^' Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he 
be unto his brethren." But let us hope that the 
termination of this malediction is at hand, and Aiat 
all nations will unite in laying aside the cruel prac* 
tice of enslaving each other. 

Gold, ivory, and salt are the principal commodities 
of this part of Africa. The gold of Manding is 
always found in small grains, fit>m die size of a pin's 
head to that of a pea, scattered through a large body 
of sand or clay, and is most probaUy washed down 
by repeated torrents from the neighbouring hills. 

When the harvest is over, the chief magistrate of 
the town appoints a day to begin ^old washii^: 
the women on these occasions assemble, prepared 
with & hoe, for digging up the sand, two or three 
calabashes to wash it in, and a few quills, for boMing 
' the gold dust. Hiis is a day of .solemn ceremony : 
a bullock is killed for the entertainment, and a num- 
ber of prayers and charms used, to procure success. 
Sometimes they only vrash the sand of the streams, 
which is m more easy, but not so certain, process as 
thut of digging a deep pit, lik^ » <(|iiw*well, near 
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some hill, which has b^en discovered to contain this 
precious metal. After the Negroes liave dog 
tfitoogh the difierent strata of clay or sand, a calabash 
or two of each is washed, in order to ascertain their 
prospect of success. The diggmg is performed bj 
the men, but die washing is always done by die 
women. The mode of performing this operation, 
is by mixing a sufficient quantity of water with a 
portion of sand, or clay, in a large calabash : diesand 
is separated from the water, by shaking the calabash 
4{uickly rou&d, and this is repeated till that portion 
of the sand, most likely to contain the gold, remains 
at the bottom, which is then carefully examined. 
Some women ^re so skilful, that they will collect 
gold where others cannot find a single particle.-^ 
The gold dust is kept in quills stopped with cotton, 
und the washers vie with each other in displaying % 
BUttdber of these quiUs in their hair. Part of this 
gold is made into ornaments for the womoB, which 
aire more "admired in propot^too to Aw weight than 
their elegance* 

^hen a lady of consequenoe is in full dress, her 
trinkets, of thisprecious metsil, may be equal in v%lnt 
to £M or iS^BO sterling. But sth^ chief exchange for 
^Id is salt, the value of which, in this part of Africa, 
is very great. One slab, about two feet and a half 
m length, fourteen inches in breadth, and two inches 
in thickness, will sometimes sell for fifty sbilUngs. 
Four of these dabs are considered a load for an ass, 
and aix for a Indloek. Ele{:^ba»ts ave very numevons 
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in the interior of Africa ; but tiaturalists say that tbej 
are of a distinct species from those found in Asia. 
The greater part of the ivory which is sold on the 
Gambia and Senq;al rivers, is brought from the 
interi^H* of the country. If the traces of an elephant 
appear near a village, the inhabitants immediately 
prepare for destroying it« The thoi]^ts of feedii^ on 
his flesh, making sandals of his hide, and selling the 
teeth to the Europeans, inspire every one with 
courage. Scattered teeth are frequently picked up 
in the v^oods, vrhich, I suppose, arises from a com- 
mon spractice widi the elephant of thrusting bis teeth 
under the roots of shrubs and bushes, Umt grow in 
«the more dry and elevated parts of the country. 
Whilst in the prime of age, he effects this task easily, 
but when he grows old and the teeth are decayed, 
the great exertion of rooting up trees, more^ firmly 
fixed, frequently causes them to break off short. 
The elephant hunters generally go out in a party of 
four or five together, eaidi furnished with powder and 
ball, and a sufficient quantity of com meal for five 
6r six days provision. When they discover a herd of 
elephants, they follow them at a distance, tSI.tbey 
have an opportunity of firing at one which has strayed 
from his companions. They take their mm with 
great caution, concealing theinselves in the long 
grass, whilst the animal becomes quite furious, runs 
about among the bushes, and sinks down at last, 
overcome by fotigue and loss of blood* This is a 
moment which d^ hunterft seize to dispatch him : his 
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slcin is now taken off, and stretched on the ground, 
with pegs, to dry. The best parts of the 6esh are 
cut into thin slices, and dried in the sun, for a future 
repast. 

The hunters always carry with them light hatchets, 
not merely for the purpose of striking out the teeth, 
but also to enable them to cut down such trees as 
contain honey, upon which, and the flesh of elephants, 
they often subsist for months together. The quantity 
of ivory collected in this part of Africa is not so great 
as in the countries nearer the line* Thus it appears 
that slaves, gold, and ivory, with bees-wax, honey, 
hides, and dye-woods, constitute die foreign merchan 
dise of these nations. 

In this age of improvement, a hope may be enter- 
tained, that a friendly intercourse between the Euro- 
peans and the natives of this country may one day be 
establiriied, when, by the light of instruction, die 
minds of the latter may be opened to receive the 
precepts of Christianity ; and, instead of the degrading 
traffic in men, the number of commodities may be 
increased by cultivation, and exchange of the produc- 
tions congenial to each climate promote the general 
welfare of mankind. 

|g^ There was at Kamalia a schoolmaster, who was 
of a very amiable character : he employed much of 
his time in reading, and taught both boys and girls. 
The latter had their lessons by day light, but the for- 
mer were instructed by the light of a large fire, before 
day break, and late in the evening. Being considered 
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as his domestic slaves, whilst under his tuitiooj they 
were employed, in the daytime, in planting corn, 
hm^gmg firewood. Sic. His library consisted of a 
number of manuscripts; amongst odiers there was 
an Aralnc version of the Pentateuch' of Moses, which 
is highly esteemed by the Negroes. Besides this, I 
pbsenred a version of the Psalms and the book of 
Isaiah, diough probably not widiout some a^tion^ 
and omissioos. By means of these mutilated Scrip* 
tures, the converted Negroes were well acquainted 
with several of the historic parts of the Old Testa- 
ment; and, what gave them do small surprise, was, 
to find that they were also familiar to me. 

It is to be wished that the exertions, recently made 
in England, for distributing the Bible to all parts of 
the world, may convey to this uninstmcted, but do* 
ctle people, the sacred treasures contained in Uiat 
divine book, which in due time may have its influence, 
and produce a universal amelioration of mannecs, and 
an increase X)f happiness; 

When a pupU has read tbroiigli the Koran, and 
performed a certain nmnber of public i»ayers, a 
feast is prepared by the schoolmaster, ajod the scbdar 
undergoes an examination, at whidi I havei^een 
present several times. When the judges are aatiified 
widi the answers of the scholar, the Jast page of Ae 
Koran is given him to read aloud ; when he comes to 
the end, he presses the paper against his forehead, 
and pronounces the wordj Amen .After this ceremony, 
his education 4s coxppleted^ » and the parents redeem 
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their $on, either bj giving the sqhoolmaater the 
value of a slave, or by buying his labour^ till he has 
collected a ransom for himself. 
' The time now approached for our leaving Kama- 
lia« Amongst the number of slaves that were coU 
lected for the coffle, many anxiously enquired of met 
what would become of them after they had crossed 
the salt water, as they were fully impressed with an 
idea, timt tiie white men purchase slaves for the pur* 
pose of devouring them. I assured them, that thej 
were in an error, and that they would be employed 
in agriculture; but, so deeply rooted was their 
prejudice, that I could not div^t them of their 
fears. 

Many of tliese slaves, who had shown an appearr 
ance of discontent, had been loaded with irons, 
which were taken off previously to their setting out. 
Oar coffle consisted of thirty-five slaves, and four- 
teen free men, who most of them had one or two 
wives, besides domestic slaves. Among the freemen 
were six nnging men^ whose professional talents were 
intended either to divert our fatigue, or to interest 
strangers in our behalf* After ascending the first 
eminence, w^ were ordered to sit down with oui 
faces towards the west, whilst two solemn prayers 
were pronounced, which done, we proceeded agajii^ 
As many of the slaves had remained for years in 
chains, the sudden exerUon of walking quick wiih 
heavy loads uppn their heads, occasipned such 
videat cramps, that it was s^u found necessary to 
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take some of them from tbe rope> aiid*to all<^fr them 
to follow at li slower pace. ; ^ .- 

On our* second daj's travelling, we 'etitered the 
Jallonka wilderiie^.- In the course of' this day's 
march, two slaves, a woman and a girl, were not aUe 
to keep up widi the coffle, for which they were se- 
verely whipped, and dragged along for some hours. 
They were both afterwards affected with vomiting, 
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a symptonr which discovered that they had eaten 
* elay^ a practice not uncommon among the Negroes, 
but with what intentibn I could not -ascertain. 

We halted at a town beyond the limits of Man- 
<fing, atld approached it in great order : in front went 
thie singing men, followed by the other free people^ 
then the slaves, fastened by a' rope round their necks, 
four of them together, and a man with ft spear b^ 
tween each four; next came the domestic slaves^ and^ 
in the rear, the women of free condition: Wbi»ni%e 
were near the gat<^s, the \)ards began a ioud song/ ex- 
tolling the hospitality of ihe inhabitants, and entreat^ 
ing their friendship for ns. We proceeded to the 
Bentaiig^ where the people gathered round us,toiiesf 
our history. After this had been related by two of 
ifae' singing men, the* ma^r Of the' townrewaixled 
them with a small present, and all tbe peofk^of the 
tooffle were accommodated with provisions and Iddg- 
ings fbf Ae night. ' 

The nekt morning we set off, r^Fesbed by oor ea- 
tertainment, and soon cafbe to Ae mer WiMida, 
which abonnda with atteh asnaziq^ ahorilT'tf fiab, fbat 
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even the water taated nad smelt, hhy. Having crost^^ 
f&d thu riveri w^ travelled quickly through a b^aiitifuli 
woody country, interepersed with bills aBiidalei,.ib 
"wimii piurtiidg^, guineafowl9, and deer are toneroosi 
Our road became morie. Avild abd rocky as we pro^ 
ceededi so that our feet wore imuc^ bhiised^ and seve<* 
ral of the slaves foaud it difficult to keep pace with 
B^ Many of thdm became so £itigued and discbunU 
gedy tlial; they suapped thiUr fifigers, which, anongat 
tbepui is reckoned a. sign of despecatifU. With joy 
we reached a smali Jallonka trjllage^ the; first human 
bilbitatioii we had seen ior more thaa a.buudred 
miles. The iidinbitants were busy in coUecting.thiB 
frfil; of die Nitta tf ees^ which are very common ^m 
this neighb<>uirhpod« The ppds are long and narrowv- 
aiid contafait a few black seeds, embodied in a fine, 
y^ow; n^aly /^powder, wi4i a swee^ luuoilaginou^ 
taiJt^ luidy wh/9i| misc^d; with milk or water, forms a 
ji^easaiit, aqurislufig fowl* 

We passed over the Basing, or Black river (a priifr- 
cipal briEm^h:Af.die^ Senegal) upon ti.ciu-ioiis.kiud of 
bindgev made of bai^Eiboost ' Two tali trees, wh^p 
tied tqg^ther by th^ top^, are sufficiently long tp 
re^h firona (jpe sid^. pci the otbert the roots resting, on 
the rocksj^ and the toj^ floating pa the w^t^r. Wli^ep 
a f/dyif trees have been p)aced in this direction, they 
are covered with fine bamboos, so as to form a flo^t* 
ing b;ridge^ with a slof^ipg gangnway at each end, 
where the^ trees rest upon the rocks. The fear of 
beinjg plundered by two hundfed Jallonkasy wlii^i we 
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Mrere told, were on the watch for that purpose, iadn* 
ced U8 to alter our coucBe^and take shelter in a town 
<^Ued Koba, where, for three striogs of beads, we 
purchased a conrnderable quantity of ground nuts, 
which, when roasted, served us for breakfiist. 
• Having hired a guard to protect us, we jM'oceeded 
over a rough, stony country, and, at night, shook out 
the last handful of meal from our dry provision bags^ 
we travelled two days without tasting one morsel of 
food, and our situation now would have been verv 
distressing, had it not been for the good schoolmas- 
ter, who %vas returning with us to his native countiy. 
We were near Malacotta, the place of his resideiice» 
when he' sent a messenger, beforehand, to inform bis 
relationil of his approach ; his brother, too impatient to 
wait hib arrival, came forward to meet him. Not 
having seen each other for several years, their inter- 
view was very affecting, and their joy beyond words 
to express, they could use no other language than 
tears and embraces. 

We were comfortably accommodated, by his gene- 
rosity, at Malacotta : it is an unwidled town, the huts 
are mostly made of split cane, twisted into a sort of 
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wicker-work, and plaistered over wit!^ mud. The 
towns people appear to be active and ii^enious:'thej 
make very good soap by boiling ground-nutiB in wa- 
ter, and then adding a ley of wood ashes. Tbc^ 
likewise manufacture good iron^ which they exchange 
at Bondou for salt. 
We took leave of the schoolmaster with great r€- 
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grttf and crossed the Honey river, a branch of the 
Seiiegal, and having passed several villages, traversed 
a high ridge of hills, very productive in gold. The 
Falem6 river is a shallow stream, which we easily 
forded, and rested, at night, at a small village, called: . 
Medina, belonging to a Mandingo merchant, who, 
from trading with Europeans, was partial to their 
customs. He gave us a good dinner, which was 
served up on pewtec dishes, and his houses were built, 
after the English fabhion, on the Gambia. One of 
the sbtees, who accompanied us, resided at Banise; 
rile, where a young wonoan, hi» intended bnde, 
brought a little water ia a calabash, and, kneeling 
down before him, desired him to wash hii hands : 
when he had done thb^ the girl, with a tear of joy 
sparkling in her eyes, drank the water, as a mark, ac- 
cording to their ideas, of the highest fidelity and atr 
tachment. 

We renewed our journey,, through thick woods> 
till we reached a large town,, called Kirwani, stand- 
ing in a well-cultivated valley. We met, in the 
Tenda wilderness, a coffle of twenty-six people, with 
loaded asses, retumhig from the Gambia: most of 
Ibeir men were armed with muskets, and had broad 
belts, of scarlet cloth, over their shoulders, and 
£urppean hats upon their heads. * 

Tambacuttda is a waUed town, wher^ we were 
detained, on account of a palavar, or council^ held 
for the purpose of deciding the claims of two hus- 
bandSy having mnrried the same woman, the first 
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kft to chuse for herself; a point that she could not 
Meily determine. 

After passing SibikiHi our road kd over a savage 
and rocky tract; abounding in monkeys and Wild 
beasts : as we advanced, the country became more 
|yopuiousi and the people more dishonest; for^ from 
fte bad reputation of several towns^ we were com- 
pelled to raise temporary huts^ and sleep in the 
fields, rather than expose oQrselves to their depreda- 
tions. The weather grew very rainy ; but^ under th« 
shelter of a large ciboa leaf, the cbmmon Negro 
Utttbrella^ we iiere completely secured from its 
^fltects/ The sight of the banks of the Gambia 
I'eviV^d my spirits^ as I now considen^d myself within 
reach df the settlement of my own countrymen. 
We sdon arrived at Medina^ where my good old 
iViendy the king of Woolli^ resided, to whom I should 
have been glad to have shown my gratitude, by a 
friendly visit, but the master of the coffle would not 
buffer me to stop. 

A few hours brought me to I^sania, the place 
from which I set out oia this perilous journey. 
My first care w^as to retire, to pour out tny thankful 
heart, for my preservation through so many dangers 
and difficulties. My frietids could scarcely believe 
their eyes, when they saw me, ds they had lohg sup« 
posed that I had perished. It ivas with no sinall 
pleasure that I exchanged my tattered garments fot 
k suitable English dress, my African companions 
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respect^ but the los^ of ipj beard, which thej coosU 
dered a great degradatioti to the dignity of my 
person. 

About a "vieek after my arrival at this place, a 
sl^tee, . from a distant part of the country, near 
Be<lowm, came hither to dispose of a coffle of 
fl^ves. A. fs^int hope afose in my mind, that my 
faithful servant might be amongst them. Nor was 
my presentiment groundless : I foqnd him in chainS| 
from which I had the happiness of releasing him a 
$ecoud tim^. Our joy was mutual at this reunion; 
an event that, from its improbability, could not be 
pinticipatedt .... 

. During my stay at Pisania, i had an opportunity 
of <:oll6cting many interesting particulars concemicig 
^he establishments of Sierra Leone and Bulama«-f- 
Tbese institutions owe their origin to the benevolent 
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exertions of the African Association in London, \yhose 
views have been promoted by the humanity and 
j»ersev0rance of several individuals, who have visited 
Africa in person, fur the express purpose of civilizing 
the natives,, and alieviatiug their sufferings. 

Dr. Henry Smeathman was the first who pro- 
pOflied a specific plan for the. colonizing Africa. In 
1786, ,be published bis Plan of a Settlement to 
Ji>e ii^a^e near Sierra Leone, intended particularly 
ibr the benefit of blacks and people, of colour, to be 
.shil^ied as free men, under the direction of a com* 
mittee for relieving the black poor, protected by tli^ 
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British government This lioble design received 
every encouragement from Mr. Granville Sbarpe^ 
and other friends of the distressed Africans. Their 
intention was to found a colony that should substitute, 
for that disgraceful traffic in slaves^ a fair commerce 
with the inhabitants ; expecting that a train of bless- 
^gs would be the result of such an establishment, 
carried on^ on the principles of justice. Besides the 
advantages that might arise to both countries from 
ah exchange of commodities, Africa was likely to 
derive the still more important bene6ts of religion, 
morality, and civilization. It was found that the soil 
and climate of Africa were admirably suited to the 
growth of sugar, spices, coffee, cotton, indigo, rice, 
and other tropical produce : the company propcMsed 
to instruct the natives to raise these articles, by their 
example ; but many difficulties arose that were not 
foreseen. Exposure to th^ rains, intemperance, and 
other causes, produced a great mortality, which im- 
peded the progress of the infant colony. 

The abettors of the slave trade found it their in- 
terest to lay as many obstacles as possible in the way, 
as there were no means more probable of gradually 
undermining that infernal traffic, than the prosperity 
of colonies founded on these principles. Jealousies 
of the company's designs were implanted in the minds 
of many chiefs, who would otherwise have asdsted 
its views. A considerable period of time was ne- 
cessary to undermine these prejudices. These and 
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odier causes cfaecked the success of the establishment' 
alt Sierra Leone. 

The ardour of the frieods of this benevolent design 
^. was not to be damped by disappointments ; the plan 
is still pursued^ and, when die happy period shall ar- 
rive> that the example and influence of Great Britain 
shall prevail with the other nations of Europe to con- 
cur in the total abolition of the inhuman trade ifl 
Negro slaves, a well-grounded hope may be enter- 
tained; that the establishment at Sierra Leone will 
contribute to the grand design) carried on through 
various channels* of makii^ Africa free, which, by 
educating her youth, civilizing her inhabitants, and 
instructing them in the principles of the Gospel, 
must finally crown, with complete success, the la- 
bours of Smeathman, Sharpe, Ciarkson, Wilber force,. 
and their noble coadjutors. . . ^ 

Another attempt was made, upon the same prin^ 
oiples, in 179d> to establish a colony on Bularaa> 
an island in the mouth of the large and beautiful river 
of Rio Grande**^ and two vessels were fitted out for 
the purpose, under the direction of Mr. Dalrymple 
and Captain Philip Beaver, the latter of whom, from 
different circumstances, was left chief of the colony* 

* Captain Beaver published a most* interesling acconnt of 
this QDdertaking and the caiues* tf its failure, under the title 
of ** AJHcttn Memoranda.'*^ A new edition of this valuable pubr 
plication ii now preparioj; for the prraa, with a life of the author, . 
who died at the Cape of Good Hope, a few months ago 3 an 
event that, from his eminent virtues and distinguished, 
tulents, may Im considered a public, as well «■ private loss, 
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lit prudleilt, faighnipiritedf ii!trfepid.^^tfnd wiae com- 
mander took every precaution that foresight could 
Miggeit, to secure thfe lafely t)f tM (^osists and the 
oonfideoce of the tiatives : he treated with two chieA 
for (&e regidar purcfaase of th« island^ and preserved 
die greatest order and regularity possible amongst 
those under hil» commuidi But he had to contend 
with tb^ ignoiahce add ill coi&duct of maay ^f dieiDy 
besides the treachei^ of the chiefs^ who made a very 
formidable attack upon biiHi and, had it not beeo 
for his presence of mind> would have finally destroy- 
ed his little communitjr ; and the calaitiity of sickness^ 
produced by the rainy season^ upon persons unaccus- 
tomed to the clitnatef and unsheltered from its 
etfects. After makitig every possible effort, and un- 
dergoing ettremis hardships^ having buried all hia 
companions^ except five or six, who positively refused 
to remain loAger on the island^ this magnanimous 
<3Acer was obliged to relinquish the fruit of his la- 
bours, kdd abandon Buhitid* 

I remained some weeks at Pisanid, and, bavii^ re^ 
eovered my health and spirits^ 1 grew desirous of 
taking my passage in the first vessel th^t was desthied 
fbr England. It was tiot long before I obtained mj 
desire, and having made my grateful acknowledg- 
ments to my friends, I went on boaid a ship, bound 
t(t%t to M$ideira, and afterwards to England. 

Hie celebrated Peak of Teneriffe was visible at 
the. distance of sixty miles, and our captain being 
easily induced to stop there, from the hope of pro- 
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caring tome of the wine of the island, alid pasnng it 
off in London for Madeira^ its quality being but little 
inferior^ we landed in the bay of Santa Cruz, which 
is defended by a barrier of bold rocky projectiona^ 
toanecled by lines of masonry, and strengthened by 
batteries. The town of Santa Cruz is sUrrounded by 
iteep and rugged scenery, of a unifbrm, sombre hue^ 
unenlivened .by the least verdure, and affording no 
other vanely than die inie^aUties of the rocks, and a 
few windmills, standing on the heights ; but its ^ap^ 
pearance improves from a nearer insjpection ;, the upn 
per surface of the Mole forms a broad gravel walk, 
which leads to' a beautiftil mall. Frequented by the 
b^t company, and vreU ^aded by several rows of 
trees. The streets are generally straight, wide, airjr^ 
and deia, and the houses have a neat appearan^e^ 
being whitewashed with lime made of shells; but^ 
from having the shutters always clbsed, except in the 
mornings and evenings, there was ati ^ir of melatii* 
choly, for scarcely a creature, was to be ^een but tbm 
(>orters and fishermen about the quay> the Spaniarda 
beii^ accustomed to stay withiit doors, exi^ept wbeA at^ 
tehding on matins and vespers. Whilst the captain^ 
wbs transacting his busineas, I determined to avail ray** 
self of the opportunity of vistting the celebrated Peak^ 
and for ihat purpose hired a sufficient number of 
horses and itiuies, with two of the regular desceiH 
daatsiof the original inhabitants of the island, calM 
the Guaoi^hes : they were taU> muscldar figures, of k 
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mUow coinplexibD, with high cheek Ijlones, the nose 
rather flat, lips thick, and long black hair. 

Shxr road lay through the city of Laguna, which 
IS the capital of the iriand ; though but a small '{Jace, 
It is dignified by two churches, sevetal convents and 
hospitals, a large gaol, a court of judicature, and 
many other public buildings. We afterwards entered 
upon ah extensive plain, intersected by several rills 
of limpid water, which, behig collected th wooden 
troughs, was conveyed to the town, and discharged 
in jets, from obelisks of stone, placed in all the prin* 
cipal streets. 

We travelled for several miles' without perceiving 
a glimpse of the grand object-of our journey, but the 
clouds suddeisiy dissipating, discovered at once its 
lofty and stupendous sunmiit, towering far above the 
thinnest vapour that floated in the air; these clouds 
presently collected ^igam, into difierent masses, and 
Imii^ suspended, on the bosom of the mountain, like 
so many belts. You cannot imagine any thing more 
qiajestic than the huge cone, tapering to a point, and 
l?4|cked by the azure blue, contrasted by the pictu- 
resque beauty of the lower part melting into the 
fifm, and stretchingi with a very gradual slope, to the 
sea coast. The pleasant city of La Villa de Qra* 
tava stands at its foot, and a little beyond it the sea- 
port of £1 Puerta de Oratava: the former is in- 
babiled. by the grandees of the bland, who are the 
descendants of »^|)anish nobility: it abounds, as well 
as the stea p^, with churches, monaateries, and con- 
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vents; and is sorrounded with gutlenisi^ vineyards, and 
fruit, groves. 

The djfikulties of our journey now comniencedi 
we began to ascend the mountain by a stony path^ 
winding along the upper edge of a deep ravine, which 
was nearly choked with a forest of. large chesnut 
trees. The mountains, on each side, were covered 
with underwood, and interspersed with little cottages, 
which gave great vivacity to the scene; the summit 
of the first mountain was of so considerable an ex* 
tent, as to occupy aa hour in crossing it, through an 
uninterrupted diicket of tall luxuriant ever-greens and 
shirubs, amongst which I observed a species of laurel, 
the' buckthorn, euphorbia, the shrubly hypericum, 
and several kinds of convolvulus, briony, and other 
creeping plants;, besides a great quantity of heath 
and black whortle-berry. 

The next part of the road wound over a steep as- 
cent, of very different aspect, chiefly composed of 
scattered fragments of lava, producing scarcely any 
vegetation, except the humble class of ciyptogamous 
plants, affording £Gk>d to a number of wild goats. 
The shadow of the Peak, which threw a dark, length- 
ened gloom along the nigged ridge of hills^ stretching 
to the eastward, whilst the whole of the opposite 
coast, from Oratava to Santa Cruz, with its numerous 
villages,^^^ was strongly illumined by the rays of the 
western sun, afforded a laijdscape, at once singular, 
beautiful, and interesting* 

We continued to ascend by a sort of steps, A^om 
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rock to rock» al^Nig the brink 6f frightful )[Nr€cipic«s, 
till seven o'clock, when we perceived the cloudy diat 
etavdoped the bosom of the Pe»k| rolliog doiirn the 
sides of the mountflin^ with grtet velocity; and, as 
liie thennometer had fallen 31 degreer, the goidss 
began to foe alaritied, and said, .%ve should be over- 
whelmed with a stom, that wis fonning over our 
JieadS) if we attenyMni to ptocied niuch bigger*. I 
therefore, agreed to hdt for tfa^ nigfat, under ibe 
shelter of uhuge racky near a spot where grew a 
^ahtity of the cytbus feiidsos, and a i^ieciei of 
broom> the forilier of which termed vk for firing; the 
btter, though greto, supplied ui with a bed. We 
farmed a sort ^ tint^ bf an 6M sail^ whidiy ia asbort 
tiate> was wuttad through by the falling rain* The 
night ^i^s daik and 4he solemn^ of the scene hei||^t> 
ened by the blazing of some sfanibly. pidntSy to il^luGh 
the otuieteers hiul set fire^ and jreudered xtili more 
t^maatao^ by the iiiU qhorus of our attendanU, cbanti- 
fOg the midn^ht hymn to the Yirgaii 

The next mbming^ the weather wus still ah&tonr- 
able I die hi^er we aacendiAl, the moire vitileot was 
Ae wind and the rahi. We reaehed 4 ^lain, to whidi 
we cMid perceive no littiit, whoiie surfoce xpas strew- 
ed over with huge, UDshtt|)^ masses of lava, which 
iiad prabsbly been hurled frotei the crater on the 
tutnmit of the Peuk« ]>etermined to overcome all 
obstacles, if tK)S6ibl^ ii^ ditmouneed, aiid> tying 
our mules together, endeavoured to walk along the 
bottbm «f a valley, whit$h seemed to lead to the foot 
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of tbe geedt icone^ but at %ag so entirely strewed with 
pamice stones, diat we sunk 16 the ankle, t^t every 
8tep> tod the s^ffbdition was so intolerable, flrom the 
ihist «fid siil^itfe^e stnell^ that we were co{ii}>eIle<i, 
4tOUgb reluctantly, to abandon our underfiiking: aC'- 
corditig to the best observationst the whole height of 
lite Peak, from the plsmi o{ Oratava, measures from 
thirtem to (but te<^ thousand fe^t ; yet, from the ef* 
ft^t of die sea atmost^ere, the snow remaina on itfe 
atimtiiit only from ^ begimiing of November to the 
end of April. 

At the bti^ of the uppermost cone are iftr^e l^ii^ 
reriis, into which, at the spring of the y<ear, the pee- 
fMtry roll masses of \t^ and snow, whith eupplles 
tilti iuhiribitelib with iee during the sUmtheir. My 
t^uridsity wdnid have kd mi gtiidly td extimine thosfe 
^l^ms, in whidi the native inhlibitiitats of Ibe island 
are said to have deposited thMr d^iKl; btit my tim^ 
-Was shorty and «dlie of my guides wer« acquainted 
with tlkeir ^tuatioU; though, from all the information 
X could gttdiev , the bbdiis of tile Guanches, disc^ 
vered in these receptacles, haV^ undei^oUe no prepd- 
f atiott, but arfe merely wrapped round with goatskins, 
the dryti^ss of the Atmosphe^ caus^' the juices to 
Evaporate, so ^at animal substances become tigid, 
and their moisture entirely absorbed. 

The race of the Guanches is nearly extinct, but 
they are represented, by their conquerors, to have 
been a bold, geiterouS) faithfbl, and good-humoured 
people ; A^y acknowledged Obi Suprenle PoVref, to 
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whom ihej offeredi on hi^ mountaiiui^ the most va«> 
luable gifts they had to bestow; the milk of their 
sheep and goats. Being ignorant of the use of iron, 
they had no. weapons to oppose the arms of their in- 
vaders^ but sticks and stones, which, however, they 
hurled with great dexterity. They led a pastoral lifci 
and had some knowledge, of agriculture. , Li many 
of their customs they resembled the Kaffm and. the 
Hottentots. So unsuspicious was this harmless people> 
that they assisted their plunderers to land on theis 
shores ; and, when the famous robber of those days, 
for I can give him no better aj^liation, Jeande 
Betancour, formed the design of subduing the Cana^ 
ries, under the charitable pretence of converting the 
Infidels to ChrisUanity, they laboured at those very 
fortifications^ which were the means of reducing them 
and their pffipring to slavery and wretche^inesa, and, 
in the end, exterminating their race.. 

The dress of the peasantry, among the present 'wr 
habitants, consists of a jacket, of coarse woollen cloth, 
WDkd drawers . of canvas, with a handkerchief bound 
round the head, or a coarse hat. The next class 
above them are dis^oguished by wearing a sword, 
and the addition of skirts to their coats. The ladies 
have pretty black, eyjes. sind good teeith;. but their 
complexions are. pale and sickly, as they seldom go 
abroad- When full dressed, they wear long flowing, 
veils, of thin white silk, and Spafiish cloaks, of scarlet 
cloth, richly embroidered with gold. Their undress 
19 SI short jaipket and petticoat^. with their. long black. 
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hair, falling down straigbt behind^ bound only with a 
fillet 

The life of a Spanish coloBist is a dull succession 
of days, spent in idleness and seclusion : he seldom 
associates with his neighbours, except at vespers^ ma- 
tins^ or at high mass ; he reads scarcely any book but 
his Bible^ his Missal, and the miracles of some saint, 

» 

\vhich may be attributed to the tyranny of the inqui- 
sition, which reigns here in all its horrors* The cap- 
tain having transacted his business, we set sail to Ma- 
deira, the first appearance of which is merely that of 
a dense cloud, which conceals the island from sight. 
The rising of the sun, next morning, dissipated this 
heavy vapour, and presented a succession of objects 
full of novelty and variety. On the sweeping shore 
of a spacious bay, terminated at each end by high and 
rugged volcanic rocks^ stands the town of Funchali, 
the white buildings of which, contrasted with the sur- 
rounding rocks, of black lava, and the lively verdure 
of the plantations, on the brow of the mountain, have 
a picturesque effect. Interspered among these plan- 
tations, are many delightful villas, churches, and con- 
vents, mounting one above the other, on this deep ac- 
clivity, till they are lost in the obscurity of the hang- 
ing cloud, llie wide open bay, with the shipping 
at anchor, the craft on the beach, the Il/ieo, or Loo 
rock, a huge, insulated mass of black lava, surmounted 
with batteries, constitute a foreground, that is well 
suited to the grandeur of the scenery on shore. 
Uns beautiful appearance was, however, fallacious ; 
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foTf after a difficult iandiogi Od account of tbe $urge, 
^hich broke violently, we entered into the irregular 
and meanly-buili town of Fufichall. Tlie streets are 
narrowy crooked* and dirty ; some of them badly 
paved^ and others scarcely passable, from the ridges 
of schistose lava breaking through the surface^ the 
mountain rills trickle through some of the streets ; 
but| far from promoting the cleanliness of the town, 
they are rendered nuisances, by the inhabitant^ wash* 
ing their clothes, cleaning their fish, depositing the 
pffiils of butchers' shops, and every other species of 
filthineps in them. The number of inhabitants com* 
puted at 12,000, ^bich, with the other towns and 
villages, is said to am(>unt to about 90,000 per*> 

•008. * 

On the evemng after c^r arrival, we were conducted 
to the Passao Publico, a sort.of pid^c mail, well 
abaded with willows, poplars, time aiH) oraoge trees. 
On one side of the. entrance stands the theatre, anc^ 
mi the otherit the hospital. Our gtiide, witting that 
jia. curiosity should escape us, took us to a cbambec 
10 one of the witigs of the Kranciscan convent, the 
Wf^Us and ceilings of Which are completely covered 
Jivith rowt of hiiman skulls and thigh booths, so «rrao* 
ged, that, in the angle made by every pair, of the iair 
ter> Uid orosswaya over each other, ia pUced a. skull. 
Th^ oipjy vacant space ;i% in the centre of the side 
opposite t9 the door, op which there i» a picturei r*^ 
presenting a figure, pi>obi^bly desigpacd. fpf. St. Frta- 
ci^ who is employed in weighing a .sinner a6d a 
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jMiDt in a balttice. A dtitjr lamp^ Msqpended from 
the ceilihgy aod just glmuiiering in the sockcft, served 
to tfafow a dim light on this gloomy receptacle of 
human remains : a short visit folly satisfied us, we left 
a small present on the altar, as a reward for the trou'«> 
)>le we had given, and liastened into the open air» 

The climate of this island is so universally ceiebia- 
•ted fdr its steady and moderate temperature, that it 
has long afFordi^d anfisylum to invalids from all the 
countries of Europe; but, .^ilst it i^tores health to 
•trat^era, its own itihabtcants hsfve a meagre, sallow, 
fickly appearance, M'hich mUst be attributed to the 
^poverty of their food, diiefly consisting of "fish, 
IMinqikiiili, aotir wine, and pernicious spirits; and to 
alifejof drudgery and hardship, with a total diirei* 
gardto cleailiiiesB. The ^nromen, as in most coun^ 
liiea but half civiMzed, are employed in laborious 
ibcoupatisna. I observed matiy of them, of. all ages, 
cuttii^ down broom and otiier shrubs for fuel, whidh 
-they afterwards carried oil their heads, in. large bun- 
dles, tmvellitg batvfooted^ alooig sharp strong roads, 
and down ,fr%htfuL precqnces, for many miles 
:togethen The xlress of these female mountain woodn 
ciltteracdnsitts of a ahift, petticoat^ and thick .cap> or 
hasidkendiief>. tied about the head. The ahopkeepen 
and -peltgr. tnalesiiien disliiigutsh themselves from Uie 
'Vidgar by the ad<fobn of a hat, aboes aad Btocktiq;s» 
'With a lodg black cloak, which sertes as k cover, for 
the cnts and patches benelith. Their wives and 
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daughters genenlly wear black doth jackets and 
petticoats, with a hurge hood drawn c^ver the head. 

Beggiog is not considered so disgraceful here as in 
other countries : so far from soliciting compassion by 
«n appearance of extreme poverty, a Portuguese 
puts on his best coat when he goes a beggir^ 
There is a great contrast in the manner of living of 
ihe Portuguese and the British merchants; the for- 
mer are penurious and aolitauy, whilst the hospitality 
of the latter is unbounded. 

. 1 formed a little party, to make an excursion into 
the interior of the island, in order to glean some 
knowledge of its natural history. For the. execution 
of our project, we hired a number of mules and as 
many muleteers, who drive the beasts viith a l<Hig 
staff, armed with a pike, with which th^ goad the 
animal in the flank, or check his progress by a blow 
•on the face, to regulate the pace o£ the beast with 
their own, regardless of the feelings of tlie rider. 

Thus wholly under the guidance of others, we as* 
cended steep acclivities, our road winding along the 
edges of frightful precipices, acioss deep ravines, or 
through swampy thickets of brushwood. We were^ 
however, recompensed with grand, and picturesque 
landscapes, the scenery of the deep valleys especially 
being magnificent and romantic. We saw only a few 
trees, and these grew mostly in the deep glens, the 
tallest and most elegant of which was the ardisia 
exceisa. The native shrubby plants are chiefly the 
broom, cytisus, whortle-berry, laurel, myrtle, bnun* 
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bias, euphorbia^ cortiis. a fine-scented jeasamine, 
and wild olives. The connmon fern is plentiful, alsd 
the polopodjy ntlaiden-hair, and many cryptogamoos 
plants ; wormwood^ trefoil, nightshade^ bugloss, fox- 
glove, St. John's wort, convolvulus, plantain, and 
many of our grasses, grow on the sides of the hills, 
wherever there happens to foe. soil sufficient to 'fix 
th^r roots. The cultivated plants sire, yines^ oranges, 
lemons, citrons, figs, bananas, gtiavas, ' apricotii^ 
peaches, walnuts, and chesnuts, with other European 
fruits. 

Although the island produces wheat, barley, and 
rye, more than two-thirds of the grain consumed is 
imported from the Azores, or America. Wine is 
the staple commodity, yielding, in different years, 
from fifteen to twenty-five thousand pipes. The 
Tines are in general trained by basket-work, fixed to 
espaliers; but, in some vineyards, they are led up 
trees and high poles. The. grapes, when ripe, are 
picked fromithe stalk, thrown into a vat, pressed first 
with the feet^ and afterwards by a weighty, wooden 
lever. . \ . 

I observed many hogs among the thickets, that 
had been turned loose to fattien on the roots of fern^ 
which are thought to give them the flavour of game. 
Goats are pretty numerous, and rabbits are not 
scarce in the mountains. Among the birds, I 
noticed hawks, kites, partridges, pigeons, quails, 
woodcocks, swallows, sparrows, grey canaries^ 
finches, and linnets. 
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I WM agreeably dwi^Qialedi* ia fieti^ free From 
thwe aoDoying mecUi, thtt are 00 trouUeaoime in 
n909t warm olimatef . Tbere are hiii liew insects of 
«i^ kind, and no venomoua rejitile has ever been 
known to exist on the island. The &onef-bee is 
not uncommon; bitf anch myriads of lizards I nevier 
heheM in siny country : on a warm^ sunny day, tbey 
creep from their lurking {daces, and every rock, and 
atone wall is literally covered with thenu Th^ do 
no injory, exceptby robbing the vine^atheiers of the 
juice of their grapes* 

After a perilona joumey, we arrived safe at Fun- 
ehaUt &Qd» in a few days, tool onf dq>artura with 
a fair wind for England, where I hope! shidt have.the 
heartfelt aatisbctioo o{. meetidg all my friends,' in 
perfect heallh ; and as I expect venf soon 4o iittilh 
the pltosuee of einbradhg you, my dear 'sisters and 
bi^otbi^r, and relating, with oMare' mimiteness> the 
wonders I ha^e soen in the course of my long and 
dangerous tranrels, I shall here clasa my^ iiahntive^ 
with grafefdl acknowledgmeota ito diat^ ^wer diat 
has conducted me so far in safety. Adieu. 

* ^ 

ARTHUR MIIXDLETONv : 
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A. 

Ababde, a tribe of Ambs, tbeir great hospitality, 130.- 
Aboukir, the first village passed by Ah^ tvaveUere.afWr 
leaving Alexandria for Rosetta* Sooa^ notkeof it 
and its port, 68. 
Abyssinia^ journey to, 118* 
Achmim, conyent at, 123. 

/Adowa, the capital of the province of Tigre, 161. 
Africans, divided into three classes, 8. 
Agows, 196. Their i^peratitions rites^ 197 -^8. 
Aine Dize, approach to, and description o(' liNX 
Alata, cataract of, 193. 

Albatrosses, their appearaace an indication of land,S50. 
Alexandria, the tt!avjril«rs approaffk it> apijfNearaBee bf 
the ci)¥N^y,47. Sitttftion of ike cityi 48* Jta his- 
tory and present state, with th^ noost striking ob« 
jet:t^ io aiidDeflr.rt^'49.to'M. T 

Algiers, kingdom of, anciently* KtBOiidia, reduced to a 
Roman province by Jalius €8esar,v80[ ,• '. .• j, c • 
Algiiersf city of^ &U descxipticxii of It, with tike manneis 
' of the Algerines, 32 to 34. i ', < 

Algiers, its divisions and character of the people, S&* 
Ai'hennab, a aBrub with: w^ich the Afnian laflUas 
paint their lips, hair, hands, and«feet of a tawny co- 
lour, 42. ::<*,' 
Anecdote of one ,^€£h^,M06rJ^h emptbora^ ahonvinf^ bis 
conduct to one of his confidential servanl&;81,/^«-. 
Animals at the Cape of Good H^pe and the ioierioi 
described, 259, 265. r r ,,.,/. - 
AateJop^a, panipubkca regarding, 1$4« 
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Antic^uities of Alexandria and Grand Cairo, 49, S0» 

Anubis, or dog star, 163. 

Atlas, Mount, passage of, 11. Further described, 30. 

Aagila, bouses, inhabitants, &c* 91. 

Arabia Deserta, character of its inhabitants, 140. 

Arabs, behaviour of them on being attacked by rob* 

hers, 45. Compute distance not by miles, bat by 

hours, 46. Eat snails, 47. 
Architecture, style of, in Dar Fur, 1 16. 
Arkeeko, 151. 
Aroosi, country of, 199. 
Arzow, salt pits of, 81. 
Assar, a^cataract of the Nile at, 194. 
Ashkoko animal, 140. 
Ashmounein, town of, 131. 
Assouan, or Syene, cite of, &g. 130, 131. 
Axum, ancient capital of Abyssinia, 163. 

B. 
BabBaha, SOI. 

Balsam tree, or Balm of Gilead, 143, 
Bamba, 201. 

Bambarra, kingdom of, 319. 
Barbarossa, anecdote of, 31. 
Barbafy, the ancient Mauritania, 19. 
fiarca, desert of, divides Tripoli from Egypt, 44. In* 
' fested by robbers, 45. 

Basing, or Black river, a branch of the Senegal, bam* 
. .boo bridge over, 339. 
Bead market, 160. 
Beaver, Captain, his attempt to establish the colony 

at Bulama, 345. 
Bedouins, robbers, 85. 
Bees, singular mode. by which the Hottentots obtain. 

their honey, 386." 
Begemder, 176. 

.Benowm, travellers recisption at, 314. 
Beyla;212. 

Beys, anecdote of their rapacity and tyranny, 67, 68. 
Bir-Ambar, 13d. 

Biserta, its harbour once commodious, but now choked 
up, 38. 
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* 

Blowers^ species of whale, notice of, 250. 
Bosjesmans, their awkward personal appearance, ccuel* 

^y> great inyention, kraals, dress,. &.C. 283— -4. 
Boujeiah, port of, SS. 
Boulac/the port of Grand Cairo, 58. 
Bride, manner of showing her attachment to her in« 

tended husband, 341, 
Bulama, attempt to establish a colony at, 345, 

C. 

Caffres, their c^haracter, 8. 

Cairo> Grand, description of^ with the objects adjacent, 

and some account of the manners of the inhabitants, 

58 to 75, 
Camels, at Dar Fur, called Ships of the Land* 110. 

Curious manner of riding^ upon them, caravan, &c. 

136. 
Camel stealers, affecting incident connected with, 

which occurred to Mr. Middletoa in the barren de* 

serf, 225—7. 
Cape of Good Hope, voyage to, 247. View of the 

northern division of the peninsula of, 295. ^ 

Cape Town, its situation and characteristic features 

described, 251 . ' 
Cape Bon, 37. 
Ca-poudia, a narrow strip of land, on which are 

the ruins of the city built by the Emperor Justinian, 

41. 
Carthage, once the rival of Rome, only marked by a 

few ruins, 39. 
Cascade, the Great, magnificent prospect at, 243-^4. 
Ceremony of naming a child, curious one among the 

Mandingoes, 329, 
Cirta, or Constantina, its situation and remarkable fea* 

tures, 37, 38. 
Cobbe, capital of the kingdom of Dar Far, 104. 
Colleges at Fez, 29. 
Compass mountain, 276. 
Coomb Ombo, crocodiles, &c. 130. 
Cooscoosoo, a favourite dish with the Moors, how it is 

made, 25. 


Coptic conrents, 5A. 

Copts, prigiQal inbabitants of Egypt^ 04, 

Corsairs, their piracies, 'I9b 

Croix, St. town of, 11. 

Cosseir, town of, oa the Red Sea, 136. 

Correva, IWi 

Cubba-beesh, a plundering tribe, 101. 

Cubcabia, town of, 104. 

1>. 

Dandera, celebrated ruins at, 139U-4. 

j^r Fur, picture of the countky, inhabitants, building, 
&c. 10:1^10 1 1§. 

Dar Dob ha, pass of^ 203. 

De^ana, specimen of the rudeness of the Moors, 9t9. 

Debelen, Bahalac, 149^-*-5L. 

Delta inland, 55^ 

Ihelicacy of shape, in women, despised in Morocco^and 
other particulars of the manners of the Moorish la- 
dies detailed, 35. . 

lyemar, the residence of a saint belieT«d to wt>Tk nr- 
racles, 9M. 

Bembea, 17T. 

Demoiselle, an elegant species of crane, feond' oir llhe 
plains of NabaL, 40. 

Bender river. Pagan tribes at, 219. 

Dey otAYgiers, manner of his efection. His reign ge- 
nerally commenced by putting those to deatb who 
opposed* his election, tH, 

Dress of the Moors, 33. 

Dixigleber, 301. 

Bingyee, droll iticidem at, 9F9i 

Dizan« tovn of, 157 — 8. 

E. 

Ealand, the, compared with the gnoo, singolsr species 

of animals, 281. 
Eclipse, how looked unon by Negroes, 399. 
Egg ovens, method or hatching chickens, in oyiens, in 

Elephants, 154. 


head, 306. 


teeth, mode of separating them from the 


^^w*"* 


Elephants river^ Aiajertitf aspeetof Iht tiranory tbrwagil 

which it runs, 391. 
El-Gourni, statues, &c. tft> 135« 
£1-Har, a fruitful country, 141 « 
Em^as, 1»I 
Emeralds, nMHtffftain of^ 136^^. VoyaMT to the ie^ftid 

in which, k i« situM«d> diflkiihi<»9 of efe voyage^ liA. 
Emperor of Morocco's palace described, 15. 
Every man allowed to hare four wives, 31. 
EmpioymenU of Mr. Middletoit and j^flnfebtf wbilsl Hi^ 

Enchanted baths, 38* 

]&^}di^^ aOS'. 

Esne, the ancient Latopolis, Edfu, &c. Iil9. 

Euohorbia, a species of plant that yields ixAtk iW ttie 

desert, 
Enectttk^tt at Dar Filr, 114. 

Feloops, a wild unsociable ra^e o# peo|»i^, 29$-^8i 
Fes, country and city describeil, S*?-^-*-?. 
■■ N .^ New, its situation, &e. 99. 
Fish river, the boundary betweferf thd e<^6rfy ati the* 

Cape of Good Hope and^^ the Kai&e#i 268. 
Flamingo, a curious animal found ai tlte C^pebtGwl^ 

Hope, whose wings are used as fans, 355. 
Flying fish, their remarkable properties, 347->— 8. 
FiMmbI, 148^ 
France and Bourbon, isles of, visited and distfcttbtfd, 

236 to 247. 
Fremona, J^Mit^ CMvettd at, 163. 
Funeral processions of the Algerines, 3S^. 
Funchall, town of, in the island of 'f'ener}ftj 353*. 
Funninghedy, affecting event at, 311, 12. 
Fur, entrance t^tht kingdom of, Ky21 
Fwsttoi»t, Fraifckeao'eottyentik^, 124; 

G. 

Gaba, granite pillars, ef great beaaty near it, 4KK 
Gi^iWy tribes^o^ 109; Their matitiers, 20(K 
Galley fish, their luminouaappearafleei Ocfldeti'dshi 
their extreme beauty, 249, 250i 
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Garigana, iraTeUers encamp at it, 210. 

Gawa^ temple at^ 122. . . 

Gebel Rumlie, mouotain of, 99. 

Geesh, mountain of, 197; 

Gibbainy, remarkable for its carious remain^of sfati«' 

quity. The ancient city of Meioe, 220. 
Gidid^ remarkable for its iahospitaliiy, 105. 
Glimi, city of, 11. 
Girgc, 12S. 

Girbas, water bagd^ 20B» 
Gnoo, a singular animal, said to be t be swiftest that 

scours tbe plains of Africa, 280. ' 
Gold washing, mode of performing this operation, 332, 

388. 
Qpjam, 177. i »» 

Gomarn, 190. 
Gondar, the capital of Abys^nia, l72-*5. Reception 

of the travellers at, 173. Customs at the court of> 

and habits of the people, 179— 90. 
Gorgora, peninsula of, 201. 
Goutto, territory of, 196. * 
Government of Morocco, 1.9. 
Graaf Reynet, return to, storm at, 285. 
GuDgadij brief notice of, 307* 
Guangue river, 207. 

H. . 

Halfaia, land about it watered by wheels turned by ox- 
en, 218. . 

Hamamet, or the city of Wild Pigeons, 40. 

Hamra, plain of, porphyry found there, 133. 

Harutch. mountainous district, 93. 

Hauza, town of, 167. • 

Hazorta, tribe ofj 154. 

Heliopolis, the city dedicated to, the sun, 83. 

Hemara, village of^ locusts considered a dainty there,. 
95. 

Hippopotami, 191. 

Home, poetical description of, 150. 

Hottentot people, their good qualities^ 266. Their 
dress and manners, 267, 8. 


}N0«x, 365 

Hottentot slates^ their state more deplorable than those 

in the West Indies^ 266. 
Hottentot river, 260. 
Hottentot town, 361 . 
Houses of the Moors of Morocco described^ 20. Habits 

of the people, 21. 
Hyenas, some particulars respecting them, 103, 167, 

168. 

L 

Introduction, 1. 

Itinerant bards among the Negroes, 331. / 

Ivory, trade in» mode of obtaining it, 334. 


J. 

Jackals, 104 

Jallonka wilderness, entry of, 338. 

Jarra, a considerable town in the kingdom of Ludamar, 

312. Public feast at, 317. 
JefiTateen islands, Jibbel Zeit^ 139 
Jtmaia river, 196. * 

Jerboa, a surprising-animal, 47 
Jibbel Heredy, 123 

Seir, 149 

Jidda, its wealth and traffic, treatment experienced by 

the travellers at that place, 143, 144 
Jillifree^ town of, on the northern bank of the river 

Gambia. Travellers arrive at it, 296. 
Joag, the capital of the kingdom of Kadjaga,Jbrief view 

of, 806. 
Journey from Gondar to the Source of the Nile, 1901 
Journey from. Grand Cairo to the western countries of 
: Africa, 84 
Jupiter Ammon, temple of, 89 

K. 
Kaajaga, kingdom of, 306. 

Kabba, town of, butter made from a tree there, 320. 
Kabyles, a savage tribe, who live in caves on the 

banks of the Great River, 37 
KafFres, stations of, their characteristic featni^s, dress, 

customs, hospitality,. M9> 270, CbnQagralion of 
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gruM. Pttet* ^oA bir<b pf tMe ^imalry^ 371 ^ 974> 

Their respect for the dead* Chiefs buried ia ^wig. 

Children in ant hilU^ 273. 
Kamalia, arriFal at; incident ther^, 927- Curiwiis a«« 

coopt of » <ct)09)iAaAter anil schools 91^, 336. 
Kassonj kingdom of^ 307. 
K^lla, n9. 169 
Kenne^ journey from^ 132 
Kelti rirer^ 199. 
Kemmoo^ the capital of the kingdom of Kaarta. Mr. 

Middleton is here taken for an apparitip« by ibe na« 

tives, 310* 
Kofondah> tqwn of, 14.Jf 

Kolor> town of, manner of chastising wiv«s at, 309. 
Koolikurro, travel Itrs reception there, 324. 
Kooroa, romantic village of, 325. 
Kooniakary, the capital of the kingdom of K«9S09« M. 

Lamalmon, mountain of; the highest in AbyMioi9« ti* 
ventures of the travellfcrs At, ajl4 iMOa^rt of tte ia< 
habitants, 168 to 172 

Lamgue, 191. 

f^ea|h/ef log of the Kettlt driim« f e^ivfil at Ptar Fqr, «e* 
count of, 1)3, 114 

Iieg»t», we]l9 of biitsr, )S3 

Lewers, river of, f03> 

Lion and Leopard hunted by the Arabs^ tame lio^^ 111 
LioQ, pot that generous animal be ie mippotti to be« 

Hia method of over coming the buffalo, 1^ 
Locusts, famine occasioned by them, iqkeresling 

event connected therewith aarriifdi 76» 77. Coa* 

sidered a dainty at Hemara, 95 
Loheia> manners at, 146 
Lotus tree, its fruit like gingarbreSiadi 42 

M.. 
Madagascar, hurricane %|, 930. Maoof rs of iha fio- 
plo. Chtol tf tkifi firovincfi. Carious partieilaii 
Twp9€ti9ig them, 931l^ ttU. 
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Ifskhometan religion f4»rbids all iaiitatioAi of men or 
animals to be painted ojo tbe doors, &c. of houses»20. 

Mai-LuBii riv«r, 167> ' 

Malacotta^ mode of aaaki'Og soap there, S40. 

Maitsba^ j)i-o?iQce of; 199. 

Mamelukes^ 65, G6. ' 

MandiDgoeSj customs of, 399, 339* 

Maavfacturesof the Moors, 24. Theiraiode of living, ib» 

Marriage contracts, and the ceremoaies atteodajut t£ere- 

. on, in Algiers, 36, 

]\f afiara, 122. 

Masuah, port and island of, 151. 

Modina, desciription of the conntry m whicfa it is situ- 
ated; of the city and manners «f itbe inhabiiants ; 
character of the king, &,c% 301« 

Medwa, encampment at, 103. 

Memphis, the ancient seat of the Pbaraohi, 119. 

Meqiiinez, description of, 36. 

Jifescalft Cristbs^^Ol. 

Metraheiiny,.crious manner of fishing at, 119< 

Middleton, Mr. his reasons for, and arrangements pte- 
paratory to, leaving England, 3—- 4« Becemee a 
slave, 7. Sold to a slave dealer, and sets out for 
Mogadore, 10. Redeemed from slavery, )3« CJaim- 
ed by the emperor, 13. Ordered to Morocco, ibid. 
Regains his liberty through the generosity o€ the 
emf»eror, ibid. Leaves Morocco foi* Fes; his tra- 
velling apparatus described, 35. Sets out from Fez 
for Algiers, 30. Enters Tripoli, 43. Pafsues^hU 
route through the Deserts of Barca, 44* Preceedl 
to Rosetta, 53« ArHves ai Grand Cairo, 58. Com* 
mences his journey to the western countries of AfH» 
ca, 84. Detained and falls sick in the dominions of 
the Sultan of Dar Fur, 105. Visits the Sultan's covit^ 
and gives a description of the cereinonies observed 
there, 106 — 7. Seta sail for the Abyssinian coait» 
119, Passes the Straits of Babelmahdel, 148. EfW 
ters the province of Tesse, 158 1 of Woggora, 173* 
DeparU ta explore the Source of the Nile, 190. Re« 
turns to Gondar, 303. tteaches AlsoUtn and saiii 
down the Nile to Cairo^ 3S8« VieHi the U« of 
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France^ 235. Arrives at Table Bay^ 250. Sets out 
to penetrate to. the interior of the country of the 
Hottentots, 254. Departs for the country of the 
KafFres^ 261. Is introduced to the king and his 
court^ 272. Crosses the snowy mountains, towards 
the country of the Bosjesmans, 274. Suffers great 
distress in returning to the Cape by the way of the 
sea coast. Experiences a remarkable instance of 
the generosity of a Hottentot. Resolves on exploring 
the northern parts of the colony and proceeds ac« 
cordingly, 28G. His return to Cape Town, 294. 
Proceeds by sea to the western coast, ibid. Anchors 
at Jillifree, 296. Is detained at Tonkakonda, 297. 
Sets foru ard with Sancbo to Jindey, 300« Reaches 
Medina, to the king of which he is introduced^ 301. 
Enters the kingdom of Kaajaga and Kasson, 306 — T. 
Is plundered in the latter country and has an an* 
dience of the king. Goes to Benowm His treat- 
ment there. Returns to Jarra. Is overcome with 

' thirst in the wilderness and faints, 318. Arrives at 
'Moorza'n, where he is taken ill of a fever, 322 Re- 

' traces his steps to Modibbo and follows the course 
of the Niger, 323. Is attacked and stripped by 

' robbers in his way to Sibidooloo. -Returns to Pisa- 

• nia. Ships himself for Madeira. Lands at Teneriffe 
and visits the Peak together with the principal pla- 
ces there, the description of which closes the narra- 
tive. 

Mocha, 147. 

Modiboo, on the banks of the Niger, rausquitoes at^ 322* 

Mogadore, description of the city of, 12. 

Mogetch, 190. 

Mojabra, entrance into, 91. 

Monselmine nation, their manners, 8. 

Montgomery, extract from his poems, 150. 

Moorish merchants sit cross-legged in^ their shops, 17 , 

Moors, their character, 8. More civilized at Fez than 

. at Morocco. Fopd of atrology, 30* 

Mioorzan, Mr. Middleton, falls ill of a fever there, 323. 

Moravian Missionaries, beneficial effects of their la- 
bours among the Hottentots, 289. 
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Morocco, city of, describedj 14- — 18. 

Mosques and public buildings at Fez described, 99. 

Mounts Horeb and Sinai, 139. 

M\)ur8ouk, Ml*. Middlelon leaves this place for D^'r 

Fur. 99. 
Moveable islands, 53. 
Mumbo Jumbo, his method of chastizing disobedient 

wives, 303, 329. 
Musty Gannin, city of, 31. 

N. 
Nabea, 191. 
Nab^^l, a thriving, industrious place, celebrated for its 

potteries, 40. Plains of the same name exhibit mag- 
. nificent fragments and vestiges of the pomp of for* 

mer ages, ibid. 
Naibey, well of, 228. 
Nainaaqua Hottentots, their pastoral and inofiensTTe 

manners, 292. Their great skill in poisons, 393. 
Namaaqaa chief, bis trophies, ibid. 
Narrative of Mr. Middleton's adventures, 5. 
Natives of the west coast of Africa. Their behaviour 

on Mr. Middleton's shipwreck, 6. 
Natron lakes and country, objects of great curiosity, 

53, 54. Found at Bir-eUMalba, 101. 
Neddeck, descent of, 92. 
Negro town, description of, 26, 27. 
Negroes, their burial places, 330. 
Niger, river of, its course traced, 323. 
Nile, its rise and mouths, 52. Further described,* 63. 
Nile, passage of^ 193. Source of, 199. 
Nizelet-eUArab, plantations of sugar caoes at, 120. 
Nubian beauty, 214. Manners of the people, soldiers, 

&c. 215-16. 

O. 

Oran, city of, 31 

Ostrich hunting, a favourite diversion among' the 

Arabs. Description of one of these hunts, 44. 
Ostriches, all lay their eggs in the same nest. How 

regarded by the Hottentou, 358. 
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Palm honey, a great delicacy, made of DbUdniag it hi 

Tunis, 41 
Panthers, narrow escape from one, ffS8. 
Pearlberg hill, resemblioff the' pearls of a necklace. 

Objects and scenery at, 255. 
Petrified trees, 46 
Pigmies, nation of, 234. 
Pillars of sand, 2f22. Their appearance and e£^ts, 

333. Hardships suffered by the travellers in their 

joarney, 328, 9. 
Pisania, a British factory on the Gambia, 296, S42. 
Plettenberg's Bay, seme acooiint ef the district of, 288, 
Planters at the Cape of Good Hope, their houses and 

mode of Hying described, 2&5, 256. 
Plurality of wires customary among Mahometaai and 

Negroes, 326. 
Porpoisesi their blood draak by tho aaiiors, and cooit» 

dcred a delicacy, 248. 
Preparations for crossing tk« Qmat Desert, 221. 
Pyramids, journey to them, and dcacripdon thereof, 76 
(pS4. 

B. 
Babac, port of, 143. 
Bank, no distinction of rank bat what is conferred by 

office exists in Morocco, 31 • 
Ba9Heli,]46. 

Bas-el-Feel, the hottest country in the worlds 208. 
Bascbid, 209. 
Beb, river of, 192* 
Bemmesoquier, village of, 85, 86. 
Beaegadoest their manners, 90. 
Beremont, town of, 121. 
Betica, ancient, famous for the death of Cato, reroaios 

of, 88. 
Bhoda, ruins of the ancient city of Antinoos, 100. 
Bhodes, built near the spot where Regsdus defeated 

the Carthagcnians, 39, 
Bo8etta,and the country roond it, viewof its trade aod 

other distingaishing fiMtnros, S2i*^4« 
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Rammel^ cataract of, xu^ioals ilurowii iflito th^ ri^er^ 


Sacal^, district of ^ 196. 

SAldanha Bay, excursion t»> affords a rich faarveBt in 

jiatural history^ 252, 
Samen, 176. 
Sancaho, 207. 

SaD6aadtDg, town of, trade in g<44 dust, 331 « 
Santa Cruz> town and bay of, in Island of Tenertffe, 

Salt River, the Sinan, its banks the scene of Barl^rossa's 
last elibrt to retard the pursuit of his eneinies, 31, 

Samhar, sovereign of, bis treatmentofMr.Middleton^ 153 

Sancho, his fidelity, S» His joy at returning to his 
home and native country, 308. Detained at Be- 
nowm as a slave^ 317. 

Sasuen, 176. 

Sehaapeo, island of, awarms with rabbits, birds, s«%* 
calves, &c. 253. 

Sckiacba, valley of, 90; 

Sea Cow rrver, dreadful havock of tibe l^ctitts at, 978. 

Sennaar, city of, and king, 313. 

Sego, city of, capital of the kingdom of Banbarra, 399« 

Sepiilchre of the Christian Women, a singular monu- 
ment, 32. 

Serpent charmers, their wonderful influence, 73« 

Sfax, inhabitants of, carry en a good trade in oil and 
linen, 41. 

Sheb, Seleme, &.«« notice of, 

Sbershell, overthrown by an earthquake. Descriptioii 
of the country in which it is situated, and the preda* 
tory manfitrs of the people, ^. 

Shihe, tribe of, their mode of living, i&8. 

Shipwreck of Mr. Middleton on the westom coast of 
Africa, 6. 

Shops in Morocco formed in the walls of houses like 
cobleirs stalls in London, 17. 

Shangalls, peculiarity of their cnstoms, 178. 

Skarpe, Mr. Grafi¥ilie, a friead of the distressed Afri- 
cans, 344. 
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Shea«tree, batter oiAde from it, 3^. 

SibidooloOj road to, Mr. Middleton is attacked and 

stripped by banditti there, 325— <6. 
Sierra Leone, &c. establishments at, 34)* 
Sibt, savages of, 146. 
Sidibi»chir, chapei and tomb of* Interview with the 

sultan at, 95. 
Sire, town of, 165. 

Silla, mode of diving fur fish at, 323. 
Simoom, nature, appearance^ and effects of this phe- 
nomenon, 224. 
Siwah, town and territory of; manners of the people, 

&c. 87. 
Smea^thman, Dr. Henry, the first who proposed a spe* 

cifiic plan for colonizing Africa, 34S. 
Soewberg, district of^ affords a rich harvest to the na* 

turaJist, 276. 
Sooha, mode of burying there, 324^ 
Spanish coioftist, dullness of his life, 352. . . 
Spring-bok, or antelope, its swiftness. Species of it ait 

the Cape of Good Hope, 259. 
St. Croix, formerly one of the^most commercial towns 
. in all Barbary, 11. 
Straits of Babelmandel, 136, 148. 
Syene, or Assouan, celebrated site of, &c. 130. 

T. 

Tacazze, river of, 165—^. 

Tallika, wrestling match at, 304. 

Table Bay, arrival at, 250. 

Table Mountain, iu prodigious height, 253» 

Tangouri, 191. 

Taranta, heights of, 155^7. 

Teawa, difficulties of the travellers at^ 210 — 11. 

Teesee, in the kingdom of Kasson. Inhabitants (^Ihis 
place eat rats, snakes, locusts, &c. A feast of ibis 
kind described. Women not allowed to eat eggs, 
307. 

Teherkin, 203. Elephant hunting at, 204 to 206. 

Temissa, civilities at, and description of, 94. 

•DBneriffe, Peak of, visited, 347 to 350. View of the 
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principal plaCiCs in the island, its productions^ &^. 
from 346 to 353. 

Terroes, instincts of, 102. 

Terane, a town on the western side of the N^iie, 53. 

Tezzante, famous for the ruins near ir, 37. 

Thebaid country, trees, &c. Tima, 122. 

Thebes, account of its antiquities, and the country in 
which it was situated, 1^5 — 8. 

Tigre, province of, 158 to 172. 

Tomumbusso, 159. 

Tonkakonda, its trade with Europeans. Character of 
the natives of this place; and of the countries that 
border the Gambia, 297 to 300. 

Traffic, how carried on in Bar Fur, 108. 

Trefowey, mountain of, partly composed of green mar- 
ble, 135. 

Tremesan, or Tlemsan, the capital of the province of 
the same name, described, 31. 

Tripoli, formerly dignified with the name of a king- 
dom ; nature of its government ; face of the coun- 
try, manners of the inhabitants; history, &c. 43. 

Tsoomwa, 194. 

Tubbo, birds at, 155. 

Tunis, kingdom of, its government republican, SB, 
Trade and productions of the country, 40, 41. 

Tunis, city and lake described, 39. 

Tuniscans no gardeners, 42. 

Tzana, lake of, 190, 

W. 
Waldubba mountains, 168. 
Walaka, province of, 177. 
Washing feet, ceremony of, in Abyssinia, 162. 
Wechne, royal prisoners at, 187. 
Wedding, description of one at Grand Cairo, 67. 
Wedding day among the Mandingoes, 328. 
Wed Hydar, in the desert, 218* 
White mountains, 120. 
Wives, every man allowed to have four in Morocco, 21, 

How treated by their husbands, ibid. 
Woggora, prorince of, 172* 
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Waolli, Mptritkioaf of Oie nati?ci of, 901. 

V. 
Volenie emptiofe, disscuj^ioa of one, 34€« 
Valtures; the Egyptiui vuiUire nsd th«>v(ik«rm« CJrow; 
their remark&te Miue of smeU^j d81, 

Y. 

Yambo, account of, and prac«eiiDg» at> 141. 

Z. 

Zaab, itfr iahabitanu fwd of d^g's iesb, 3& 

Zuila, city of, 94. 

ZwelleDdam, distrrcl of^ it* ptodiMt^ &c« 39d« 
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''The indnatry which must have been exerted ia coL- 
lecting the materiats for this volume, is equalled by 
the good sense with which they are selected and ar* 
vsuoged. We know not a publication on the some sub- 
j.ect,, which affords so much iafbrmation in- s^ little 
cojoap^ss^ ajQid adapted VAt only to tbs gratification of 
harmless' cariosity,; bat aiso to that of antiquarian re* 
search : since it relates the time and the occasion oi| 
which every public building w^ founded ; while the 
historical events or anecdotes which are connected with 
them, are judiciously introduced. 

" We have received entertainment from the perusal 
of this work, and we cannot recommend it too highly 
to our young readers, nor» indeed, to all those who 
wish to be concisehr acquainted with the history, ma- 
nufactures, and institutions of the British Metropolis/' 
— JlfofttA/y Review, Dec. 1810. 
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A FAMILY TOUR through the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. containiQg some Account of its Manufactures, 
natural and artificial Curiosities, History and Antiqui- 
ties; interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes. Par- 
ticularly adapted to the Amusement and Instruction of 
Youth. By Priscilla Wakefield, Seventh Edition, 
improved. Price 5s. 6d. in boards. With a coloured 
Map of'the United Kingdom. 

"Aided by the publications of modern tourists, Mrs. 
Wakefield has, with great discernment and felicity, 
compressed into one volume the principal circum* 
stances worthy of note, which are difibsed over so wide 
a field in other treatises. A very neat coloured map, 
and drawn, considering' the price of the volume, on a 
larger scale than could have been expected^ is pre- 
fixed. -^JlfdfiM/y Rfiview, S^pi. IHM. . 

The JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; containing the 
Remarks of a Family, during a Tour through the prin*. 
cipal States and Kingdoms of Europe ; with an Ac- 
count of their Inhabitants, natural Productions, and Cu- 
riosities. By Priscilla Wakefield. Tenth Edition, 
improved. Price 5s. 6d. boards^ with a coloured Map 
of Europe. 

*'Dr. Mavor's Collection of Travels is excellent in 
its kind, but thisu more adapted/or children advoH" 
cing towards youth." — British Critic, Oct. 1810. 

EXCURSIONS in NORTH AMERICA, described 
in Letters from a Gentleman and his Young Compa- 
nion, to their Friends in England. By Priscilla Wake- 
Jield, Second Edition. ' Whh ah accui'ate Map. 
Price 5s. 6d. boards. ^*~^ 
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